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I. 


- we would rightly understand the conditions of Cistercian work 
in England at the time when the order was taking root in this 
country, we must look to the early history of the movement of 
which it formed a part. From this we must endeavour, to some 
extent, to reconstruct both the system under which that work was 
carried on, and the position to which the order had attained in 
Europe at large at the time. The spirit of the Cistercian movement 
was essentially the same as that which led Benedict of Nursia out 
on to the mountains of Campania, and which finds its most perfect 
expression in the ‘ De Imitatione Christi.’ The movement itself was 
but one in the great series of revivals within the Benedictine order 
which were the outcome of the mighty, but ever-changing, influence 
of the idea of extreme renunciation. We are not, however, here 
concerned with the shape in which the Cistercians received this 
idea,' or of that into which it was recast by them; but only with 
the outward forms in and through which the inner spirit of the 
Cistercian movement found its earliest expression. We are thus to 
look at the peculiar contribution of early Cistercianism to the 
history of monastic institutions, and this must be sought in the 
work, not of St. Bernard, but of Stephen Harding the Englishman, 
the third abbot of Citeaux.? 
For the reconstruction of the early form of the order Stephen 
has himself bequeathed to us the materials. These are the ‘ Exor- 
' For the form which the idea assumed in the twelfth century, cf. Neander, Eccles. 
Hist. vii. 361, tr. Torrey. 


? The respective work of Robert of Moléme, founder and first abbot of Citeaux, of 
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dium Cisterciense’ (called also the ‘Parvum Exordium’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the ‘Exordium Magnum,’‘ a later and fuller, 
though less authentic narrative), and the ‘ Charta Charitatis.’ The 
former was issued by Stephen in 1120, and its publication may be 
said to mark the completion of his constructive work.’ It is, as the 
name implies, an account of the rise of the Cistercian order,® and 
covers, though with considerable gaps, a period of twenty-two years, 
from the foundation of Citeaux on Palm Sunday, 21 March 1098, to 
the opening of the year 1120.’ In it we have an authentic, if some- 
what scanty, account of the growth and early organisation of a 
great religious order, and one remarkable for the freedom no less 
than for the strength and permanence of its institutions: from it 
we may learn how gradually and under what circumstances the 
several parts of that framework were put together. 

The twenty-two years of the history of Citeaux which are 
covered by the ‘Exordium’ may for our purpose be divided into 
two parts by the year 1118. The former of these begins with the 
date of separation from the parent-house Moléme. This abbey had 
been founded by a monk named Robert in what is now the depart- 


Alberic the second abbot, and of Stephen, in the earliest period of the house, is some- 
what difficult to assign, but the last-mentioned was undoubtedly the chief founder of 
the order (as will be seen later). The Exordiwm Magnum (vide Bern. Opp. iv. 1010, 
ap. Migne, clxxxv. bis) says of Stephen, primus inter primos ferventissimo studio 
laboravit ut locus et Ordo Cisterciensis institueretur. This Henriquez (Fascic. Sanct. 
Ord. Cist. i. 25) quotes and emphasises, and Helyot (Hist. des’ Ord. Monast. v. 348) 
accepts. Helinand (ap. Tissier, Biblioth. Pat. Cist. vii. 166) goes further and says not 
only was Stephen the auctor et mediator of the order, but the chief mover in the 
secession from the parent-house Moléme. Cf. also Notitia Historica S. Steph. abbat. 
Cist. iii. ex Act. Sanct. Bolland. ap. Migne, clxvi. 1361-3: Praecipui auctores 
Cisterciensis Ordinis . . . novumcoenobium construere meditantur, et . . . Cisterciwm 
eligunt, actore potissimum S. Stephano.’ Janauschek, among modern Cistercian 
writers, may be mentioned as one of those who accept this position assigned to 
Stephen: Originum Cisterciensium, I. iv.: primarius idem secessus a Molismo auctor. 

3 Manriquez, Annales Cistercienses, i.118: Stephanus . . . exordii ordinis brevem 
historiolam curavit describi, quam nos Exordium Parvum nuncupamus. 

‘ Vide Bern. Opp. iv. 993-1198 (Migne, clxxxv. bis). 

5 For the document in the form in which it was embodied in the Monasticon 
Cisterciense (published at Paris in 1664), vide Migne, clxvi. 1501-10. Since this 
a manuscript of Citeaux, containing the Exordiwm Cisterciense, and bélonging to the 
earlier half of the thirteenth century, has been published in the Analecta Divionensia, 
by P. Guignard, Monuments Primitifs de la Régle Cistercienne, pp. 61-75. Cf. also 
ib. Préface, c. 3. Stephen’s object in the publication is declared in the introduction 
(ib. p. 61): ‘Nos Cistercienses primi huius ecclesie fundatores. successoribus nostris 
stilo presenti notificamus quam canonice. quanta auctoritate. a quibus etiam per- 
sonis, quibusque temporibus. cenobium et tenor vite illorum exordium sump- 
serit.’ 

® The story is beautifully told by Newman in his life of Stephen Harding, which 
has been republished in the Saints of England, vol. iii. Cf. also the early chapters 
of J. Cotter Morison’s Life and Times of St. Bernard. 

* Monuments Primitifs, p. xxxiv. The date is discovered by comparison of the 
last chapter of the Exordiwm ‘ de abbaciis’ (ib. p. 74) with the known dates of foun- 
dation of the first Cistercian abbeys. 
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ment of the Yonne, in the year 1075, and had for many years 
remained under his guidance. At a later time, however, the monks 
had refused to accept the conclusions at which their abbot had 
arrived, as to the binding nature of the whole of St. Benedict’s rule 
interpreted according to the letter.* Robert therefore, with the 
consent of the papal legate, Hugh, archbishop of Lyons, renounced 
his charge of the house, and with Alberic the prior, Stephen the 
sub-prior, and eighteen other monks, left Moléme and settled at 
Citeaux in the diocese of Chalon-sur-Sadne.® 

The first fifteen years of the history of Citeaux mark the time 
when the little band of monks was striving to throw off all that was 
antagonistic to the primitive severity and simplicity of the earlier 
monastic traditions, The effort brought about a fierce though 
purifying struggle for existence which wellnigh exhausted the 
energies of the infant foundation. It was, however, during these 
years of toil and suffering that the new order began to take its dis- 
tinctive form in the method of its observance of the Benedictine 
rule. Three abbots in succession ruled the house at this period. 
Robert, the former abbot of Moléme, was the first. He was recalled 
by papal mandate in 1099 to resume his charge of Moléme, at the 
prayer of the religious of that house, and Alberic the prior was 
elected to fill his place at Citeaux. Alberic died in 1109, and was 
succeeded by Stephen Harding, whose rule extended over nearly a 
quarter of a century, from 1109 to 1133. The period is illustrated 
for our purpose in the ‘ Exordium ’ by copies of letters, papal and 
other, relating to the affairs of the abbey, and by a series of infor- 
mal regulations which were the rule of the house almost from its 
foundation. The latter do not appear in statute form until after 
Stephen’s resignation, though it is probable that they were collected 
and defined somewhat earlier. In 1134 they were embodied in the 
earliest known collection of ‘ Instituta Generalis Capituli apud Cis- 
tercium’ compiled by Raynard, fifth (sometimes called fourth) abbot 
of Citeaux.'° Among the documents relating to the recall of Robert 
to Moléme '' may be mentioned the letter of Urban II to his legate, 


* For a full and apparently fair statement of the sane but inappreciative reason- 
ing of the monks of Moléme with regard to the principles of the movement which 
took its rise in their midst, vide Orderici Vitalis Hist. Eccles. lib. viii. c. 25, ed. A. 
le Prevost (Paris, 1855), iii. 435-41. 

* Exord. Cist. ap. Guignard, pp. 61-3. 

© Monuments Primitifs, p. 245 et seg. The collection was not completed in 1134, 
nor probably until about the year 1152. 

Ib. pp. 64-6. These include letters from Urban II, Hugh, archbishop of 
Lyons, and Walter, bishop of Chilon. Though Robert implicitly obeyed the papal 
mandate, as interpreted by the legate Hugh, archbishop of Lyons, and returned to 
Moléme, it was as an alien. To Citeaux he writes: ‘Since my eyes no longer behold 
you, the light of my eyes is not with me. . . . Moléme by the law of obedience has my 


bodily presence, but Citeaux is my heart’s desire.’—S. Rob. Epist. iii. (Migne, elvii. 
1294.) 
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the archbishop of Lyons. While providing for the return of 
Robert, it distinctly recognises the rights of those who have chosen 
the severer life at Citeaux. But this was justly regarded by the 
latter house as insufficient, and on the election of Alberic, vir mira- 
bilis prudentie, two monks bearing letters from Hugh, archbishop of 
Lyons, Walter, bishop of Chalon, and two cardinals, John and 
Benedict, then in France on a mission to the court of Philip I, 
were despatched to Rome to obtain from the holy see the formal 
recognition of their independence. This was granted by the bull of 
Paschal II, ‘ Desiderium quod’ (1100).'? It provides for the safety, 
freedom (in no way defined), and permanent existence.of the house, 
which is taken under special apostolic protection, salva Cabilonensis 
ecclesie canonica reverentia. Above all, the separation from Moléme 
is confirmed, the way of life of the new community recognised, and 
its independent existence as a congregation formally acknowledged. 
This bull marks a distinct advance in the position of the house, but, 
notes Manriquez, non tam ordinem firmat quam monasterium.'* 

Their legal existence thus recognised, the monks next proceeded 
to define the method of their observance of the Benedictine rule. 
With this object they drew up, probably about the year 1101," 
their first series of regulations. The earlier of these formed an 
attempt to embody the true spirit of St. Benedict’s rule, de 
indumentis fratrum.™ They forbade the use of ‘garments with 
ample folds, garments of fur, shirts, hoods separated from the rest. 
of the habit.’ '© Others regulated the covering of the monks’ beds. 
and restricted the variety of their food.” And since neither in the 
rule nor in the life of St. Benedict did they read that the latter had 
possessed ‘ churches, or altars, or oblations, or burial-grounds, or 
tithes belonging to other men, or bakehouses, or mills, or farms, 
or serfs,’ '* the Cistercians proceeded to reduce to a practical reality 
their ideal of poverty—to be cum paupere Christo pauperes—by 





% Ezord. Cist. ap. Guignard, p. 70. Cf. Bullar. ii. 113. 

13 Annales Cistercienses, i. 22. 

“4 Tb. i. 23; Le Nain, Essai sur 0 Histoire de Ordre de Citeauax, i. 49; Mabillon, 
Annal. O. S. Bened. v. 431, and elsewhere. 

8 Cf. Regula S. Bened. Abbat., ap. Guignard, Monwments Primitifs, p. 44. 

16 Exord. Cist. ap. Guignard, p. 71, ‘dehinc abbas ille et fratres eius . . . regulam 
beati benedicti in loco illo ordinare, et unanimiter statuerunt tenere. reicientes a se 
quicquid regule refragabatur. froccos videlicet et pellicias. ac staminia. caputia 
quoque ac femoralia. pectines et co-opertoria.’ The partial paraphrase given” in 
the text is Newman's. For these enactments as they appear in statute form, cf. id. 
pp. 250-2. 

17 Jb.: ‘reicientes stramina lectorum. ac diversa ciborum in refectorio fercula. 
sagimen etiam et cetera omnia que puritati regule adversabantur.’ 

18 Tb.: ‘et quia nec in regula nec in vita sancti benedicti eundem doctorem legebant 
possedisse ecclesias. vel altaria. seu oblationes. aut sepulturas. vel decimas aliorum 
hominum. seu furnos. vel molendina. aut villas. vel rusticos . . . hec omnia abdica- 
verunt.’ This repudiation must not be interpreted too literally, but rather, with 
Newman, Saints of England, iii. 65, as a part of the general Cistercian protest agains t 
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renouncing all these things, the ordinary sources of monastic 
income. Nor could they find in the distribution of the tithes, 
which was the custom of the fathers, any appropriation to, or even 
mention of, the monk, qui terras suas possidet, unde et per se et per 
peccora sua laborando vivat.'® They therefore pronounced the pos- 
session of tithe an unjust usurpation of the rights of others.”° It 
was about this time too that the Cistercians adopted a custom al- 
ready in existence in certain sections of the Benedictine order,”' and 
attached to themselves lay brethren.” The latter did the meanest 
work, though not necessarily this alone,”* but were often of noble 
birth, as in the case of Evrard of Mons, who became a lay brother 
of Morimond™ in 1129, or of great learning, as in that of Alanus 
the schoolman.” Paid labourers also were found necessary to set 
the monks free by day and night to carry out all the precepts of the 
rule.*™ Lastly they enacted that twelve monks and an abbot, as 
St. Benedict had ordained, should be sent out to new founda- 


wealth. The English houses were certainly not bound by it, even so early as the 
period of the settlement there, for the income derived from the sources above men- 
tioned was a part, in some cases an important part, of their revenues (see below). 
Here may be mentioned another fact which Newman regards as the Cistercian protest 
against the wide-spread abuse of lay usurpation of ecclesiastical property. When the 
founders of Citeaux received the site of the house in 1098 from Rainaldus of Beaune, 
they refused to accept the church as an appurtenance of the estate, requiring for it a 
separate act of renunciation on the part of the donor. Vide Gall. Christ. iv. 234, ex 
tabular. Cisterc. ‘Et quia eiusdem loci ecclesiam, quam illue usque tenuerat {scil. 
Rainaldus], quae divini tantum iuris est, abbas et reliqui fratres de manu ipsius, quia 
laicus erat, suscipere minime duxerunt dignum, dimisit eam, atque ab omnimodo eius 
ulterius possessione renuntians praedictis fratribus ad Dei servitium dereliquit.’ 

'’” It was the Cistercian ideal to live by the labour of their hands, and these words, 
qui terras suas possidet, &c., give the key to the meaning of the renunciation of 
property which precedes and follows. How far it was absolutely binding upon the 
order to carry out this ideal does not appear. All that can be said is that it was 
sufficiently carried out to cause the poverty for which the Cistercians in these early 
days were so famous, and which was one of the chief sources of their influence. 

» Ezord. Cist. ap. Guignard, p. 72. 

. .. in quatuor particiones distributas . . 

- non reperiebant . . 
detrectabant.’ 


"1 Moeller, Kirchengeschichte, ii. 184, 341 (ed. 2, 1893), says that lay brethren had 
been incorporated by Gualbert of Vallombrosa (founded 1038), and that they also 
appeared fairly early in Clugny. 

* Lyxord. Cist. ap. Guignard, p. 72. ‘Tuncque diffinierunt se conversos laicos 
barbatos ex licentia episcopi sui suscepturos. eosque in vita et in morte excepto mona- 


chatu ut semetipsos tractaturos.’ Cf. ib., Conswetudines, 251 viii., and for the rule of 
‘ conversi,’ ib. p. 276. 


‘ Decimas quoque aiebant a sanctis patribus 
. et quia in hoc compoto personam monachi 
. idcirco hee veluti aliorum ius iniuste sibi usurpare 


* Originum Cisterciensium t. I. vii. : ‘ ex illis agricolarum catervae, pastores ovium 
et porcorum, bubulci, carucarii, stabularii, . 
magistri, porro fabri ferrarii . . 
infirmorum ministri . 


. . grangiarum et domorum urbanarum 
. sutores aliique opifices, magistri infirmarii, et 
- . codicum scriptores et omnis generis artifices prodierunt, ut 
architecti, pictores (praesertim vitriorum).’ 
* The fifth Cistercian house founded in the diocese of Langres in 1115. 

* Henriquez, Fascic. ii. 271, Qui duo, qui septem, qui totum scibile scivit. 

* Exord. ap. Guignard, p. 72, . . . homines etiam mercennarios. quia sine admi- 
niculo istorum non intelligebant se, plenarie die sive nocte precepta regule posse servare. 
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tions, and that the sites for their abbeys should be chosen far 
from the haunts of men.” All these things did they vow to 
observe.” 

The exact time when the Cistercians changed the colour of their 
habit from the black of the Benedictine to the white which gave 
them their name of ‘ White Monks’ is obscure. All that is known 
is that it occurred under Alberic—possibly about the year 1103— 
as the monks wore white under Stephen, and Robert came and 
went without laying aside the ‘fuscus color.’ All the regulations 
of the house hitherto had aimed at the more complete fulfilment of 
the Benedictine rule, whereas this was in direct opposition to the 
latter. How the change came about is unknown.” The white garb 
was undoubtedly regarded by the monks as peculiarly befitting 
the special worship of the Virgin Mary to which the order was dedi- 
cated, and may have been adopted on this account. 

The story of the remaining years of the abbacy of Alberic is 
not told in the ‘ Exordium,’*° but we are given to understand that 
the inevitable effects of the legislation which precedes were severely 
felt, and that the monks were sorrowful because their number did 
not increase.*! Yet their resolution was unimpaired, rather did it 
grow more stubborn under the influence of Stephen Harding, who 
succeeded Alberic in 1109.** The apparently suicidal legislation 


27 Ezord. ap. Guignard, p. 72: in locis a frequentia populi semotis. 

*8 Manriquez, Ann. Cist. i. 23, says of these enactments: statuta non tam de novo 
condidit [scil. Albericus] quam concepta ante initium sui coenobii, forte, et servata 
legenda suis scripsit. Throughout this series of regulations (cf. especially Exord. ap. 
Guignard, p. 72) may be noticed the foreshadowing of later, more definite, legislation 
on the subject of the forbearance from all priestly engagements in the ‘cure of souls,’ 
which was a distinctive feature in the Cistercian reform. Cf. Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. 
iii. 225-6, trans. Hull. 

* This obscurity is not due to lack of evidence. The Menologium Cisterciense, 
p. 253, gives under Nonis Augusti: ‘ Cistercii in Gallia descensio beatissimae Mariae 
Virginis in Cistercium, et miraculosa mutatio habitus de nigro in album colorem sub 
sanctissimo abbate Alberico.’ Henriquez (who edits the above) adds a note from an 
old manuscript of Citeaux : ‘Quinta Augusti, incarnationis Dominicae anno millesimo. 
centesimo primo, beata Virgo descendit in Cistercio, et mutavit habitum de nigro in 
album sub Alberico.’ Elsewhere, Fascic. i. 19, Henriquez himself gives a full account of 
the event, and for it adduces a respectable list of authorities. Manriquez does not quite 
accept the above statements, but thinks that the change was made before 1104, for in 
that year a vision of Christ in white was recorded, et neque crediderint in album inter 
nigros quos sibi in omnibus volebat conformari. The argument, looked at from a 
slightly different point of view, would seem convincing. 

%° In the Ezord. Mag. (1. c. p. 1010), from which occasionally the Exord. Cist. 
may be supplemented, Alberic does not appear at all. The story passes immediately 
from the recall of Robert to Moléme to the election of Stephen. Migne, ibd. p. 995, 
and Tissier, Biblioth. Pat. Cist. i. 13, follow Manriquez in thinking that a portion of 
the manuscript has been lost here. 

*% Ezord.ap.Guignard, p. 73. ‘ Illud virum dei predictum abbatem et suos aliquan- 
tulum mesticie subdidit. quod raro quis illis diebus illuc ad eos imittandos venerit ... 
sed fere omnes videntes et audientes vite eorum asperitatem insolitam et quasi inaudi- 
tam. plus corde et corpore elongare quam approximare se eis festinabant.’ 

* Stephen describes himself (ib.) simply as amator regule et loci. 
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was continued, and the isolation of the house made stricter than 
before by the second series of regulations which was immediately 
drawn up. In this they enacted that no prince or duke should at 
any time hold his court in the church of Citeaux, as had been the 
custom during festivals,* that golden and silver crucifixes should 
no longer be used, but painted wood alone. Only one candlestick 
was to be retained, and this of iron, and the censers were to be of 
brass or iron. The sacred vestments were to be of the plainest 
materials ; and copes, dalmatics, and tunics were abolished. Even 
the chalices were to be of silver-gilt, and the altar-cloths of linen 
without pictures of any kind worked upon them. The struggle 
now reached its height. Not only were men afraid to enter the 
ubbey by reason of the austerity of its rule, but the small number 
of those who remained rapidly diminished as the hand-to-hand 
fight with poverty, sickness, and death wore on. Their isolation, to 
the loyal spirit of the monks, was more bitter far than death, for it 
imperilled the lasting value of their work.* But even while the 
monks, in the words of the chronicler, ‘ drew nigh unto the gate of 
despair,’ the fame of their holy discipline had gone forth with its 
silent, resistless appeal, and in reaching the heart of Bernard * 
laid hold on the man to whom the age was given. 

The arrival of Bernard with his thirty companions in 1113 
marks the turning-point in the history of Citeaux. The Cistercian 
order, for such it may now be called, enters upon a period of rapid 
growth and extension. The austerity of the rule which, as admi- 
nistered by Stephen alone, had repelled, became under the influence 
of Bernard its chief attractive power ; the severity of the law-giver 
was forgotten in the love and devotion of the saint. La Ferté, on 
the river Grone, in the diocese of Chalon, was founded in the year 
of Bernard’s arrival, to be followed next year by Pontigny, a few 
miles from Auxerre, and in 1115 by Clairvaux, the home of Bernard 


8 Ezord. ap. Guignard, p. 73: ‘Huius temporibus interdixerunt fratres una cum 
eodem abbate, ne dux illius terre seu alius aliquis princeps. curiam suam aliquo tempore 
in illa ecclesia tenerent, sicuti antea in sollemnitatibus agere solebant.’ This was 
aimed at Hugh, duke of Burgundy, son of Odo, one of the founders of Citeaux, and 
himself a patron and supporter of the house. 

oy Ib. pp. 73-4, ‘Confirmaverunt . . . ne retinerent cruces aureas seu argenteas, 
nisi tantummodo ligneas coloribus dep‘ctas. neque candelabra nisi unum ferreum. 
neque thuribula nisi cuprea vel ferrea.. . . Pallia vero omnia et cappas atque 
dalmaticas tunicasque extoto dimiserunt : sed calices argenteos non aureos. sed si fieri 
poterit deauratos . . . stolas quoque et manipulos de pallio tantum, sine auro et 
argento retinuerunt. ... Palle autem altarium ut de lino fierent et sine pictura 
plane praecipiebant.’ For the vestments see the notes on this passage in Notitia 
Historica 8. Steph. abbat. Cist. iii. ap. Migne, clxvi. p. 1364. 

* Ib. p. 74. ‘Ergo istis temporibus visitavit deus locum illum viscera miseri- 
cordie sue effundens super se petentes. ad se clamantes coram se lacrimantes. die ac 
nocte longa profundaque trahentes suspiria ... et fere ostio desperationis appro- 
pinquantes. pro eo quod successoribus pene carerent.’ 

* S. Bernardi Vita Prima, lib. i. c. 3.’ Vide Bern. Opp. iii. 231 (Migne, clxxxv.) 
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till his death, and Morimond, both in the diocese of Langres. These, 
with Citeaux, were the five great parent-houses of the order and 
the heads of the filiations into which it was afterwards divided. 
But if the work of extension from this point was chiefly Bernard’s, 
that of organisation and consolidation was the priceless contribution 
of Stephen ; and the years immediately following upon 1118 were 
the period of his great constructive work. They saw, if not the 
birth, at least the growth and moulding under Stephen’s influence, 
of that spirit of corporate consciousness which found such free and 
characteristic expression in the new forms of government with which 
he met the increasing needs of the order. 

With regard to the external government of the abbeys, that is 
to say, to the government of the order as such, the ‘ Exordium’ 
affords no information whatever. We must therefore look elsewhere 
for the first indication of any meeting of the heads of the houses in 
chapter. This we find in the life of St. Bernard by his friend and 
contemporary, William of St. Thierry. It was to a little assembly 
of abbots gathered together, presumably at Citeaux, in the year of 
Bernard’s severe illness, that is to say, in the year 1116, that William 
of Champeaux tendered his request that he might be entrusted with 
the care of Bernard for one year.” This year, therefore, 1116, 
Manriquez ** and others give as the date of the foundation, or rather 
first assembly of the general chapter of Citeaux. There would, 
however, seem no reason to suppose that it was the first time the 
abbots had so met. Nor is the silence of the earliest authorities as 
to the convocation of any assembly of the kind, either in the year 
1117 or 1118, conclusive evidence against such convocation.*® But 
whenever and however it came into existence the Cistercian general 


‘fugam meditari coepit [scil. Bern.] . . . Perfectius vero relinquere mundum deliberans, 
coepit inquirere et investigare, ubi certius ac purius inveniret requiem animae suae 
sub iugo Christi. Inquirenti autem occurrit Cistercii innovatae monasticae religionis 
nova plantatio: messis multa sed operariis indigens cum vix adhuc aliquis conver- 
sionis gratia illuc declinaret, ob nimiam vitae ipsius et paupertatis austeritatem.’ 

37 Vita Prima, i.c. 7, ap. Migne, clxxxv. 246: ‘ profectus Episcopus ad capitu- 
lum Cisterciense, ibi coram pauculis abbatibus qui convenerant, . . . petiit et obtinuit 
ut tantum anno uno in obedientiam sibi traderetur [sc. Bernardus].’ Bernard being 
absent, there would only be four abbots in attendance at this chapter, that is to say, 
those of the houses already mentioned with the exception of Clairvaux. 

83 Ann. Cist. i. 87. Manriquez gives as the ultimate origin of the idea (it is to be 
presumed of a chapter as such) the fifty-fourth clause of the rule of St. Basil, ‘ quod 
propositi conventuum vicissim de hiis, quae se concernunt conferre inter se debent 

. Vicissim inter se communicent, ut conferant, quo videlicet, si aliquid aliquando 
minus recte ab aliquo factum fuerit.’ Therefore, continues Manriquez, Stephen, re- 
membering this, and that it was in the rule of St. Benedict, ‘pro tempore omissa sed 
non negata,’ determined to call together his few abbots to meet on a given day at 
Citeaux, ‘ quo videlicet ex mutuo omnium congressu, colloquioque, in unum mysticum 
corpus coadunati, anima etiam una efficerentur.’ 

%” Some of the Cistercian writers, among whom may be mentioned Mabillon, think 
that the assembly became annual after 1116. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Etudes sur 
lv Etat Intérieur des Abbayes Cisterciennes ... au xii* et au xiii* siécle, p. 148, says that 
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-chapter, as legally constituted by Stephen on a republican basis in 


1119, marks a new departure in the history of monasticism. In it 
Stephen laid the foundations of an institution which was to alter 
the form of monastic government at large, changing its little 
independent monarchies *° into powerful republics. 

The first general chapter of Citeaux whose work is known to 
us is that of 1119. As to the number of, abbots in attendance the 
authorities differ ; the best give nine,*! there being nine abbeys of the 
order besides Citeaux then in existence. These with Citeaux herself 
may possibly make up the ten mentioned, says Manriquez, in the col- 
lection of ‘ diffinitiones’ of 1134.‘ This was the assembly which sent 
forth the celebrated ‘ Charta Charitatis,’ the ‘Great Charter’ of the 
Cistercian order, in which its own constitution, as well as that of the 
entire system of which it formed a part, is declared. As to the 
time when the document was drawn up nothing is certainly known, 
for the earliest authorities afford no adequate guidance.** Mabillon 
justly points out that so splendid a monument could not have been 
the work of one chapter,“ that, namely, of 1119, and thinks that 
in the absence of ‘acta’ we may regard the compilation of the 
charter as the work of the three preceding chapters, those of the 
years 1116, 1117, and 1118 respectively. The object of the instru- 
ment, as the name implies, was to join in indissoluble union the 
members of the whole order, that they, though sundered far in 
body, might be one in spirit, one inlove. It is not merely a decretum 
inter matrem et filias; itis a constitution, a collection of the customs 
and usages which had prevailed in the order from the beginning, a 
the Cistercian general chapter was founded in 1119, not regarding as such the assem- 


bly of 1116, and probably considering the reference to it under this name of William 
of St. Thierry (see above, n. 37) an anticipation. 

” It is to be remembered that even the powerful congregational system of Clugny, 
whose abbot could call a chapter of three thousand, was essentially monarchical in its 
character, as were those formed upon its model. 

‘t Ann. Cist. i. 107, among the earlier; Orig. Cist. I. iv. among the later, 
Cistere’2n books have this number. The houses according to Janauschek were— 
Citeaux, 1098; La Ferté, 1113; Pontigny, 1114; Clairvaux and Morimond, 1115; 
Preuilly, 1117; Trois-Fontaines, 1118; La Cour-Dieu, Bonneval, and Bouras, 1119. 
M. d’Arbois (whose authority Morison accepts in his Life and Times of St. Bernard, 
p. 40) gives thirteen from the last chapter of the Exordium. Vide Mon. Prim. p.74. The 
latter simply says that there were twelve monasteries founded from Citeaux within 
eight years. This period, dating from 1113, falls beyond the chapter of 1119, which 
was held in September, though it is probable that there were thirteen by the time the 
Exordium was published, namely, about March 1120. Helyot also falls into this 
error. #2 Ann. Cist. i. 108. 

* The Exordium Cist. affords none, while the Exordium Magnum, ap. Migne, 
clxxxy. bis, p. 1017, merely says, ‘ antequam abbatiae Cistercienses florere inciperent, 
reverendissimus Pater Stephanus cum consilio fratrum suorum decretum, quod charta 
charitatis vocatur . . . exaravit.’ This seems to be taken from the prologue to the 
charter itself (vide Monwments Primitifs, p. 79), where the opening words appear, though 
here with an indirect bearing upon the date of the instrument. 

“ Annal. 0.S.B. v. 617: adeoque non leviter, nec uno statim capitulo concepta, per- 
fecta, et approbata. Cf. also Monuments Primitifs, p. lxiii. 
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definite recognition and formulation of the laws of spiritual genera- 
tion which prevailed among the Cistercians in the hands of their 
great lawgiver Stephen. The foundation and principle of all 
authority is spiritual kinship. It is this which in great part forms 
the peculiar content of the ‘ Cistercian idea,’ and in the working of 
this principle the characteristic features of the movement are to be 
sought. Thus“ the charter is far removed from the position of 
a mere contract which was, perhaps, in the seventeenth century 
assigned to it. The head of the system, the abbot of Citeaux, is 
not at this period called the superior-general. That is not his title, 
nor does it express his-function. He is simply ‘ Pater Universalis’ 
of the order.“* The charter consists of thirty-five decrees which are 
reduced to ‘five chapters.‘7 These provide for (i) uniformity of 
observance and of privilege throughout the order; (ii) the regular 
visitation, according to their filiations, of all the monasteries, includ- 
ing Citeaux, which is subjected to that of the abbots of La Ferte, 
Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond ; (iii) the annual attendance of 
the abbots at the general chapter of Citeaux, the full powers of the 
latter body to consult, legislate, judge, correct, even to suspend 
and depose; (iv) the election of abbots; (v) the abdication and 
deposition of abbots even to the possible case ** (which Heaven for- 
fend) of unworthiness in the abbot of Citeaux himself. 

To insure the safety of his newly defined constitutions, Stephen 
procured the papal confirmation given by the bull of Calixtus II 
in 1119.*° Eugenius III reconfirmed the charter, together with all 
the statutes of the order, in 1152.°° It is to the year 1119 also, or 
shortly after, that the compilation of the Cistercian ‘ Liber Usuum’ 
is referred.*' It is certainly one of the books declared necessary 
for every abbey in 1134.*? Manriquez says that it received the 
papal assent with the charter ;** Guignard, however, thinks that 


“S Meschet, Priviléges de ’ Ordre Cist., Avertissement, p. e iii. 

© Tb. p. e, cf. Exord. Mag. i. c. 24, ap. Migne, clxxxv. bis, p. 1020-1, ipsum 
[soil Fastradum] Cisterciensis coenobii ac totius Ordinis Patrem wniversalem 
elegerunt. 

* For the instrument in its earlier form see Monuments Primitifs, pp. 79-84: for 
that in later and more general use, from which the above divisions for convenience 
are taken, see Migne, elxvi. 1377-84. 

‘s This remote possibility became an actual fact on Stephen’s resignation in 1133, 
Vide Ord. Vit. Hist. Eccles. viii. c. 26, vol. iii. 444. 

* For official text of this bull published by order of Jean de Cirey, abbot of Citeaux, 
in 1491, vide Pierre Metlinger, Privilegia Ord. Cist., p. 2. ‘Quedam de obseruatione 
reguli beati Benedicti et aliis nonnullis que ordini vestro et loco necessaria videbantur 
capitula statuistis. ... Nosergo ... capitula illa et constitutionem auctoritate 
apostolica confirmamus.’ The copy of the above given in Bullar. ii. 166, is, says 
Guignard, taken at second-hand from Baronius. Cf. Monuments Primitifs, p. xxvii. 

% Bullar. ii. 325. Cf. also Privilegia Ord. Cist. p. 3. 

5! Vide Migne, clxvi. 1383-4, and M. d’Arbois, Etudes, p. viii. 

5%? Instituta Gen. Cap. apud Cist., ap. Guignard, p. 253, xii 
53 Ann. Cist. i. 115. 
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the part of it which was presented to Calixtus and mentioned in 
the bull of 1119, was the collection of Instituta—the capitula of the 
bull—as it appeared in the ‘ Exordium Cisterciense.’ The latter 
document was drawn up at this time, and, as has been said,™ issued 
a few months later, that is to say, about March 1120. It is this, 
namely, the ‘ Exordium Cisterciense ’ itself, containing the Instituta, 
which Guignard believes to have been the document presented to 
Calixtus with the charter, as the historic statement which now, as 
then, must accompany any statutes presented to the pope for con- 
firmation, éxplaining their origin and necessity.» 

Thus simply, in legislating for his order, did Stephen solve for 
monasticism at large the problem of external jurisdiction.* The 
first among the greater orders to call a general chapter in imitation 
of that of Citeaux were the Carthusians in 1151. By a canon of 
the fourth Lateran council,” Innocent III made the convocation of 
such assemblies compulsory upon all the orders. 

The revival of canonical obedience has been regarded as an 
integral part of the Cistercian reform. To a certain extent this 
was the case. Among the causes of complaint of the ‘ first fathers’ 
against the religious of Moléme was that of disregard of the 
authority of the bishop of the diocese, and from the outset the 
monks of Citeaux took the oath of obedience to the bishop of Chalon.® 
In the bull of Paschal IT,*' and, as might be expected, in the letter 
of the bishop of Chalon petitioning for it,°? we find the careful inser- 
tion of the clause salva Cabilonensis ecclesie canonica reverentia. 
Again in the prologue to the charter the rights of the bishop of the 
diocese in the case of new foundations are formally recognised, if it 
be merely propter scandalum inter pontificem et monachos devitandum.® 
The bull of Calixtus II°' and the ‘Confirmatio Constitutionum ’ of 


54 See above, p. 626. 53 Monuments Primitifs, pp. xxviii-xxx. 

56 The work of Clugny, with its formation of the first Benedictine congregation, 
had, it is to be remembered, prepared the way for that of Citeaux. 

57 Mansi, Acta Concil., xxii. 999; Lateran, iv. 12. ‘In singulis regnis sive pro- 
vinciis fiat de triennio in triennium . . . commune capitulum abbatum atque priorum 
abbates non habentium, qui non consueverunt tale capitulum celebrare . . . advocent 
autem ... duos Cistercienses ordinis abbates vicinos, ad praestandum sibi consilium 
et auxilium . . . cum sint in huiusmodi capitulis celebrandis ex longa consuetudine 
plenius informati. . . . Qui absque contradictione duos sibi de ipsis associent . . . ac 
= quatuor praesint capitulo universo. . . . Huiusmodi vero capitulum aliquot certis 
diebus continue iuxta morem Cisterciensis ordinis celebretur.’ 

** Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. iii. 225 ; Moeller, Kirchengeschichte, ii. 345. 

%® Essai sur l’ Histoire de Ordre de Citeauz, i. 18. 

® For the oath vide Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. iii. 225. 

* Bullar. ii. 113 (see above, p. 628). 

“ Ezord. Cist. ap. Guignard, p. 69. 

* Monuments Primitifs, p.79. ‘ordinaverunt ut nullomodo abbacie in alicuius 
antistitis dioecesi fundarentur antequam ipse decretum inter Cisterciense cenobium et 
cetera ex eo nata exaratum ratum haberet et confirmatum. . . .’ 

“ Privilegia Ord. Cist. p. 2. ‘Siquidem consensu et deliberatione communi 
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Eugenius III (1152) ® both make express reference to the consent 
of the bishops to the enactments there confirmed. St. Bernard, 
too, is said to have disapproved of exemptions, and his words have 
frequently been quoted in this connexion.” ‘The Cistercians did 
thus, to a certain extent, revert to earlier, though not, of course, to 
the first principles of monasticism. Yet it is needful to remember the 
aspect which the question of exemptions had assumed at this time. 
The great age of the bishops had passed away, and with it the very 
real need undoubtedly expressed by the long series of exemptions 
which became frequent in one form or another from the eighth 
century. The question had become largely one of ambition for 
independence. The custom of granting episcopal insignia and 
privileges to abbots had, of course, begun, and the use of the 
dalmatic and sandals by the latter was known.” It was against 
this aspect of exemptions merely that the Cistercian reform was 
directed. From the history of the church in this connexion 
Stephen had learnt the inefficiency of monastic government without 
some jurisdiction beyond the walls of the monastery. Moreover 
the inconvenience of episcopal control over regular monks, often 
exercised by a secular, as it was, and by the nature of the case 
changeable, had been frequently proved. Stephen’s first slight 
precaution was the introduction of the clause salvo ordine nostro ® 
into the oaths to the bishops in 1114, when the second ‘ convent’ 
went forth under Hugh of Macon. But the constitution of 1119 
cut the knot of the difficulty. Its system of checks upon the power 
of the local abbot by means of the authority of the immediate 
father, that is to say, of the abbot of the parent-house, above all 
by the regularly appointed visitors, with ultimate appeal to the 
abbot of Citeaux and the general chapter, provided full and 
adequate external jurisdiction. The system was so complete, says 


abbatum et fratrum monasteriorum vestrorum, et episcoporum in quorum parochiis 
eadem monasteria continentur, quedam .. . statuistis.’ 

6 The reference here is to the words of the prologue to the charter above given. 

6 The passage often chosen occurs in the De Consideratione, lib. iii. c. iv. Bern. 
Opp. i. 769 (Migne, clxxxii.). Bernard is speaking of the abuse of privileges and 
exemptions generally, ‘Quod si dicat episcopus, Nolo esse sub archiepiscopo; aut 
abbas, Nolo obedire episcopo ; hoc de coelo non est.’ But he makes a distinction, ‘ Ubi 
necessitas urget, excusabilis dispensatio est: ubi utilitas provocet, dispensatio lau- 
dabilis est. Utilitas, dico, communis, non propria. . . . Nonnulla tamen monasteria, 
sita in diversis episcopatibus, quod specialius pertinuerint ab ipsa sua fundatione ad 
sedem apostolicam pro voluntate fundatorum, quis nesciat? Sed aliud est quod 
largitur devotio, aliud quod molitur ambitio impatiens subiectionis.’ 

®? Vide Bull of Urban II (1088) (ap. Migne, cli. 291) granting to Clugny the use of the 
mitre in processionum missarumque sollemnibus, and at the five great festivals that of 
the dalmatica, chirotheca, and sandalia. The independence of Clugny was formally 
recognised by Alexander II in 1063 (ib. cxlvi. 1293) and that of Monte Cassino in 1097 
(ib. p. 492). 

* Ann. Cist. i. 108, verba illa curavit adiicienda. 
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Manriquez, ut nihil fere episcopis residuum. They were simply 
ousted.” 

So the form of the Cistercian order was perfected, and Stephen 
had raised around it the three bulwarks of the ‘ Charta Charitatis,’ 
the ‘ Exordium Cisterciense,’ and, though possibly somewhat later, 
the ‘Liber Usuum,’ under whose protection it was to flourish un- 
impaired for centuries. But a more powerful hand than that of 
Stephen was to wield the instrument he had forged. The history 
of the order was rapidly becoming that of the monk Bernard, and 
it was under the inspiration drawn from Clairvaux, rather than from 
Citeaux, that the order in the next period made such rapid advance 
and spread even to the shores of England. From 1120 onward, 
the Cistercian course was clear. There was little to be feared either 
from opposition or rivalry. It was about this time that the first 
indication was given of the probable issue of the great intellectual 
struggle—if such it could be called—of the century, in which the 
moral strength of the Cistercian movement, backed by the inevi- 
table support of the church at large, was to arm Bernard irre- 
sistibly. After the condemnation of Abelard’s tractate ‘de Unitate 
et Trinitate Divina ’ at the council of Soissons (1121), the failure—it 
could not be other—of the philosophic community of the Paraclete, 
and the retirement of the master himself to the shores of Brittany 
(c. 1125), the final issue might be deferred; it could hardly be doubt- 
ful. From the sects nothing was as yet to be feared, for though they 
too felt the quickening of religious life at the opening of the twelfth 
century, and were beginning to give trouble especially in Languedoc 
and Toulouse, their importance was merely local. Nor does the 
Cistercian work appear to have suffered from rivalry on the part of 
the many monastic orders founded towards the close of the eleventh 
century. The most important of these was the order of the Carthu- 
sians, founded in 1084,” but those of Grammont (1073-83) and of 
Fontevraud (1094) may also be mentioned. The only religious 
body which could in all probability compare with that of Citeaux at 
this time in vigour and rapidity of growth were the Premonstraten- 
sian canons founded by Norbert about 1120. With these the 
relations of the Cistercians appear to have been of a most friendly 
nature.”? Moreover, the sphere of activity of the two orders was, 

® Ann. Cist. i. 113, ‘id Pater Stephanus a principio nascentis Ordinis . . . his 
legibus formavit, firmavitque, ut nihil prorsus Cistercium positum Cisterciensem 


quietem perturbaret.’ There is something peculiarly English in the simple, well- 
defined, practical, character of Stephen’s methods of work. 

% Stephen’s legislation, of course, left untouched the individual relation between 
the monk in orders and the bishop of his diocese. 

"| Acta Bolland. v. Bern. Opp. iii. 698 (Migne, clxxxv.). ‘Juvat hoe loco etiam 
non negligere singulare amoris vinculum, quo S. Bernardus ejusque familia cum ascetis 
Carthusianis . . . constricti sunt.’ 


A dispute however broke out in 1147 and lasted some time, needing the 
mediation of Eugenius III. 
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in theory at least, somewhat different. The exact nature of the 
connexion between them is not quite clear. The ‘ Acta Bollan- 
diana,’ ** quoting Manriquez, speak of the Premonstratensian 
order as Cisterciensi non solum coaevum sed familiarem, and explain 
this by the fact that Bernard claims to have given the little plot in 
Laon called the ‘Pratum Monstratum.’ Bernard’s claim, which 
Manriquez™ and others accept, could not have reference to the 
original site, for it was given by Bartholomew, bishop of Laon, but 
as the church was removed by Hugh, successor to Norbert, may 
probably be referred to the second. However this may be, the 
bond which united the two orders would appear to have been very 
close. Miraeus” speaks of Bernard as eximiwm cultorem et propa- 
gatorem of the Premonstratensian order. 

Undoubtedly the most formidable rival of the new order of 
Citeaux was the pre-eminently great abbey of Clugny. But the 
ideals of Clugny had changed, and its work reached a different 
stage of development. Under St. Hugh, and later, Peter the Vene- 
rable, its sympathies had widened and become more human. Sucha 
development, though natural, and indeed inevitable, was one which 
admitted of great abuse, and it was, to all appearance, largely by 
the opposition of its ideals to that of Clugny that the rapid exten- 
sion of the Cistercian order was due.” In this opposition the point 
which was most emphasised was undoubtedly the contrast between 
the wealth of Clugny and the poverty—the ‘ importunate poverty ’ 
as Newman calls it—of Citeaux. Bernard’s famous ‘apology,’ 
addressed to his Clugniac friend William of St. Thierry (1127), laid 
bare the element of bitterness which was concealed beneath the 
attitude of the two orders, and the bull of Innocent II, ‘ Habitantes 
in’ (1132), brought it to a head. This bull was the first in the 
long series of exemptions which was to assist in raising the Cistercian 
order to a height hitherto unprecedented in the annals of monasti- 
cism. By it the houses of Citeaux were exempt from tithes of lands 
cultivated by themselves or at their cost and of the food of animals. 
In its original intent, however, the bull had reference solely to 
lands held of Clugny,” and was, even in its later form, a cause of 
strife and ill-will. Here may be incidentally mentioned another 
privilege granted to the order, at the close of the period before us, 
by Eugenius III in his ‘Confirmatio Constitutionum,’ to which 
reference has already been made. By it the Cistercians were 


73 Bern. Opp. iv. 684 et seq. (Migne, clxxxv.). 

74 Ann. Cist. i. 120-21. *® Chronicon Cisterciense, p. 90. 

76 Gieseler, Eccles. Hist. iii. 225, 

77 This is not in the Bullarium, but is mentioned by Jaffé, Regesta Pontificum, i. 
854, under 10 Feb 1132, and given in full by Migne clxxix. 122. 

78 Fascic. Sanct. Ord. Cist. i. 37. ‘At Pontifex Summus cum Cluniacensium 
divitias aspexisset, Cisterciensiumque esset extremam intuitus paupertatem . 
statuere placuit ne Cistercienses monachi decimas persolverent Cluniacensibus.’ 


? 
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permitted to celebrate mass with closed doors in times of inter- 
dict.”° 

In 1127-8 we have a remarkable proof of the growing influence 
of the Cistercian order in the bold remonstrance addressed by the 
general chapter to Lewis VI with regard to his action towards the 
bishop of Paris and the archbishop of Sens. Still more clearly is 
this shown by the part Bernard played at the council of Troyes in 
1128. In 1129, the year in which the first English Cistercian 
house was founded, the history of the order had become fully 
merged in that of its representative Bernard; and the history of 
Bernard was, as has often been said, after 1130, that of the west- 
ern church. The power wielded by the Cistercians in the church 
during the next quarter of a century, even apart from the direct 
influence of St. Bernard, was enormous. Nor does it spring merely 
from the large number of monasteries, of which there were 343 °° 
at St. Bernard’s death, united in perfect obedience under the head- 
ship of Citeaux, meeting, moreover, in powerful assemblies at 
which archbishop, bishops, later kings, princes and ambassadors, as 
well as abbots, attended. The shrinking from honours and digni- 
ties,*' as displayed by the earlier and truer Cistercian type to which 
St. Bernard himself belonged, had perforce to give way; and the 
example of Peter, who became archbishop of Tarentaise in 1124, 
the first Cistercian, says Sartorius,*? to be called outside the order, 
was quickly followed. The large number of archiepiscopal and 
episcopal sees held by Cistercians may be gathered from the list 
given of those held by monks of Clairvaux alone ;* and in 1145 
the monk Bernard of St. Anastasius ascended the papal throne as 
Eugenius III. Thus it is not the progress of a poor or an obscure 
order which we are to follow in England during the years of the 
Cistercian settlement there (1128-1152), but that of a magnificently 
ordered system, whose success in Europe was assured before it 
entered England at all. It is for this reason that the story of the 


* Bullar. ii. 325. This was liable to revision. For the action of the Holy See 
with regard to the Cistercians in England in 1207 and following years vide Gervas. 
Cant. Op. Hist. ii. Append. to Pref. xix, xxxv, and xxxvi, ed. Stubbs. 

® Orig. Cist. i. v. This does not include nunneries of which there were already a 
large number. 

“ This is very truthfully illustrated by a story told by Caesarius of Heisterbach 
(vide Dialogi Miraculorum, ii. 45, ap. Tissier) of the dying monk, William of Charlieu, 
who, when questioned as to his refusal of the bishopric to which he had been elected, 
replied that had he accepted it, he would have lost his soul, damnatus essem aeter- 
naliter. 

% Cistercium bis-Tertium seu Hist. Elog. Ord. Cist. p. 354. 

* S. Bern. Vita Prima, l. c. p. 297. Of course this number would be far greater 
than that of any other house. 

** This, it has often been said, was the virtual elevation of St. Bernard, for 
Eugenius was his disciple and spiritual son. But Bernard’s influence had been almost 
as great under the three preceding popes. Perhaps the years immediately following 
upon the election of Eugenius mark the climax of his power, 
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plantatio in England, though it is a period of pawpertas fecunda 
virorum in which reappear some of the characteristic features of 
the early struggles of the first houses in Burgundy, is yet of a 
somewhat different character. It belongs to a later, less heroic, 
stage in the history of the order at large. 


II 


From 1119 onward hardly a year had passed without adding to 
the number of Cistercian houses. Taronca was founded in Portugal 
in 1119,® and before October 1129 thirty-five monasteries were 
scattered over Burgundy, Champagne, the duchy of Bar, Dauphiny, 
Languedoc, Picardy, Anjou, the electorate and diocese of Cologne,® 
Guienne, Piedmont,*’ Upper Alsace, Poitou, Auvergne, Upper 
Franconia and Bavaria,** Lorraine, and Saxony.® The period of 
the plantatio of the order, which the annalists place between the 
years 1098 and 1134, was nearly at an end, and the aetas aurea 
(1184-1842) at hand, when, from one of the earlier of these 
houses, L’Aumone,%—le petit Cisteaux—founded in the diocese 
of Chartres in 1121, a little band of monks set out upon a long 
journey. Crossing to England, they landed silently and unobtru- 
sively, and began (24 Nov. 1128), with the aid of William Giffard, 
bishop of Winchester, to prepare the way for the coming of the 
conventus, and for the foundation of Wavertey, near Farnham”! 
in Surrey (28 Oct. 1129). The dates here given are suggested by 
Janauschek * in reconciliation of the conflicting accounts of the 
chroniclers. The ‘ Waverley Annals’ give 1128 for the foundation 
of the house, and this date is also given by the ‘ Annals of Peter- 
borough ’* and accepted by Dugdale and Tanner.® But Waverley, 
says Janauschek,®” is mentioned in the series of the daughters of 
L’Aumone after Landais, that is, after 29 Sept. 1129, and Man- 
riquez,*”” Le Nain,®* and Henriquez ® accept this date. It is con- 
firmed, moreover, by two manuscripts in the Cottenian collection 


85 Manriquez thinks later. 

86 Camp founded in 1123, Orig. Cist. i. 11. 8? Locedio, 1124, ib. 

88 Ebrach, 1127, ib. p. 13. “ 89 Walkenried, 1129, ib. p. 15. 

%® Le Nain, Essai, i. 286, on the authority of a Citeaux. manuscript, gives the 
accumulation of alms at the latter house, which Stephen feared might prove a source 
of temptation to the brethren, as the occasion of the foundation of L’Auméne. 

*! In the diocese of Winchester, and itself the place of residence of the bishop. 

% Orig. Cist. i. 16-17. 

83 Annales Monastici, ii. 221, ed. Luard. 

** Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, v. 241. Append. I. ed. Caley. 

% Notitia Monastica, Surrey, xxiii. 

% Orig. Cist.i.17. Janauschek points out that there must have been tables of 
the houses of the order from a very early date, as in 1217 an order was issued for the 
correction (presumably from still older documents) of those in use at that time. 

7 Ann. Cist. i. 202-3. 

9 Essai, ix. 214. Le Nain here follows Manr:quez in preference to the Monast. 
Anglic. (ib. p. 209). ; ” Fascic. ii, 421. 
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belonging to the thirteenth century.'"° We may therefore conclude 
that some formality was lacking in the earlier year which would 
prevent that date, namely, 24 Nov. 1128, from being regarded as 
the true birthday of the monastery. The correct day of foundation 
of a Cistercian house was that on which (a) the conventus—the 
coetus apostolici—the abbot and twelve brethren '*' took possession 
of a house ready prepared for them, that is to say, with the regular 
offices such as dormitory, refectory, choir, and so on,'* completed, 
and, above all, books provided ;'° (b) the convent having taken 
possession of a site destined for a monastery, settled down in 
temporary huts ready erected, and began to build a solid structure 
and a church; (c) the convent entered a house which had been 
surrendered by another order. This day of entry, of introduction, 
or of solemn inauguration, when the normal number of the monks 
being complete, the regular monastic life was begun, is the true and 
legitimate birthday of a Cistercian abbey. The day of departure 
from the parent-house might have been some time before ; there 
might have been monks on the spot working and preparing for 
long; the solemn inauguration of the church and convent build- 
ings, or the formal incorporation into the order by the general 
chapter ' might be long after; and the grant of the foundation 
charters might either precede or follow. The dates of these are not 
to be confused with that of the foundation, though they may 
afford some guidance with regard to it.! 

By the charter of the founder, William Giffard, bishop of Win- 
chester, given with the consent of the king and the brethren of his 
church, Waverley was endowed with the land known by that name 
and all its appurtenances, two acres of meadow near Helsted,'® and 
with pannage, fuel, and other necessaries in the woods of Farnham.'” 
The names of the other benefactors of the house during this period 
are recited together with their benefactions in the confirmation of 


1 These have been printed by Mr. W. de G. Birch in the Journ. Arch. Assoc 
xxvi. 282 (Faustina B. vii. fol. 36), and 357 (Vespasian A, vi. f. 54 b). 

! Vide Exord. Cist. 1. c. p. 72. The number twelve was, as has been said, one of 
the original regulations of St. Benedict. Cf. also Mabillon, Ann. Bened. i. 37-8. 

‘2 The Cistercians rigorously closed their regular offices to religious of other orders. 
See Ord. Vit. Hist. Eccles. viii. c. 26,1. c. p. 445, and elsewhere. Peter of Clugny, 
who opened all his, used to reproach Bernard for want of brotherly affection in this. 

03 Monuments Primitifs, 253 xii. (Instituta). 

1* This, though not usual, was occasionally done. 

5 Orig. Cist. i. 14. 106 Monast. v. 241, Append. II. 

7 The abbey was supplied with water from Ludwell nearly half a mile off, the 
water being brought by ducts which passed under the river and into the offices. In 
1216 this supply failed owing to the diversion of some of the smaller“springs. The 
brother who discovered the source of the misfortune, and with infinite toil compelled 
the streams to flow together again, was immortalised in the following lines: 

‘Vena novi fontis, ope Simonis, in pede montis 
Fixa, fluit iugiter, fistula format iter.’ 
Ann. Monast, ii. 241, 
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Eugenius III '* in 1147. Here also the theoretically unnecessary,'” 
but practically important, privilege of exemption from tithes of lands 
cultivated by themselves or at their cost, was secured to the house. 
With the exception of the future king,!'° Stephen, the list contains 
none of the great names which play so distinguished a part in the 
settlement of the order. Still Waverley appears to have occupied 
an influential and dignified position ''' among the Cistercian abbeys 
of England, though at a little later period, as the first of the order 
founded here. Furness in Lancashire afterwards ventured to 
dispute with this house the precedence in England, on the ground 
that it had been founded at least two years earlier. But Furness 
did not enter the Cistercian order until September 1147, and the 
question was finally settled in favour of Waverley in 1232." The 
growth of the latter would not appear to have been rapid as com- 
pared with that of the northern houses, for there were only seventy 
monks and a hundred and twenty conversi in 1187.'" It is to be 
remembered, however, that during the period five daughter-houses 
had been sent forth, namely, Garendon, Ford, Thame, Bruern, and 
Combe. 

No just idea of the manner in which the Cistercian settlement 
in England was carried out would be conveyed by a chronological 
or even by a geographical grouping of the houses. So fundamental 
in the system of the order was the principle of kinship that it would 
moreover seem out of harmony with the spirit of its working to 
follow the movement from any other point of view than this. Every 
conventus owed obedience to the house from which they had gone 
forth. From its hearth, they had, as it were, taken the sacred fire, 
alike in the benediction of the abbot and in the book or books which 
he had given, which they, in their turn, were to hand on to 
succeeding generations. Thus it often came to pass, especially in 
this early period, when considerations of convenience were merely 
secondary, that houses far removed from one another in place or in 
date of birth were bound together by the closest and most sacred 
ties. Moreover, the characteristic features of the work of a house 
showed a tendency to recur, and sometimes unexpectedly reappeared 
in full vigour in that of some perhaps far-distant daughter-founda- 


108 Monast. v. 242. Append. VII. 
109 Since the privilege referred to above which was granted to the order at large in 
1132. 

40 To Stephen, count of Mortain and Boulogne, the Cistercian order, and possibly 
the parent-house of Waverley, L’Auméne, would be well known. 

11 Annal. Monast. ii. 45. 

12 Jb, p. 311. ‘ Quaestio prioratus inter abbatem de Waurleia et abbatem de 
Furnesio terminatur hoc modo ; videlicet quod abbas de Furnesio habeat prioratum 
in tota generatione Eleemosinae in Anglia, et in generatione Saviniaci in Anglia 
tantum. Abbas autem Waurleia habeat prioratum ubique, tam in congregationibus 
abbatum quae fuerint per Angliam, quam alias per ordinem universum." 

3 Tb, p. 244, . 
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tion.'* It would seem best, therefore, to follow the progress of the 
Cistercian settlement in England from this point of view, and to group 
the houses in families and in lines according to their generations, 

The first offshoot from the Waverley was Garenpon in Leicester- 
shire, near Loughborough, founded in 1133,'" by Robert de Bossu, 
who himself entered the house and gave the town of Stockton for 
his support. He also granted five carucates and three virgates of 
land in Geroldonia or Garendon, certain lands in Dishley, two 
carucates in Ringlethorpe, and the wood of Sheepshed.''® The sister 
of Earl Robert, Margaret, countess of Winchester, gave the town of 
Henley, and his steward, Ernald de Bosco, that of Bitlesdon, later 
Biddlesdon, in Buckinghamshire, the latter for the foundation of 
another abbey of the Cistercian order. Among the names of the 
benefactors of Garendon we meet for the first time those of certain 
of the great monastic, and especially Cistercian patron-houses of 
the earlier period. These are Ranulph, earl of Chester, Roger de 
Mowbray, Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, his son and grandson, 
Robert le Bruys, later Hawise, countess of Aumale and her son 
William de Fortibus, and later, again, John de Lacy, earl of Lincoln. 

Forp, in Dorset, a few miles north-east of Axminster in Devon, 
was the-second daughter-house sent forth from Waverley two or 
three years later, either in 1135 or 1136.'" The founder was 
Richard, son of Baldwin de Brionne. The latter had married 
Albreda, niece of William of Normandy, and received after the 
conquest the ‘honor and barony’ of Okehampton in Devon and 
the castle of Exeter with the custody of the county; and his son 
and heir Richard, founder of Brightley later removed to Ford, 
was sheriff of Devon.'"® In 1133! Richard made a grant to 
Waverley of his land of Brightley, in the later parish of Sampford 
Courtnay, for the foundation of an abbey of the Cistercian order, 
and demanded that a convent should be sent to it. Gilbert, abbot 
of Waverley, agreed, and after three years spent in preparing the 
necessary buildings, twelve monks under Richard, as abbot, were 
sent out to Brightley. For the space of a year, owing to the bounty 
of their founder, they lacked nothing, but after Richard’s death in 
1187 they began to bein sore need. For four years they carried on 
the struggle, but in vain, and at the end of that time were compelled 


"* This is illustrated, as will be seen, by the cases respectively of Clairvaux and 
oe in Yorkshire, and of Clairvaux and Whitland in what is now Caermarthen- 
shire. 

"8 Vide Ann. Monast. ii. 223 and i. 186 for annals of Waverley and Burton respec- 
tively ; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 283 and 358; Monast. v. 328; and Notit. Monast. 
Leicest. ix. "6 Monast. v. 331, Append. II. 

"7 The Annals of Waverley (vide Ann. Monast. ii. 225), and a manuscript printed 
in part by Dugdale (Monast. v. 378) have 1136. One of Mr. Birch’s lists, however, 
(vide Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 284), Manriquez, Henriquez, and Janauschek have 


1135. "8 Monast. v. 377-8, Append. I. 
4° Ib. Oliver, Monasteries of Devon, p. 49, has 1132. 
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to return to the parent-house. Going back as they had come, on 
foot, with uplifted cross, they passed through the manor of Thorn- 
comb, where Adelicia, sister and heiress of Richard, saw them. 
Calling them to her she heard their story and was filled with grief 
and shame that the pious intention of her brother for the honour 
of God and the welfare of his house should have been so frustrated. 
Straightway she conferred upon them in exchange -for Brightley 
her house in the manor of Thorncomb called Ford (later Westford) 
till a more suitable building could be prepared. Here they remained 
six years, until the house called Hartescath, afterwards Ford, was 
completed.'° 

The third daughter-house of Waverley, THams, situated about a 
mile from the Oxfordshire town of that name, in what is now Thame 
Park, was founded 22 Aug. 1188.!*" The date of the original 
foundation of Sir Robert Gait,!®? which was ‘ at Otteley in the parish 
of Oddington,’ is unknown.’ Robert’s endowment consisted of five 
virgates of land, to which Edith, wife of Robert d’Oily, added a part 
of her dower in Weston, and the abbot and convent of Waverley 
one hide in Norton. The other benefactors of this abbey are, in 
connexion with the Cistercian settlement, unimportant with the 
exception of the diocesan Alexander, bishop of Lincoln. The latter, 
by the gift of his park at Thame to which he removed the abbey, 
became its second founder. 

Brvuern, also in Oxfordshire, near Burford, was founded in 
1147 by Nicholas Basset. Among the benefactors were Robert, 
Geoffrey, and William de la Mare and Ralph of Aumale,'® 

The last and most northerly of the houses sent forth by Waverley 
during the period of the settlement,'** was Comps in Warwickshire, 
five miles from Coventry, founded by Richard de Camville in 
1150.'” The original endowment of the founder, which consisted 
of totam terram de Smita,'** with all pertaining thereto, was confirmed 
by Roger de Mowbray,” who, with Nigel and William de Mowbray, 


12 Monast. v. 378, Append. I, 

21 The Annals of Waverley give this date, but one of Mr. Birch’s lists (which 
Janauschek follows) and Manriquez have 1137. 

122 Monast. v. 404, Append. II. Cf. also p. 403. 

%3 Traces of this foundation remain at Oddington Grange, a few miles from 
Oxford, 

4 The Waverley Annals (l.c. p. 232), and both Mr. Birch’s lists give this date, 
which is accepted also by the editors of the Monast., Manriquez and Henriquez. 

123 Monast. v. 497, Append. I. 

'26 Grace-Dieu in later Monmouthshire, the only remaining daughter-house of 
Waverley, was not founded until 1226. 

27 The Annals of Waverley (l.c. p. 233), one of Mr. Birch’s lists (J.c. p. 361), Man- 
riquez and Janauschek. The Annals of Louth Park (v. Monast. v. 582) give 1149, 
and Mr. Birch’s other list (/.c. p. 288) 1151. 

128 Monast. vy. 584, Append. I. For the reason of the donation in the character of 
the site, which was low, woody, and solitary, vide Dugdale, Warwickshire, pp. 144-5. 

129 Monast. v. 584, Append, II. 
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Robert and Reginald Basset, appears again among the benefactors 
of this abbey. By a grant of Henry II somewhat later the monks 
of Combe became possessed of important privileges within their 
territory, ‘free-warren, court-leet, felons’ goods, infangthef and out- 
fangthef: to be free likewise from services to the county and 
hundred court ; and, moreover, from paying of toll; and all other 
customs pertaining to the crown.’ Among the ‘antient* gifts to 
this house Dugdale mentions that of John of Merston, ‘ otherwise 
called John Jabet,’ of lands in Merston, ‘ to find shoos for the poor 
that were dayly releived at the Abby-gate.’ '*! 

Even during this early period the daughters of Waverley carried 
on the work of the plantatio to the third and fourth generation. 
The first offshoot from Garendon, Bipp.espon, six miles from 
Buckingham, has already been mentioned. Ernald de Bosco, 
steward of Earl Robert of Leicester, the founder of the parent- 
house, had come into a possession which he regarded as insecure 
on account of the peculiar method of its acquisition, described in the 
abbey register. Robert de Meperteshal, lord of Biddlesdon, had 
got into difficulties by stealing a dog in the king’s court. He 
hastened, however, to extricate himself by the gift of the township 
of Biddlesdon, with five virgates of land near Whitfield, to Geoffrey 
de Clinton, the chamberlain, then in the enjoyment of the king’s 
favour. The gift was made on the definite understanding that 
Robert should be defended from the legal consequences of his act. 
Meanwhile William, son of Aluredus, lord of Marieland, had con- 
ferred half the latter upon Robert for a place of sojourn in the 
neighbourhood. In the course of time Geoffrey de Clinton 
returned to Robert Biddlesdon and the land at Whitfield as the 
dower of a kinswoman whom the latter married. These lands were 
now held by Robert with the half of Marieland above mentioned, 
which henceforward became attached to, and followed, Biddlesdon. 
In the time of Stephen’s wars, Robert, through neglect of the 
services due from them, again lost these lands, this time by escheat 
to his lord, the earl of Leicester. The latter conferred them upon 
his steward, Ernald de Bosco, who, foreseeing that his right would 
be contested, and that the land would not descend in safety to his 
heirs, sagaciously determined, with the consent of his lord, to found 
an abbey there (July 8, 1147).'* His foresight was justified. 
Robert de Meperteshal subsequently claimed the lands, and the 
monks were obliged, with the help of Earl Robert, to acquit his 
claim, and purchase a charter of confirmation, by the payment of 
ten marks. This story is a fair illustration of the difficulties of 
some of the early Cistercian houses. The seemingly generous 
donations were frequently, if not asa rule, of land which the founder 

1 Monast. v. 582-3. '* Ib. 
182 Tb, 366-7, Append. 1; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 360. 
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valued least among his possessions, occasionally, as in this case, of 
land labouring under some disability, which would severely tax the 
resources of an obscure and struggling house. There was apparently 
some peculiarity in the relationship of Biddlesdon or Bitlesdon and 
its parent-house Garendon, for the former is expressly stated both 
in the charter of Ernald de Bosco '* and in that of the earl of 
Leicester '** to have been subordinate to Garendon. In what this 
subordination consisted beyond the statutory subjection of a 
Cistercian monastery to the house from which it sprang, does not 
appear. ' 

BorpesLey in Worcestershire, near Bromsgrove, founded in 
1138,'*, was also derived from Garendon. The charters relating 
to the foundation of this house are difficult to reconcile. That of 
the Empress Matilda states that she was the foundress of Bordesley, 
and gives her donation.'’* It is witnessed among others by Waleran 
de Beaumont, earl of Mellent, and confirmed by Richard I '** without 
mention of another founder. Yet there exists also a charter of Earl 
Waleran,'** in which he declares himself to be the founder of Bor- 
desley and the donor of certain of the lands mentioned in Matilda’s 
charter. No doubt the uusettled state of the country at the time when 
the Cistercian order was taking root in England, by which the pro- 
gress of the movement was so powerfully affected, left a minor trace 
in the accumulation of charters to the various religious houses. Yet 
the reason of the existence of the two in the case of Bordesley is 
not so obvious as, for instance, in that of Radmore in Cannock 
Chase in Staffordshire. Both Stephen and Matilda declared them- 
selves to have given and confirmed the endowment of the latter.'*® 
It was thus entitled to the respect of both sides in the civil 
war. Among the benefactors of Bordesley the earls of Chester 
again appear.'*° 


The abbeys derived from Bordesley complete the filiation of 


‘83 Monast. v. 367, Append. II, ‘ Sciatis me dedisse terram meam de Bitlesdena in 
bosco et in plano ordini de Cistels intitulato ad abbatiam de Gereldona.’ 

1% Tb., Append. V, ‘ Volo et concedo donum quod Ernaldus praedictus dedit .. . 
ad abbatiam faciendam et adtitulatam ad abbatiam de Geroudona.’ 

185 Ann. Monast. i. 186; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 285 and 359; Notit. Monast. 
Worcest. iv. ; Monast. v. 407; Orig. Cist. i. 53. 

86 Monast. v. 409, Append. I, ‘ totam terram Bordesleie et Teneshale, et Ludeshale, 
et Cobesleie, et Holesweie, praeter terram parcarii, et totum dominicatum Budifordiae et 
Northuniae, in bosco et plano, in pratis et pasturis, in aquis et molendinis, et in 


omnibus aliis pertinentiis. Praeterea ius advocationis et dominationis ecclesiae de 
Terdebiga, cum virgata terrae in eadem villa... 
187 Tb. Append. II. 


'88 Tb. p. 410, Append. III. ‘ Sciatis me fundasse abbatiam de Bordesleia . . . 
dedimus in elemosinam perpetuam et confirmamus, totam terram de Bordesleia et de 
Teneshala, et de Terdebigga, cum omnibus pertinentiis suis, et ius advocationis, et 
donationis ecclesiae eiusdem villae de Terdebiga.’ 

18 Tb. p. 446, Append. I and II. 

0 Ib. p. 407. Cf. p. 410, Append. IV. 
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Waverley at the close of this period, as neither Bruern nor Combe 
sent forth any daughter-houses, and those of Ford '*' and Thame '” 
fall beyond. The first of these was Srone.eicH, in Warwickshire, 
called also Stanley in Ardern, translated from Radmore in Cannock 
Chase in Staffordshire. From the charters of the Empress Maud 
and Stephen '** it would appear that the land of Radmore, with a 
tract called Mellesho, was given and confirmed by both the opposed 
sovereigns to a small society of hermits about the year 1141.’ 
Roger de Clinton, bishop of Chester, gave permission to the latter 
to adopt any form of religious life they might choose, and to receive 
and instruct women therein. After some years of anxiety and 
trouble, arising from the disturbed state of the country, they 
applied to the empress to change their seat. This she promised 
on condition of their entrance into the Cistercian order, for which 
she entertained great affection. The hermits, after a little delibera- 
tion, accepted the condition, and two charters of Henry, duke of 
Normandy,'* attest the foundation of the Cistercian house of 
Radmore in this forest.'° Here they remained thirteen years in 
spite of insufficient provision and the incursions of the foresters, 
until in 1154, Henry, now king, at the request of his mother, gave 
them in exchange for Radmore his manor of Stoneleigh, near 
Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, to which they removed in that 
year. 

‘ Westwards of Atherton [in Warwickshire] scarce a mile,’ the 
well-known Cistercian patron, Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby, 
chose the site of Merevae as fittest for solitude and devotion. 
Merevale was the second daughter-house of Bordesley, and was 
founded 2 Oct. 1148.'7 According to the charter of Earl 
Robert,'“* the abbey was endowed, with restricted reference to the 
salvation of his own soul and those of his wife and father,'*® with 
his forest in Arden, what he had in Whittington, the manors of 
Weston and Overton, or Orton, ‘ Hardwick in the Peak’ in Derby- 
shire, and some pasture lands. 


‘! Bindon in Dorsetshire (1172), and Dunkeswell in Devonshire (1204). 

'® Rewley, near Oxford (1281). 43 Monast. v. 446, Append. I and II. 

'* Tb. p. 447, Append. VI. 43 Tb, p. 447, Append. IV and V. 

6 Upon entering the Cistercian order, the hermits of Radmore would, of course, 
resign the right conferred by Bishop Roger, to receive and instruct women, for houses 
of men and women, such as the Gilbertine in England, were against the Cistercian 
rule (vide Monuments Primitifs de la Régle Cistercienne, p. 251, vii.), and even the 
presence of sorores conversae was strictly forbidden. 

"7 Monast. v. 481, with which one of Mr. Birch’s lists, Manriquez, and Janauschek 
agree. 

48 1b. p. 482, Append. I. 


149 
The more usual form of endowment had reference to the welfare of the race of 
the founder, in some such form as ‘Sciant omnes... . quod ego . . . dedi et con- 
firmavi . . . pro anima mea et animabus patris et matris meae, et omnium praede- 


cessorum nostrorum et successorum nostrorum.’ This was rarely extended to include 
friends, occasionally, all Christian souls. 
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Fuaxuey or Dean in the forest of that name in Gloucestershire, 
the third and last offshoot from Bordesley, was founded by Roger, 
second earl of Hereford, in the time of Stephen.’ The exact date 
of its foundation is unknown.'*' It may probably be placed between 
the years 1151 and 1154, as the charter of Henry, which might, 
however, it is to be remembered, either precede or .follow the 
foundation, is given as duke of Normandy and count of Anjou,'™ 
therefore after the death of his father in 1151, and before his acces- 
sion to the English throne. After the year 1154 he granted a 
second charter as king." With the foundation of Flaxley, the 
work of Waverley in the settlement, dignified and useful rather 
than great, was complete. 


III 


The true interest of the Cistercian settlement lies in the north, 
and, at a somewhat later period, in the west. In civitatibus, castellis, 
vilis, runs one of the earliest regulations of the ‘ first fathers,’ nulla 
nostra construenda sunt. cenobia, sed in locis a conversatione hominum 
semotis.* This in early Cistercian practice came to mean, where 
possible, wild, secluded valleys. Thus the southern and midland 
parts even of twelfth-century England, where, moreover, the older 
orders were in possession of the soil, offered no free scope for the 
newborn, restless energy of the monks of Citeaux. It is not here, 
therefore, but among the Yorkshire dales and moorlands, and the 
deep valleys of Wales, that we must seek for the spirit which 
animated the founders of Citeaux. With it reappear some of the 
characteristic features of the early movement in Burgundy, and it 
is important to notice in the cases both of Yorkshire and of Wales 
that the main impulse of the movement proceeded direct from 
the greatest of the parent-houses, Clairvaux itself. The foreign 
Cistercian writers are strangely silent as to Waverley, though it was 
undoubtedly, as we have seen, the first house of the order founded 
in this country. Manriquez, while giving the dates correctly, some- 
what doubtfully assigns to Waverley rather than to the earliest of the 
northern houses, Rivauix, near Helmsley, in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, the precedence in England.’’ Speaking of William, 
first abbot of Rivaulx, the same author says that he was worthy to 
introduce the Cistercian rule of life into England, his fatherland.’ 
Miraeus '” and Henriquez (though the latter again dates Waverley 


180 Notit. Monast. Gloucest. xi. 
151 Manriquez gives 1151, and this Janauschek also accepts. 
182 Monast. v. 590, Append. I. In the Cartulary of, Flazley Abbey, pp. 1-2, ed. 


A. W. Crawley-Boevey, the foundation of the house is placed between the years 1148 
and 1154. 


188 Tb. Append. II. 
'8t Tnstituta ap. Guignard, p. 250, i. Cf. also Hxord. Cist. ib. p. 72. 
185 Ann. Cist. i. 202-3. '36 Tb. p. 227. 87 Chron. Cist. p. 89. 
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correctly '*) refer to the entry of the Cistercian order into this 
country as having been brought about by Walter Espec,'** founder 
of Rivaulx, and Thurstan, archbishop of York, the great patron of 
the Yorkshire abbeys. Even Dugdaie 160 felt it to be necessary to 
mention the difference of opinion among our historians as to 
whether or not Waverley was the first house of the order founded 
here. Ailred of Rivaulx incidentally throws light upon the 
origin of the confusion in the complete insignificance of Waverley 
until the spread of the order in the north.'** The Yorkshire settle- 
ment would appear to have been the result of an entirely separate 
movement originating from Clairvaux, and not, as the editors of the 
‘Monasticon ’ suppose,'*? brought about by the monks who came to 
England in 1128.'* With the work of the latter it is improbable 
that Bernard had any connexion. They were sent, as has been 
said, from L’Aumone, of the line of Citeaux, and their coming was 
silent, almost unknown. Not so that of the monks whom Bernard 
sent forth from Clairvaux. Henriquez tells the story as that of 
the introduction of the order into England, without mention of 
Waverley, in his life of William, first abbot of Rivaulx, qui Ordinem 
Cisterciensem primus propagavit in Anglia. From Henriquez there- 
fore we may borrow.'* 

William was an Englishman of honourable birth and liberal 
education, who, overcome with weariness of earthly fame and desirous 
of serving God only, retired to Clairvaux, where, under the guidance 
of St Bernard, he made great progress in the divine life and know- 
ledge.'® At this time Bernard, fired by the zeal of extending his 
order, resolved to send forth certain of his sons to tell in the isles 
the story of the glory of the Lord. Above all did he think of England 
where religious life was languid, and had wellnigh perished—lost in 


188 Fascic. ii. 421. 
8° Menologium Cist. p. 99 (note) ed. Henriquez, ‘ ipso enim procurante et expensas 


suppeditante Cist. nostri primum locum in ea insula obtinuerunt.’ Cf. also Fascic. 
i. 210. 


0 Warwickshire, p. 145. 

'** De Bello Stand. ap. Twysden, Decem Scriptores, p. 338. ‘ Waverlenses quoque 
fratres qui hactenus quasi in angulo latuerant, cognito quod eiusdem essent ordinis, 
Cisterciensium monasteriorum numerum auxerunt.’ 

' Vol. v. p. 274. 

'* The authority of Ailred (J.c.) is distinctly in support of this view. Speaking of 
Walter Espee, he says, ‘ Cisterciensem ordinem . . . favente sibi glorioso rege Henrico 
in has partes advexit, suscipiens fratres de monasterio nobilissimo Clarevallis per 
manum Deo dilecti Abbatis Bernardi. Qui venientes in Angliam anno ab incarna- 
tionis Domini 1132, . . .’ 

'* Fascic. i. 209-11. This writer Janauschek justly describes as an auctor 
operosior quam accuratior, but the main outlines of the story given here are confirmed 
by Hugh of Kirkstall (vide Walbran, Memorials of Fountains Abbey, i. 3), and Ailred 
of Rivaulx (.c.) 

6 William was the monk to whom St. Bernard dictated his famous letter written 


‘in medio imbre sine imbre.’ Vide S. Bern. Vita Prima, Bern. Opp. iv. 255 (Migne, 
elxxxv.). 
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the swelling tide of vice. For this purpose he chose William as most 
worthy, and in his charge placed others both pious and fit. These 
took ship and came to England. Here, lest they should enter upon 
a task of such importance lightly and without due preparation, 
William presented himself and his companions before Henry, king 
of the English, and in all humility delivered unto him the letter of 
his master : — 


Henrico illustri Anglorum Regi, Bernardus abbas dictus de Clara- 
valle. ... 

In terra vestra tenetur praeda Domini mei atque vestri, et illa praeda, 
pro qua maluit mori, quam carere illa. Ego eam sequi dispusui et mittere 
de nostra militia, qui in manu valida, si vobis non displicet, requirant, 
recuperent, et reducant. Et nunc huius rei gratia praemissi hos, quos 
praesentes cernitis, exploratores. . . . Assistite eis tanquam nuntiis 
Domini vestri, et in ipsis feudum vestrum deservite.'™ 


The king, who had graciously received the monks, armed them ~ 
with gifts and privileges that they might freely preach the word of 
God among the people, and recall sinners to the paths of perfection. 
With infinite toil did they strive to recover and bring back the 
ancient inheritance of the Lord, now in miserable bondage under 
the fraudulent tyranny of the enemy. William, their strong leader, 
went before them, and with words of heaven-born wisdom and 
example of wondrous sanctity turned aside all the darts of the old 
enemy, and moved that people to walk in the paths of virtue and 
confirmed them therein. And so it came to pass that Walter Espec, 
a noble Englishman, won by the fame of the holy man, built 
Rivaulx in a place of horror and dreary solitude,’ and gave it to 
William and the Cistercian order in 1181."* From this place, as 
from a strong fortress, they went forth against the prince of dark- 
ness and fought manfully, growing day by day, in spite of envy, 
insult, affliction, and wrong. For Thurstan, archbishop of York, 
helped and shielded them, opposing himself as a strong wall against 
their enemies ; and so the persecution was stilled. 

The year 1131 was the generally received date of the foundation 
of Rivaulx. It is given in a manuscript printed by Dugdale,'® by 


166 Bern. Opp. i. 223-4, Ep. 92 (Migne, clxxxii.). Migne dates the letter 1132, but 
it would probably be early in this year and according to the old reckoning 1131. Cf. 
also Hugh of Kirkstall (Memorials of Fountains, i. 3, Surtees Soc.), who, speaking of 
this letter, says ‘exstat adhuc eiusdem epistola quam pro eis ad regem scripserat 
asserens, teneri praedam ... Suadet régi ut nuntiis assistat. . . . Quod et factum 
est. Suscepti cum honore a rege et regno, in provincia Eboracensi nova iaciunt 
fundamenta, construentes abbatiam quae Rievallis nominatur.’ 

‘7 This expression ‘ in loco horroris et vastae solitudinis ’ was a form of speech to 
which the Cistercian writers were much addicted. Mr. Walbran regards it as an 
appropriation of the original description of the site of Clairvaux. It certainly appears 
in the Vita Prima of William of St. Thierry, J.c. p. 241. 

168 Or 1132 (see the following paragraph). 

1 Monast. v. 280, Append. II. This date is accepted by the editors, ib. p. 274. 
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both the lists printed by Mr. Birch,'” and is accepted by Manriquez. 
The chronicle of Melrose,'” the first daughter-house of Rivaulx, has 
1132, also that of John of Hexham,'” and Ralph of Coggeshall,'” 
and this Leland'™“ and Janauschek'® accept. As we have, more- 
over, the authority of the abbot Ailred' for the fact that it was 
founded in the same year as Fountains, the most probable date- 
would seem to be 5 March 1134, ‘it being Saturday.’ The ‘ place 
of horror’ was a solitary spot in Blackmoor near Helmsley, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, the site chosen for the monastery being a 
deep, overgrown valley, that of the little river Rye. The original 
donation of Walter Espec given in 1180'” consisted of nine caru- 
cates of land, four in Grift and five in Tilbeston. To these he 
added the manor of Helmsley, and wood, pannage, and the like in 
the forest of Helmeslac, and in 1145 Bildesdale or Bilesdale. For 
variety of gift the list of the benefactions of Rivaulx is instructive, 
and it is interesting, moreover, as showing how the great wealth of 
the abbeys grew up from the accumulation of small donations. 

As to the life of the founder, Walter Espec, great variety of opinion 
appears among the Cistercian writers.'® There seems, however, 
good reason to believe that it was not until he could no longer serve 
his country that the old soldier, who had fought in the battle of the 
Standard at Northallerton, retired to his canons of Kirkham,'” to 


close in prayer « life of vigorous action. He was probably, in spite 
of the tradition which assigns to him a son, childless, and died in 
the same year as St. Bernard, 1153. His inheritance passed to his 
three sisters, the patronage of Rivaulx descending to Adelina, who 
married Peter de Roos or Ros. The growth of Rivaulx '® was. 


7” Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 283 and 358. 

" Chr. de Mailros, p. 69, Bannatyne Club. 

72 Ap. Symeon. Dunelm. ii. 285, ed. Arnold. 3 Chron. Angl. p. 9, ed. Stubbs. 

™ Collectanea, i. 42. > Orig. Cist. i. 22-3, 6 ZL..c. p. 338. 

"7 Monast. v. 281, Append. 1V and V. 

8 The Menolog. Cist. p. 99, only, of course, enters him as a monk, who ‘in 
humilitate et paupertate Deo placere studuit.’ That he was ever a Cistercian monk, 
however, is not proved. Henriquez, in a note to the above quotation, says that he 
learnt the rudiments of monastic life at York under a certain Stephen. Miraeus 
makes the latter into Stephen Harding of Citeaux, but this Manriquez corrects. Cf. 
also de Bello Stand. l.c. p. 338 et seq., for the part played by Espec in the battle as an 
old man. The story of the death of his son and heir William is circumstantially told 
in a Cottonian MS. (vide Monast. v. 280, Append. II), and has been used to enhance the 
beauty and interest of the ruins of the various foundations of Walter Espec. There 
is no mention of such a son, however, in any of the legal documents executed by 
Walter, even in those relating to Kirkham Priory, which the tradition says he founded 
near the scene of that son’s fatal accident. Moreover, Ailred (J.c. p. 338) has no 
mention of a child, but expressly says with regard to Walter, ‘cum liberis careret 
haeredibus.’ Cf. also the life of Ailred in the series published under the direction of 
Newman, Saints of England, iv. 79-88. 


'® Kirkham Priory of the Austin Canons Regular had been founded by Walter in 
1122. 


' Alexander III confirmed to this house all its possessions and privileges. Jaffé, 
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wonderfully rapid, far outstripping that. of Waverley. In 1148 
there were more than 3800 religious and lay brethren '*' bound 
together in extraordinary unity. From about this time and for 
many years the history of the house was that of the Abbot Ailred, 
who entered in 1135, led out the convent of Revesby in 1143, and 
returned to become abbot of Rivaulx two years later. Ailred is 
taken by Newman as a type of the internal life of the cloister. 
From his writings may be gathered the feelings and motives which 
actuated men of the loftier, more spiritual, and at the same time 
more genuinely Cistercian type, to enter upon the monastic life at 
this period.'*? In Ailred’s case the Cistercian law of sacrifice with 
regard to study was relaxed.!* 

The spread of the order from the year 1131 onwards, and more 
especially during the troubled times which followed upon the death 
of Henry I, was so rapid '™ that the point of view of the writers 
who regard Rivaulx as the true starting-point of Cistercian work in 
England is easily understood. The advance, moreover, was sure as 


Regesta Pontificum, ii. 151; cf. also Monast. v. 283, Append. IX, for the instrument 
in full. Rivaulx would appear notwithstanding to have at a later time suffered under 
the infringement of the privilege of exemption from tithes granted in 1132. Cf. Bull 
of Alexander IV, in Monast. v. 284, Append. XV. The words of the bull which 
granted the privilege were: ‘ne de laboribus quos propriis manibus aut sumptibus 
excolunt nemini decimas solvere teneantur.’ The sinister interpretation against which 
the bull of Alexander IV to Rivaulx is directed, sprang from the reading of de laboribus 
as though it were de novalibus. This was a common complaint of the early Cistercian 
houses. 

181 Hssai sur l’ Histoire de Citeaux, ii. 233-4. 

182 See Newman’s Saints of England, iv. 79 et seq., for the spiritual side of the 
Cistercian reform as represented by Ailred. Dalgairns there says that the Speculum 
Charitatis of this writer should be read side by side with the Charta Charitatis as a 
commentary. 

188 Fascic. ii. 224; cf. by the same author, Phoenia Reviviscens, p. 28. Cf. also 
Monuments Primitifs, 266, lviii. It was not until more than a century later that the 
Cistercians sought and obtained the sanction of the pope for the building of schools at 
Paris and elsewhere. The greatness which Henriquez in another place claims for the 
order in philosophy and theology does certainly not belong to this period, and was, 
as he says, ‘ praeter antiquorum patrum consuetudinem,’ and the result of ‘ experientia 
quae omnium rerum mater est.’ Vide Matt. Paris, Chron. Majora, v. 79 (ed. Luard), 
for the reason of the change of attitude with regard to study which had taken place in 
the order in 1249, ‘ monachi ne amplius forent contemptui fratribus Praedicatoribus 
et Minoribus . . . novum impetrarunt privilegium. Et ad hoe nobiles sibi Parisius 
et alibi . . . paraverunt mansiones, ut scholas exercendo, in theologia, decretis et 
legibus studerent liberius, ne viderentur aliis inferiores. . . .? Individual abbots, as in 
Ailred’s case, did undoubtedly study from the earliest period. Stephen Harding him- 
self found time to produce the Bible which goes by his name, and is still preserved in 
the library at Dijon, ‘ad cuius normam omnia eiusdem Ordinis Biblia corrigi prae- 
ceptum erat.’ And there must have been many abbots like Fastolph of Fountains at 
this period who both studied and diligently taught his monks. The latter wrote 
homilies, commentaries, and treatises upon music and harmony. Phoenix, pp. 101-2. 

18 De Bello Stand. L.c. p. 338, ‘ multos suae religionis fama ad optimorum studio- 
rum aemulationem incitaverunt [scil. Rievallenses] unde in brevi multiplicasti super 


numerum plurima in regno utroque, Angliae scilicet et Scotiae cenobia condide- 
runt.’ 
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well as rapid, the failure of individual houses being rare, so complete 
was the system which bound them together.’ Both by direct effort 
and still more by unconscious influence did Rivaulx carry on the 
work.'* Her daughter-houses sent forth during this period were 
four—Melrose, Warden, Revesby, and Rufford.'*’ The history of 
Me ross, the first Cistercian abbey founded in Scotland, belongs to 
the monastic history of that country. So, also at this period, does 
that of its daughter-house Holme-Cultram, on the shores of the 
Solway Firth in Cumberland. The latter was founded in 1151 by 
Henry, son of David I of Scotland.'* It is not until the final cession 
of Cumberland to the English crown by Malcolm IV in 1156-7 and 
the grant to the abbey of a charter of confirmation by Henry II '® 
that Holme-Cultram may be regarded as an English house. 
Warpen or de Sartis (wardonae essartum) in Bedfordshire, was the 
third house founded by Walter Espec, probably in 1136.'° The 
donation of the latter consisted of the cleared land of ‘ Wardon 
and Sudgivela,’ with the wood belonging thereto, and certain rights 
of pannage and so on in all the woods of the said donor.'*' Warden 
was one of the more powerful abbeys of the order and actively 
carried on the work of extension, sending forth three daughter- 
houses, namely, Sawtrey, Sibton, and Tilty, The two former fall 
within this period and will be noticed later. The third, though 
founded a little after its close, that is to say in 1153,' may be 
incidentally mentioned here as the gift of one of the greater patrons 
of the Cistercian settlement, Robert de Ferrers, earl of Derby. 
Meanwhile, the direct work of Rivaulx was steadily advancing. 
Revessy, in Lincolnshire, not far from Horncastle, was founded 
in 1142 or 11431 by William de Romara, earl of Lincoln. It 
was dedicated, not to the Virgin alone, as was the usual Cistercian 
custom,'™ but to the Virgin and St. Lawrence. The charter of 


18 Vide Carta Charitatis, ap. Guignard, p. 82. 

186 De Bello Stand, l.c. p. 338: ‘ita alii ab ipsis Rievallensibus procreati, alii 
eorum exemplo provocati, multis cenobiis clariorem insulam reddiderunt.’ 

‘8? Pulton in Cheshire (1153), one of the foundations of Ranulph, second earl of 
Chester, was a daughter-house of Rivaulx, falling beyond our period. It was after- 
wards (1214) removed to Dieulacres, near Leek in Staffordshire. 

8 Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 288 and 361, and Orig, Cist. i. 130. Monast. v. 
593, has 1150. 189 Monast. v. 594, Append. I, 

' Stephen’s confirmation charter is dated 1135 (vide ib. p. 372, Append. I), and 
this is the date given by the editors of Dugdale (ib. p. 369). Dugdale himself gave 
1136 (ib. p. 372), for which see also Ann. Monast. i. 186; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 
284 and 358. Manriquez and Janauschek accept the latter date. 

'*! Monast. y. 372, Append. I. 

'* The date of this house is variously given, 1153 is that accepted by 
Janauschek. 

‘8 Monast. v, 453-4; and Orig. Cist. i. 76. 

'* Instituta, ap. Guignard, pp. 254-5, xviii. ‘ Decernimus ut omnes ecclesie nostre 


ac successorum nostrorum in memoria eiusdem celi et terre regine sancte Marie 
fundentur ac dedicentur,’ 
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Earl William ' contains a list of the exchanges and compensations 
by which he secured to the monks Revesby, Thoresby, and Saxby. 
Rurrorp, near Ollerton in Nottinghamshire, the last daughter- 
house sent forth directly from Rivaulx at this time, was founded 
in 1146 or 1148'® by Gilbert, earl of Lincoln. It was endowed 
by the latter with all Rufford, thirty acres on the banks of the 
Trent, his land in Cratela, one carucate in Barton and certain lands 
in Willoughby.'” 

The two houses derived from Warden, which fall within this 
period, have stiJl to be noticed. Sawrrey in Huntingdonshire was 
probably founded in 1147' by Simon de St. Liz, earl of North- 
ampton.'® His endowment was confirmed by Malcolm of Scot- 
land, as earl of Huntingdon.” No abbot of Sawtrey before 1193 was 
known to the editors of the ‘ Monasticon,’ but Henriquez **' mentions 
a certain Henry, whom in one place he calls abbot of Saltrey, or 
Sawtrey, and places about the year 1140. Probably, however, this 
was only a monk of the house.”? Henriquez says the latter was 
partly educated by Gilbert (probably Gervase) of Louth Park, and 
was wont to teach the-‘fear of the Lord’ as ‘the beginning of 
wisdom.’ Being possessed, moreover, by the belief that men were 
more powerfully moved by the fear of punishment than by the love 
of virtue, he would impress upon his hearers that nothing ‘ that 
defileth’ can enter into the kingdom of heaven. Apparently 
under the influence of the same conviction as to the motives. of 
human action, he wrote a book on purgatory.” Sreron, near 
Yoxford, in Suffolk, was founded in 1149 ° by William Chesney or 
Cheney, in performance of a vow of his brother John, who died 
before he could himself fulfil it, propter multa mala quae gesserat.™ 
With the foundation of Sibton the direct work of Rivaulx in the 


198 Monast. v. 454, Append. I. Another William de Romara, nephew of the above, 
founded from Revesby the abbey of Clive or Vallis Florida, on the north coast of 
Somerset, in 1188. 

196 Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287, has 1147; ib. p. 360, 1148. With the latter 
Manriquez and Janauschek agree. Cf. also Monast. v. 517-8. 

197 Tb, p. 518, Append. I. . 

18 Dugdale (ib. p. 522) gives 1147. His editors (ib. p. 521) have 1146. For 
1147 cf. Ralph of Coggeshall, Chron. Angl. p. 12; and Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287 
and 360. The latter date is accepted by Manriquez and Janauschek. 

199 Monast. v. 522, Append. I. 200 Tb. p. 523, Append. II. 

2 Fascic. ii. 253. 22 Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 397. 

23 Fascic. ii. 253: ‘ et quia videbat homines plerumque magis poenae timore quam 
virtutis amore a vitiis deterreri populo identidem inculcare consueuerat, nihil iniqui- 
tatum intrare posse in regnum coelorum.’ The book on purgatory was entitled De 
Purgatorio S. Patricii and was directed to Henry, abbot of Warden or de Sartis. For 
the prologue vide Migne, clxxx. p. 975. Cf. also ib. 971-4. 

24 Ralph of Coggeshall, Chron. Angl. p. 13; Chron. of\John of Oxenedes, p. 432, 
Rolls Ser.; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287 and 360; and Monast. v. 558, have 1149 
Dugdale himself (Monast. v. 559, ed. Caley) gave 1150, and this Janauschek also (Orig. 
Cist. i. 118) prefers. 

28 Monast. v. 560, Append. IV. 
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settlement of the Cistercian order in this country was completed. 
That this was but a part of that work, however, we have repeated 
proofs in the traces which remain of its very great influence 
exercised both consciously and unconsciously at this time. 

The greatest abbey of: the north was undoubtedly that of 
Founrarns, near Ripon, in Yorkshire. The story of the foundation 
of this house presents a close parallel with that of Citeaux itself, and 
the monks were wont to find in the fact great consolation for their 
sufferings.* The saintly example of the men who had come ‘ from 
a far country’ to Rivaulx, called into life a new spirit among the 
monks of the great Benedictine house of St. Mary’s, York. The 
abbot of the house, vir grandaevus et etate confectus, was alarmed at 
the sweeping character of the changes proposed by the reformers. 
He lamented that so great a misfortune should befall him in his 
old age as the rebellion of his sons. Warning the latter, therefore, 
of the presumptuous nature of their desire for perfection, he put 
forth every effort to stifle the new and dangerous spirit. In this he 
was firmly supported by the majority of the monks of the house, 
who shared their abbot’s profound objection to any changes 
threatening not only the peace of the community, but the 
moderate ease which a wise and liberal interpretation of St. 
Benedict’s rule permitted to them. In despair of sympathy or help 
from abbot or brethren, the reformers under Richard the prior 
appealed to Thurstan, archbishop of York. To him Richard went 
in person and showed how heavily upon their conscience lay the 
weight of the profession they had made, the lax manner in which 
they had hitherto carried it out, their desire for perfection, and 
intent to pursue the same. Moreover, he laid before him the 
opposition of the brethren and the prohibition of the abbot, asking 
counsel and humbly imploring help. The holy bishop saw that the 
work was of God and not of man; he promised his aid, and 
straightway named a day upon which to visit the abbey. Mean- 
while, Geoffrey the abbot, suspecting what had taken place, was 
alarmed lest Thurstan should support the rebels. He at once 
despatched messengers to various monasteries throughout the 
country, calling to him learned men and monks from all parts, in 
order that he might be strong for the conflict which he saw to be 
at hand. In due time the archbishop arrived at the abbey, having 
in his train, as it was fit, men of authority, discreet clerks, canons, 
and a large number of other religious. The abbot, attended by a 
crowd of monks, met him at the entrance to the chapter-house, 
and forbade his entrance with so great a following. It was un- 
lawful, he said, for a secular person to be present at the chapter 
of the abbey, nor could he allow the risk to monastic discipline 


206 See Mr. Walbran’s edition of the chronicle of Hugh of Kirkstall, Memorials of 
Fountains, i. 1-109, Surtees Soc. 
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from the presence of so large a number of clerks. Let the arch- 
bishop dismiss his followers and enter alone. At these words the 
bishop was very angry. It was wholly unfit, he pointed out, that 
he should take part in so important an affair alone and without 
counsellors, and moreover the scruple was absurd which had 
already permitted the entrance of so large a number of monks from 
all parts of the country. Upon this the calm of the cloister was 
broken and a tumult arose. The followers of the archbishop 
essayed to force their way in, while the monks resisted and hurled 
them back. At last the holy bishop succeeded in enforcing silence ; 
whereupon he laid the church under a solemn interdict and 
suspended the monks from the use of the blessed sacraments, He 
then retired into the church with his own followers, who were thus 
effectually separated from their opponents, sicut adeps a carne, 
adds the sympathetic chronicler. 

With Thurstan went the thirteen monks who had sought his 
protection. These remained in the archbishop’s palace for two or 
three months until a fit habitation could be provided for them. At 
the Christmas festival which he celebrated that year at Ripon, 
Thurstan conferred upon them the village of Sutton with a site for 
a monastery in Skeldale near Ripon, among rocks and thorns, fitter 
rather to be the haunt of beasts of the field than of men. This 
having been solemnly confirmed and the prior Richard elected 
abbot, Thurstan blessed them, and the monks departed to their 
solitude. The next few months were a time of severe trial. Shelter 
they had none, says the chronicler, save the branches of an elm- 
tree, and before they could think of preparing a house for themselves 
an oratory must be built for the divine use. In the preparation 
of the latter the monks passed their first days, rising nightly to vigils 
beneath the shadow of the elm. Not until the winter was over had 
they leisure to review their position and discuss the mode of life 
they should adopt. All agreed that the saintly simplicity, purity, 
and severity of the Cistercian rule offered what they sought, and 
messengers were despatched to St. Bernard beseeching him that 
they might receive the adoption of sons. Thurstan also wrote 
for them, and four letters of Bernard written at this time are 
extant. Two are to Geoffrey, abbot of St. Mary’s, who had 
appealed to St. Bernard against his rebel sons,” but met with 
scant sympathy. Bernard on the contrary somewhat pointedly 
warns him of the danger (which two out of the thirteen, Gervase 
aud Radulphus, had incurred) of those who ‘ having put their hand 
to the plough look back.’ ?* The third, beginning ‘ Splendor operis,’ 


Thurstan’s support seems to have been an efficient shield for the monks at 
Fountains, He had taken the precaution (in a long letter which Hugh inserts in his 
chronicle) to lay his version of the affair before William of Corbeil, archbishop of 
Canterbury. 28 Bern. Opp. i. 227 (Migne, clxxxii.). 
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is to Thurstan,” and is full of admiration and praise for his action 
in the affair. The fourth is to the monks of Fountains,”!® to whom 
Bernard writes encouragingly, and moreover sends to them a 
monk from Clairvaux, Geoffrey of Amaie,”"' to instruct them in the 
usages of the order they proposed to enter. It would not appear 
that they were formally admitted to the latter at this time,?'? nor 
even after the two years of severe suffering which ceased not nor 
had reached its climax when Geoffrey came. For the number of 
the monks grew larger without corresponding increase in the 
resources of the monastery, which were still limited to the gifts of 
Thurstan. The Burgundian found much to admire in the English 
monks, their frugality, swift obedience, and sobriety of manners, 
their hopefulness and patience in poverty, their firm faith and 
charity.” 

At the end of the two years the climax of want and suffering 
was reached, when none gave and there was no money to buy, 
and the future of the house looked dark indeed. The monks 
despaired, and the abbot himself departed to Bernard to implore 
him to receive them, seeing that they were without hope of bearing 
fruit in their own land. St. Bernard had actually assigned to 
them a grange in the diocese of Langres,* when the arrival of 
Hugh, dean of York, marked the turning-point in the fortunes of the 
house. Hugh brought with him not only money but books, and thus 
early laid the foundation of the Fountains library. Soon after- 
wards Serlo and Tosti, two canons of York, joined them with all 
their wealth. Robert de Sarz also and his wife Ragenilda con- 
ferred upon them the town of Harleshows? with the forest of 
Warkesale or Warsall, Serlo de Pembroke gave Cayton, and soon 
afterwards the monks obtained Aldbrough or Aldburgh from Roger 
de Mowbray. From the charter ”* of the latter it would appear that 
Aldbrough had been held by the monks of Pontigny near Auxerre 
by the grant of Roger’s father, Nigel d’Albini. Thus the long list 
of benefactions which were to make Fountains one of the wealthiest 
abbeys of the north, was begun, and the future of the house secure.?!” 

29 Tb. p. 228. 20 Tb, p. 229. 

*"\ Geoffrey of Amaie or Amayo, as it is elsewhere called, possibly Amayé in the 
district of Caen, retired with Bernard to Clairvaux, and was employed by him in the 
foundation of many houses, Mem. of Fountains, i. 47. He always refused to become 
abbot, preferring to return to Clairvaux, where he died in 1150. Essai surl’Hist. de 
Citeaua, ii. 385. . 

*? It was the Cistercian custom either to refuse abbeys inadequately provided with 
the means of support, or, having received such, to reduce them to the position of 
granges. Fountains does not appear to have been incorporated until 1135, and this 
may account for the error of Henriquez who places the foundation of a second house 
of the name in that year. 218 Memorials of Fountains, i. 47. 

"4 Longué, afterwards a Cistercian abbey, Memorials, i. 52. 

*8 Called Erlesholt in the Domesday Survey, ib. i. 54. 

216 Monast. v. 306, Append. LII. 

*” It was about this time that Serlo, upon the accuracy of whose memory depends 
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This course of prosperity was not unbroken, and received a severe 
check under Henry Murdac, the third abbot,?* to whom the sup- 
porters of William Fitz-Herbert attributed, and with reason, the 
deposition of the latter from the archbishopric of York to which he 
had been elected in 1140. The house was attacked and the monas- 
tery, including half the oratory, burnt by the followers of William. 
The abbot, against whom their vengeance was direeted, escaped, 
and it was he, says the chronicler, who first brought Fountains to 
the full perfection of Cistercian discipline, and finally rubbed off 
the rust of their former life.*"* Henry in 1147 became archbishop 
of York,?” and was succeeded at Fountains by Maurice, Thorold, 
and Richard Fastolpb, in quick succession, for the imperious ex- 
abbot still ruled the house. Among the names of the benefactors, 
besides those already given, may be mentioned Alan, duke of Brit- 
tany, and earl of Richmond, and Roger de Lacy, constable of 
Chester. 

The year 1132 as that of the foundation of the abbey is given 
by Hugh of Kirkstall,’ and accepted by all the best writers, includ- 
ing Dugdale, Tanner,-Manriquez, and Janauschek. During the 
thirteen years following upon 1136 Fountains sent forth eight 
daughter-houses, seven of which were in England, and constituted, 
together with the abbeys which they in their turn sent forth, the 
largest and by far the most powerful of the English generations. 
It included Newminster, with its three daughter-houses, Pipewell, 


that of Hugh’s account of the foundation, entered the house, ‘ circa idem tempus, ego, 
Serlo, valefaciens saeculo, Fontes me contuli.’ Mem. of Fountains, i. 57. 

218 Henry Murdac had been sent by Bernard from Vauclair about 1143, Mem. of 
Fountains, i. 131, on the death of the second abbot Richard, and obediently elected by 
the convent. The exact date of Henry’s election is unknown. That here given is 
taken from a chronicle of the abbots in the President Book of Fountains, published 
by Mr. Walbran. Migne gives 1138, v. Bern. i., Bern. Opp. 525-6 (Pat. Lat. elxxxii.), 
but this is too early. 

219 « Homo magnanimus,’ says Hugh (Mem. of Fountains, i. 85) of Henry Murdace, 
‘ et in causa iustitiae omnino invincibilis, eligens [magis] pro iustitia periclitari quam 
iniustitia, eo praesidente, periclitetur. Curam igitur suscepti regiminis [scil. Font.] 
magnifice administravit, evellens et destruens quicquid in agro dominico inventum 
est alienae plantationis.’ " 

220 T. Stubbs, Actus Pontif. Ebor. in Raine, Historians of the Church of York, 
ii. 391, says that Innocent II, Calixtus II, and Lucius II found no reason for deferring 
William’s consecration, but the Cistercian Eugenius III ‘ pro libito suae voluntatis’ 
cassavit.’ Even in 1147 Henry was not duly elected (Le Neve, Fasti Eccl. Angl. 
iii. 99, ed. Hardy) as Hilary, afterwards bishop of Chichester, had a majority, but the 
pope, in the plenitude of his power, promoted Henry, and consecrated him 7 Dec. 
1147. Mr. Morison, in his Life and Times of St. Bernard, p. 351, has a note on the 
disputed election to the archbishopric of York in 1140 in which he says that, rightly 
or wrongly, William’s election was regarded as simoniacal by many of the clergy, 
and that Innocent II pronounced against it, though under the protection of his uncles 
King Stephen and Henry of Blois, bishop of Winchester, William was installed. 

221 Mem. of Fountains, i. 10. The monks left St. Mary’s on 6 Oct. 1132, and the 
abbey was founded at the Christmas festival, according to Ailred (de Bello Stand. ap. 
Twysden, p. 338) on 27 Dec. 
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Roche, and Sawley, Kirkstead, Louth Park, Woburn, Lysa in 
Norway, Kirkstall, Vaudey, and Meaux. A short account of the 
foundation of each of these houses is given in Hugh’s narrative, 
and to this Mr. Walbran has added copious notes and extracts from 
the numerous and valuable sources of information open tohim. It 
would therefore be superfluous to do more here than point out as 
briefly as possible the part they play in the Cistercian settlement. 

The convent of Newmrinster, near Morpeth in Northumberland, 
was sent forth in the fifth year of Fountains (1137) at the request 
of Ralph de Merlay and Juliana his wife. The former, on a visit to 
Fountains in that year, had seen the saintly life of the brethren, 
and, inspired of God for the salvation of his soul, assigned a site 
and offered it to the abbot Richard for the building of a monastery. 
The gift was accepted, and a monk named Robert (afterwards St. 
Robert #") chosen to lead out the convent, which was settled at New- 
minster in the same year, about January 1134. 

Shortly after and on the same day, that is to say, on 2 Feb. 1148, 
two convents set out from Fountains for Lincolnshire. One went 
to Krrxsteap under Robert de Siwella, the other to Haverholme 
under Gervase; both Gervase and Robert being, of course, of the 
tried band of monks who came forth from St. Mary’s. Kirkstead ** 
on the left bank of the Witham, about seven miles from Horncastle, 
was the gift of Hugh Brito, son of Eudo, lord of Tattershall. This 
nobleman having vowed to build an abbey of the Cistercian order, 
bade them call to him the abbot of Fountains. By the advice of 
the latter he divided with the Lord his inheritance, and consecrated 
to the divine use a plain hemmed in by brambles and marshes, 
prophetically (perhaps because it was worth nothing else) named 
Kirkstead.2* Conan, duke of Brittany and earl of Richmond, 
son of Alan, founder of St. Mary’s, York,” was a benefactor 
to this house. With the site of Haverholme, near Sleaford, 
given to Fountains in 1137 by Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, the 
convent sent out with that of Kirkstead (2 Feb. 114%) was dis- 
satisfied. Whether it was unhealthy or in the judgment of the 
monks unlikely to prove profitable, even with the utmost skill and 
industry, is we do not know.. It is to be remembered that the 
great agricultural labours of the Cistercians during six centuries, 
which rendered possible their pastoral success, were begun at this 


= St. Robert had, with the permission of his abbot, gone forth from Whitby, 
where he was consecrated, and joined the monks from St. Mary’s. Fascic. i. 218. 

3 For date 1139 vide Mem. of Fountains, i. 68; Jowrn. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 285; 
Ann. Monast. ii. 228; and Orig. Cist. i. 55. Mr. Birch’s other list in Jowrn. Arch. 
Assoc. xxvi. 359, has 1138, and this Manriquez accepts. 

24 Mem. of Fountains, i. 61. 223 Leland, Collectanea, i. 22. 

"6 Monast. v. 421, Append. XVII. See also Append. XX for the curious and inte- 


resting charter of Richard de Builli. Hovedé Kloster in Norway is said to have been a 
daughter-house of Kirkstead. 


uu2 
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time. \For the reclamation of the wild, undrained land with which 
the founder endowéd them, and which was for long a source of ad- 
ditional expenditure rather than of income,”’ they adopted methods 
of acknowledged excellence. But the success of their effort depended, 
of course, upon the doubtful possibilities of the hitherto unproduc- 
tive and hopeless-looking land with which frequently, if not as a 
rule, they were endowed.) But this they soon became able to gauge 
with such accuracy that a mistake was rarely made, or, if made, 
speedily rectified by removal.\Whether the site of Haverholme was 
found ‘ impossible ’ is unknown ; the chronicler simply says it ‘ dis- 
pleased the brethren’ sent thither, and so Alexander gave them 
Loutn Park instead. VAlexander the Magnificent,”* nephew of 
Roger of Salisbury, the minister of Henry I, himself one of the 
greatest of the secular bishops, and an active builder of castles 
as well as monasteries, was one of the most powerful supporters of 
the early Cistercian movement in England.\/ Gervase, the first 
abbot of Parcolude, or Louth Park, was the intimate friend of 
Ailred of Rivaulx, and the author of a letter to the latter by which 
he was induced to write his treatise known as the ‘ Speculum 
Charitatis.’ °° Henriquez states that Gervase was the author also 
of a volume of letters to Ailred and others,”° and some historical 
pieces are attributed to him.”! 

The next daughter-house of Fountains, Wosurn,”” fifteen miles 


from Bedford, was founded by Hugh of Bolebec in the year 
1145. The original endowment consisted of the little town of 
Woburn in the diocese of Lincoln with some fields lying near.** 
In the same year in which this house was founded, the bishop of 
‘Bergen in Norway was in England, and came to Fountains. So 
impressed was he, says the chronicler, by a form of religious life of 
which he had hitherto known nothing, that he besought the abbot 


27 The first outlay would be in cattle and granges. The latter were a very 
important feature in the Cistercian system. Their heads or magistri were usually 
lay brethren, and by the latter they were worked. For the regulations of the daily 
life of the conversi on the granges vide Monwments de la Régle Cistercienne, p. 276 et seq. 
Eugenius in his bull of 1152 (vide Bullar. ii. 325) speaks of the granges as atria eccle- 
siarum, and in the thirteenth century they grew into villages, with parochial churches 
under Cistercian charge. The distance between them, as between the abbey, was 
fixed by statute (vide Monwments, 258, xxxii.): ‘ Grangiae autem diversarum abbatiarum 
distent inter se ad minus duabus leugis.’ 

28 Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, vii. 33, and also ib. 197, Append. E. 

229 Biblioth. Pat. Cist. v. 294. This letter is prefixed to the treatise, as Gervase 
himself says to Ailred, wt pudori tuo parcatur. 

230 Fascic. ii. 252. 23! Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 314. 

22 Janauschek, Orig. Cist. i. 83, has a note concerning the site of this house. 
‘Woburnam ... a Premonstratensibus olim incultam fuisse testes primarii plane 
ignorant.’ 

233 Mem. of Fountains, i. 88, and Ann. Monast. ii. 231, have this year, which is 
accepted also by Tanner, Manriquez, and Janauschek. 

234 Monast. v. 479, Append. I. 
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to send out a convent to his diocese. The abbot agreed, and next 
year, that is to say, in 1146, the bishop took back with him twelve 
monks under the abbot Ranulph, homo verendus et plenus dilectione. 
These built the house of Lysa, a little to the south of Bergen, the 
only daughter-house of Fountains sent beyond the seas at this 
period. Lysa became famous in Norway, its abbots being chosen 
to fill some of the chief bishoprics, and was held by Fountains 
until 1218, when by order of the general chapter it was released. 

Krrxstatu, near Leeds, the chief gift of the Lacys to Cister- 
cianism at this period, was originally founded in 1147” at Bar- 
noldswick, a few miles from Skipton. The history of Kirkstall 
is said to have attracted more attention than that of any other 
Yorkshire abbey except Fountains. A chronicle of the foundation 
is extant in which some account is given of the early difficulties of 
the house.*” From this we may borrow the main outlines of the 
story, which is a fairly typical one with a few characteristic features 
of its own. 

In those days there was in Yorkshire a man of large posses- 
sions, great and renowned among the nobles of the land, by name 
Henry de Lacy. And it came to pass that he was sick many 
days. Touched and penitent under the hand of God, he made a 
vow that he would build a house of the Cistercian order, and when 
he recovered did not forget the vow. Calling to him the abbot of 
Fountains he offered the village of Barnoldswick for the building of 
an abbey. The abbot consented, and the agreement was ratified by 
charter. Of this place Hugh Bigod, earl of Norfolk, was lord, and 
from it claimed an annual rent of five marks. For many years the 
rent had been left unpaid, and the abbot of Fountains accepted the 
gift without knowing of the claim. This was of course revived at 
a later period to the consternation of the monks, but was finally 
remitted during the reign of Henry II.%* The regular offices of 
the new abbey having been first, according to oustom, made 
ready, Alexander, prior of Fountains, was consecrated abbot, and 
on the same day, 19 Dec. 1147, went forth with his twelve monks 
and ten lay brethren. They found the church at Barnoldswick 
very old, and to it, moreover, were attached four parochial ‘ vills,’ 
namely, the two Martons, Bracewell, and Stoke, besides Barnolds- 
wick, and two little places from which the inhabitants had been 


a Mart. et Dur. Thesaur. Novus, p. 1313. Stat. Select. Ord. Cist. an. 1213: 
s Quoniam abbas de Fontanis in Anglia abbatiam de Lysa in Norwegia secundum for- 
mam ordinis nostri competenter non potest visitare, eadem domus de Lysa domui de 
Alvestro committitur in filiam. Abbas de Asilo abbati de Alvestro hoc denuntiet.’ 
Vide also Orig. Cist. i. 88, and Mem. of Fountains, i. 89. 
' 6 Mem. of Fountains, i. 90; Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287 and 360. This date 
is accepted by Dugdale, Tanner, Henriquez, and Janauschek. 

*7 Monast. v. 530, Append. II. 

*8 Ib. p. 531, also 535, Append. XIII. 
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removed to make way for the monks. The parishioners naturally 
came to church on festivals as usual, with their priest and clergy, 
and disturbed the repose of the monks dwelling there. The abbot, 
Alexander, seeing this and zealous on behalf of the peace and quiet 
of his house, sed minus consulte, says the chronicler, pulled down 
the church to its foundations, clergy and parishioners in vain pro- 
testing. The latter appealed to the metropolitan against ‘such 
unwonted presumption.’ But unfortunately the archbishop was 
Henry Murdac, former abbot of Fountains, and the action of the 
monks was confirmed. A further appeal to the apostolic see itself, 
that is to say, to the Cistercian Eugenius III, was likewise vain. 
Against such solidarity of interest the injured parishioners might 
spend their strength in vain. It would appear, however, from a 
deed executed by Archbishop Murdac, to which Mr. Walbran calls 
attention,” that the abbot did what he could to make reparation 
for his act by sending up a special request that the two chapels of 
Bracewell and Marton might be erected into mother-churches. 

The brethren at Barnoldswick did not prosper. Wandering 
bands of robbers in the unsettled state of the country infested the 
woods, while frequent rain killed off their products. For some 
years they bore it, living in continual poverty and want, until the 
abbot, seeing how undesirable was their present site, began to think 
of removing the monastery. It chanced that one day while making 
a journey on the business of his house, he passed through a wooded 
valley called Airedale. There he found a little band of brethren in 
religious garb leading the life of hermits. Charmed with the beauty 
of the place he turned aside to them and inquired concerning their 
mode of life, the form of their religion, whence they came, and from 
whom they had received the place in which they dwelt. One named 
Seleth, their head, replied that he came from the south, obedient 
to the call of a voice from heaven which bade him arise and go into 
the province of York and there seek diligently in the valley which 
is called Airedale for a certain place named Kirkstall. This he did, 
leaving home and servants, and came thither, led to the place by 
shepherds. Alone he lived many days until the brethren then with 
him joined him in the common life of the brothers of Leruth. As 
he listened the abbot turned over in his mind the many advantages 
of the place, the beauty of the valley, its flowing waters, and woods 
close at hand. And it seemed to him a place pleasant and fit to 
build an abbey upon. So he began gently to warn the brethren con- 
cerning the welfare of their souls, setting forth before them the peril of 
self-will, the small number of their band—disciples without a master 
—and exhorted them to a greater perfection and a higher form of 
religious life. And bidding them farewell he departed to the founder 


239 Memorials of Fountains, i. 91. 
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of his house; Henry de Lacy. Received with respect, he there 
unfolded his business, dilating upon the poverty of the brethren of 
Barnoldswick, the inconvenience of the present site, and all their 
various difficulties and complaints. He added, moreover, that he 
had discovered a suitable place to which they might remove and 
one that could easily be obtained. And so the abbot and founder 
discussed the matter, and how the change could most readily and 
quickly be brought about. Then the former went back to the 
hermits, some of whom he induced to join his order, while others 
by gifts of money were persuaded to renounce their right to their 
habitation. Meanwhile Henry de Lacy sought out William of 
Poitou, to whom Airedale belonged, and obtained his consent. 
On 19 May 1152, according to the chronicles, more probably a 
year or two later,™° the necessary buildings and above all the 
church, of which Henry de Lacy bore the cost and with his own 
hands laid the foundation stone, being ready, the convent was 
removed to Kirkstall. The foresight of the abbot was justified. 
Henceforth the abbey grew and prospered and widely extended its 
boundaries. 

Dugdale prints numerous charters of the Lacys to Kirkstall, 
and, mofeover, the chief benefactions of this house to English 
monasticism at large in a short history of the family.*! From 
this may be mentioned a few of their more important donations to 
the Cistercian order during the earlier period. Robert, son of 
Henry, confirmed his father’s gifts to Kirkstall, and was one of the 
benefactors of Fountains. He had no child, and his inheritance 
passed to the heirs of Richard Fitz Eustace, constable of Chester, 
and lord of Halton, through his aunt Albreda, daughter and heiress 
of Robert de Lisours also. Robert de Lacy is said to have given 
to Kirkstall the grange of Stanye with the town of Aston and some 
rents in Chester. The manors of Aston and Stanye afterwards (1178) 
formed part of the endowment of the abbey of Stanlaw in Cheshire,” 
founded in 1168** by John de Lacy, constable of Chester, the 
elder son of Albreda, who had taken his cousin’s name as heir 
to his estates. Roger,?4 son of John de Lacy and Matilda de Clare, 
gave Bradley to Fountains and was the father of John de Lacy, 
constable of Chester and first earl of Lincoln of this house. In 
1296 Stanlaw was removed to Whalley in north Lancashire by 
another Henry de Lacy, third earl of Lincoln, who, true to the 
tradition of his house, laid the foundation stone with his own hands. 

*© The date does not allow for the six years and more which the chronicler gives 
above as the time of the sojourn in Barnoldswick. Nor would Roger be archbishop of 
York at this time, as he affirms, for Henry Murdac did not die until 14 Oct. 1153. 

*) Monast. v. 533, Append. VI. 22 Tb, p. 641, Append. L 


*8 The editors of the Monast., ib. p. 639, give 1172. 
24 Tb. p. 307, LX. 
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These, it is to be remembered, were merely the chief donations of 
the Lacys to the order. Their name constantly reappears in 
charters of donation or of confirmation merely to Cistercian 
houses. 

The foundation of Vaupry, or de Valle Dei, in the parish of 
Edenham in Lincolnshire in the year 1147 ** does not present any 
features of special interest. The original site of Bitham or Biham 
was the gift of one of the most powerful of the Cistercian patrons, 
William, count of Aumale, but the convent was transferred to Vaudey 
by Geoffrey of Brachcourt. The charter of the latter ** is curious 
and interesting, though not altogether unique. He gives all his 
possessions in Brachcourt on condition that the monastery should 
provide food for himself and his wife as for two monks of the house, 
and for two of his servants as for two servants of the abbey. The 
convent was also to supply himself and his wife with clothing of 
specified material. For himself the material was to be ‘ griseng’ or 
‘halberget’ and lambskins, for his wife the most costly to be ‘ bluet,’ 
and she too might have lambskins. This year 1147 was also marked 
by the foundation in England of two isolated houses direct from 
France. One was Boxugey, near Maidstone, in Kent, sent forth 
from Clairvaux, and so a sister-house of Rivaulx and Fountains. 
The other, Dore, on the little river of that name in Herefordshire, 
was the only colony sent to this country by the abbey of Morimond, 
the fifth of the great parent-houses of the order. 

Meavx, a few miles north of Hull, was the last of the famous 
generation of Fountains proceeding directly from the parent-house. 
It was founded 1 Jan. 1152" by William, called le Gros, count of 
Aumale and lord of Holderness, on the suggestion of Adam, a monk 
of great influence in Fountains, who had been employed in the 
building of Kirkstead, Woburn, and Vaudey. At Vaudey by his 
carefulness he had attracted the notice of Count William. To the 
latter he suggested the building of a Cistercian house in redemp- 
tion of a vow to go upon a crusade about which he was anxious.™* 
William agreed on condition that Adam should get absolution for 
him from the pope. When this had been, with St. Bernard’s 
help, obtained, Adam set out upon a little tour round the count’s 
property, to find a suitable site for the proposed monastery. At 
last he came to a fertile spot called Meaux, covered with groves and 

43 Mem. of Fountains, i. 93; and Orig. Cist. i. 94. Janauschek says there is 
much confusion concerning this house, as there were others of the name in Austria, 
Brabant, Ireland, and Spain. Le Nain, Essai, ix. 222, gives two of the name in 
Lincolnshire, calling one Bitham or Vallis Dei. 

246 Monast. v. 490, Append. II. 

247 Chron. de Melsa, i. 73, ed. Bond, has Kal. Jan. 1150. According to Hugh of 
Kirkstall, Mem. of Fountains, i. 95-6, the convent went forth from Fountains, 
28 Dec. 1150, and the house was founded on the kalends of January, which would 


according to our reckoning be 1151. Cf. Orig. Cist. i. 124-5. 
248 Chron. de Melsa, i. 76. 
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girt round with waters and marshes. In the centre was a little 
rising called St. Mary’s hill. At the top of this hill Adam planted 
his staff firmly in the soil and declared it to be the divine will that 
a temple should be built there. When William heard of the choice 
he was greatly displer sed, for it chanced to be a spot which, for its 
peculiar beauty, he had intended to enclose for a park, and had 
indeed procured for this purpose at considerable cost from John of 
Meaux. But his efforts to induce Adam to alter his choice, and 
his remonstrances were alike in vain. The latter declined to give 
way, and the count at last formally yielded the coveted site ‘to 
God and the Blessed Virgin for the making of a monastery’ of the 
Cistercian order. There he built a great house ‘ex vili cemate,’ 
with a chapel attached, for the reception of the monks until perma- 
nent accommodation could be provided. In this place the latter set 
to work to earn their daily bread by the labour of their hands." 
Their number rapidly increased, though their difficulties were by 
no means at an end,” and William gave more land, Routh, 
Waghen, or Wawne, the pasture of Saltagh, Newland,”' thirteen 
acres of land and pasture for thirteen cows in Hoton in Whitby- 
strand.™? Henry Murdac was a benefactor to this house, but his 
successor in the archbishopric, Roger, resumed his grants and 
demanded back the charters pertaining thereto. The abbey, how- 
ever, possessed a duplicate set, and a portion of these the monks 
handed over, keeping certain of the originals till better times 
dawned.** William of Aumale was the founder not only of Vaudey 
and Meaux, but of St. Martin ‘de Auxiato’ near Aumale, of the order 
of Clugny, and St. Mary of Thornton on Humber of the Austin 
Canons Regular. When caught in storms at sea he would think at 
midnight that his monks of St. Martin and canons of Thornton 
were rising to nightly vigils, and trusting in their prayers despised 
the storm and slept quietly. Towards morning he knew that his 
monks of Vaudey and Meaux ** were hastening to vigils, and once 
more scorned the tempest and tranquilly slept or lay awake watch- 
ing for dawn. The house of Aumale was connected by marriage 
with others well known in Cistercian annals, such as the Romaras, 


*# Ib. p. 83. ‘Deinde coeperunt dicti abbas [abbates] et monachi ex operibus 
manuum suarum victum quaerere quotidianum in sudore vultus sui pane suo vescentes 
et in sanguine suo vineam Domini Sabaoth complantantes.’ 

*% Shortly after the close of this period the monks were dispersed owing to 
pecuniary difficulties, though not for long. 

5! Chron. de Melsa, i. 85. 52 Ib. p. 84. 

*8 Ib. p. 94. The monks did not hesitate at a later time (ib. p. 95) to sue for 
the return of the lands, even though they had received and appropriated money com- 
pensation therefor. 


™ For the distribution of the Cistercian day vide Monuments Primitifs, 187, 
Ixxxiii. (Conswetudines). 

= Chron. de Melsa,i.91. Vide also ib. 89-90 for an account of the manner in 
which Aumale, Holderness, and Craven came into William’s family. 
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and the Bruys, and at the end of the thirteenth century there must 
have been an enormous accumulation of Cistercian patronage in 
this family when William de Fortibus, count of Aumale, married 
Isabella de Courtnay, heiress of the earldom of Devon and the 
‘lordship of the Island,’ that is, of the Isle of Wight. 

The abbeys derived from Newminster, the first daughter-house 
of Fountains, complete the filiation of the latter house at the close 
of this period. These were Pipewell, Roche, and Sawley. Pirewe11, 
near Kettering in Northamptonshire, was founded in 1148.2 It 
was originally called St. Mary de Divisis, and took its second name 
from a little township where the west grange was situated. With 
great tribulation and costly labour did these first monks and lay 
brethren plant the beautiful groves which in after years became so 
famous, and which they loved ‘sicut mater unicum amat suum 
filium.’*” After the death of the founder, William Batevileyn, the 
land upon which the west part of the abbey stood, that, namely, 
within the fee of Wahul, was, at the instigation of the enemy of 
man’s salvation, claimed by William Fleming. The monks, with 
the utmost expedition, repaired to Robert, son of the founder, 
and with tearful complaints besought his mediation. It was 
granted, and the claim of William Fleming satisfied elsewhere.”* 
Ranulph, earl of Chester, gave part of the land on which their 
abbey stood, together with the wood of Michlehae.*® Rocus, in 
the deanery of Doncaster, was the joint foundation of Richard de 
Builli and Richard Fitz-Turgis or de Wickersley,® who, as their 
charters affirm, agreed to allow the monks themselves to choose the 
site, in 1147." The original endowment * consisted principally 
of lands in Eilrichtorp, together with pasture for a certain 
number of sheep, and fifty ‘ carrectae’ every year from the wood 
of Wickersley. Sauuay, or Sawney, in Craven in Yorkshire, four 
miles east of Clitheroe, was founded in 114778 or 1148 by 
William de Perey the third, and by him endowed with Sawley, 
Dudeland, and Helwinesthorp. To this he added, by a second 
charter,” Crochum and Stainton. It would appear that the climate 
from which the sagacity of its abbot rescued Kirkstall, as we have 
seen, caused poverty and want to this house. The monks were 
only rescued when in extremity four years later by additional grants 

256 Monast. v. 434, Append. I. and Orig. Cist. i. 77. 

25? Monast. v. 435, Append. I. The destruction of these woods was the great lament 
of the chronicler a hundred and. eighty years after. 

258 Ib. p. 436, Append. I. #9 Tb. p. 431. 

20 Tb. p. 502, Append. I and II. 

61 Tb. and ef. Journ. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287 and 360. Manriquez and Janauschek 
have this date. 

262 Monast. v. 502, Append. I and II. 

268 Tb. p. 512. Append. 1; Jowrn. Arch. Assoc. xxvi. 287 and 360. Manriquez also 
gives 1147, while Janauschek has 1148. 
264 Monast. v. 512, Append. II and III. 
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of a kind of property less directly affected by the weather, namely, 
tithes. The Lacys are again among the benefactors of this house. 

The great work of Fountains in the settlement of the Cistercian 
order in England placed the success of the movement beyond doubt. 
It still remains for us, however, to follow its progress in one or two 
directions hitherto unnoticed. A few small houses of nuns, founded 
during these years, may be incidentally mentioned here. These 
were—in Yorkshire, Keldholme in the parish of Kirkby Moorside, 
endowed by Robert de Stuteville, Nun Appleton, near Tadcaster, 
by Adelicia de St. Quentin, and Swine,” near Hull; in Lincoln- 
shire, Cotun or Cotham, near Grimsby, Keddington afterwards 
removed to Legbourne, near Louth, Greenfield, near Alford, and 
Stixwould,”’ a few miles from Horncastle, the last endowed by the 
widow of Ivo of Taillebois, Roger de Romara, and Ranulph of Chester. 
But these were not fully incorporated into the order nor endowed 
with its privileges until the following century. 

The settlement of the order in Wales belongs to a period some- 
what later than that before us. Here, as in the north of England, 
Cistercianism found a congenial home. The movement originated 
directly from Burgundy, the main impulse proceeding, as has been 
said, from Clairvaux. But at this time it had only begun. The 
famous abbey of TrvreRN on the Wye, in what is now Monmouth- 
shire, was a sister-house of Waverley colonised from L’Aumone. 
It was founded as early as 1131 by Walter, second baron of Clare, 
who had succeeded to the licence granted to his grandfather, 
William Fitzosbert, count of Ew, to conquer from the Welsh.*®* 
But the work of Tintern at this period can hardly be said to belong 
to Welsh Cistercianism, and of the two daughter-houses which it 
sent forth, one was to Ireland, TryterRN Minor, and the other to 
what is now Gloucestershire,”* Kixaswoop, near Wootton-under- 
Edge. The latter was founded by William de Berkeley in 1139 *° 
in fulfilment, as an extant letter of the founder to Innocent IT?’! 
declares, of a design of his uncle Roger de Berkeley. The story of 
the early vicissitudes of Kingswood, given in the abbey register,?” 
affords a valuable illustration of the difficulties into which religious 
houses were sometimes thrown by the conflicting claims of their 
founders, occasionally, as here, represented by descendants, and the 
abbots of the parent-houses from which they sprang. Maream 
also was founded in later Glamorganshire, near Neath, towards the 


265 Tb. Append. V. 
°° For some account of this house see Yorkshire Arch. and Topog. Journ. vi. 113. 
*67 Stixwould would appear to have been under the direction of a master, contrary 
to the usual custom. 
*68 Monast. v. 270, Append. IV. 2° Then, and until 1844, Wiltshire. 
2 Ann. Monast. ii. 228. 
2"! Monast, v. 427, Append. IX. 
*2 Tb, p. 425, Append. I. 
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close of this period, that is to say, in 1147.7" But the true mother 
of the Welsh abbeys was Wurrianp, founded from Clairvaux, in 
what is now Caermarthenshire, in 1140,? and her work, which is 
in great part that of the Cistercian settlement in Wales, had only 


just begun in the foundation of Cwmurr in the later Radnorshire in 
11438.2% 


IV 


Towards the close of the period of settlement in this country 
the Cistercian order at large, and in England especially, received a 
great accession of strength in the incorporation with, or rather in 
the absorption of, another order side by side with which it had 
worked almost from the beginning. This was the order of Savigny, 
founded in 1112, in the diocese of Avranches by Vital de Mortain, 
one of the disciples of Robert d’Arbrissel, founder of the order of 
Fontevraud.”” Its rule, like that of the Cistercian, was an adapta- 
tion of the Benedictine. St. Vital died in 1122, and it was under 
Serlo, the fourth abbot, that the surrender to Citeaux took place. 
The reason which induced Serlo to take this step was apparently 
the insubordination of ‘his abbots.?” It would appear that sur- 
render to a more powerful organisation was the only means of 
preserving the order, and the necessity affords a striking comment 
on the difference in the organising hands at work within the two 
systems. This transaction was the chief business of the great 
chapter of Citeaux at which Eugenius III was present, by his’ own 
wish, quasi unus ex eis. It is a common error among Cistercian 
writers, and one which has been repeated of late years, to give: as 
the date of the surrender of Savigny the year 1148. It evidently 


273 Ann. Monast. i. 14. Manriquez and Janauschek accept this date. 

274 Monast. v. 591, has 1143; but ef. Orig. Cist. i. 62. Manriquez also has 1140. 

275 In the Mappa Mundi (Gervas. Cant. ii. 443), ‘for long the basis of calculation 
of monastic history’ in England, St. Dagmael’s in later Pembrokeshire, founded as 
early as 1126 (Notitia Monastica, pref. x), appears as a house of ‘ white monks.’ This 
error may be mentioned here because of the confusion which appears in a fifteenth- 
century Cistercian register of Furness (Monast. v. 246, Append. I) between the wholly 
distinct orders of Tiron and Savigny. The former, to which St. Dagmael’s belonged, 
was founded by Bernard, a disciple of Robert d’Arbrissel, founder of the order of 
Fontevraud, in the diocese of Chartres in 1113 (Hist. des Ord. Monast. vi. 114). For 
the latter, which afterwards became Cistercian, see below. Here also may be 
incidentally mentioned the adoption of the Cistercian rule for women by Gilbert of 
Sempringham, founder of the Gilbertine order, a man, says Henriquez, in custodia 
mulierum gratiae singularis, for the women under his charge. The Gilbertine order 
arose in England during the years of the Cistercian settlement here, about 1148, under 
the inspiration drawn from Clairvaux. 


276 Hist. des Ord. Monast. vi. 109; Orig. Cist. i. 95. Vital had been living in the 
forest of Savigny since c. 1105. 

27” Le Nain in Essai sur l’ Hist. de Citeaux, v. 393, quoting an older writer, says : 
‘Serlo igitur cum esset iustus.et paulatim coepisset intelligere, quod quidam coabbatum 
suorum de subiectione Savigniacensi sua colla molirentur excutere, tardius et tepidius 
quam solebant ad capitulum venirent, suum monasterium cum ceteris omnibus ad illud 
pertinentibus Ordini Cisterciensi contradidit.’ 
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arises from a confusion between the general chapter of Citeaux 
held in September 1147, at which Eugenius was present, and the 
council of Rheims which the latter held while on the same visit to 
France (21 March, 1148).?" Janauschek,?” points out that the pon- 
tiff, whose progress may be traced by the issue of bulls,*° was in 
France from March 1147 to a little before 16 June 1148, when he 
had reached Vercelli on his homeward journey. As the Cistercian 
chapter was at this period always held in September, at no other 
than that of 1147 could Eugenius have been present. The bull 
‘Pax Ecclesiae,’ confirming the surrender of Savigny, was issued 
19 Sept. 1147,%' and itself confirmed 21 Oct. 1149.% A second 
bull, which no doubt assisted in confusing the authorities as to the 
date of the entry of Savigny, confirmed the allegiance of the 
English abbeys, which had refused to submit to the imposition 
of the new yoke. The latter is dated 10 April 1148 at Rheims,”** 
and from it may be taken the list of English houses which 
joined the Cistercian order at this time. They were ‘abbatia 
de Furum, ... de Bufert, ... de Biluwas, ... de Not, ... de Carreia, 
... de Strafort, ... de Cogherhala, ... de Basingwer, ... de Cumbre- 
mare, ... de Behelande, ... de Suineshenad, ... de Caldrei, ... Insulae 
de Man.’ The thirteen English abbeys appear to have formed a 
large proportion of the houses of the order, the number of which 
most generally given is thirty.*‘ Janauschek, however, thinks 
there were only twenty-eight.” They were affiliated to Clairvaux, 
Savigny herself being allowed to take precedence in the Cistercian 
order after Citeaux and the other four parent-houses. The rest of 
the abbeys took their place as though founded within that order.” 
The authority of the abbot of Savigny over all the houses of his 
filiation was spared by special decree, as only immediate dependence 
conferred jurisdiction in the Cistercian order.*” This is probably 
quite sufficient to account for the apparent distinction, which, it has 


278 The register of Byland (Monast. v. 570, Append. VI) has the correct year, for it 
affected the fortunes of this house, but says the surrender was made in the council of 
Rheims. Hist. des Ord. Monast. vi. 112; Ann. Cist. ii. 104; Biblioth. Pat. Cist. vi. 
107; Essai sur I’ Hist. de Citeaux, v. 391; and many more, including Priviléges de 
V Ordre Cist. pref., have 1148. 

2 Orig. Cist. i. 95. 28 Regesta Pontificum, ii. 39-58. 

*8! This is not in the Bullar., but vide Regesta, ii. 48; and, for instrument in full, 
Migne, Patrol. Lat. t. clxxx, p. 1282. ‘Serlo Savigniacensis et . . . abbates ad Cist. 
capitulum venientes, tam se quam universitatem vestram per charissimum filium 
nostrum Bernardum .. . in unitatem Cist. congregationis et ordinis suscipi, nobis 
praesentibus, humiliter postularunt . . . apostolica auctoritate statuimus ut haec 
amabilis et iucunda societas futuris temporibus inviolabiliter observetur.’ 

82 Regesta, ii. 64. 283 Bullar. ii. 307. 

** Manriquez, Henriquez, Tissier, and Le Nain, among others, have this number. 
Helyot has thirty-three without counting the houses of women. 

*88 Orig. Cist. i. 96. = Ib. 


*” ‘Nullus pater abbas auctoritate propria iurisdictionem habeat vel exerceat nisi 
in propriis, id est, immediatis filiabus.’ 
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been said, was maintained between the English Cistercian houses 
generally, and those of the line of Savigny, marked for instance by 
a charter of John (1208) %* to the monks of Neath, whom he calls 
monks of Savigny.?** 

The history of the houses of Savigny in England before the 
year 1147 does not, then, belong to that of the Cistercian order 
except in so far as it bears upon their position at the time of the 
surrender. Furness in Lancashire, near Dalton, south-west of 
Ulverston, was unquestionably the chief of these. It was founded 
at Tulket in Amounderness as early as 1124, and removed to 
Furness in 1127 by Stephen, count of Mortain and Boulogne. On 
this account it was able to maintain the long dispute with 
Waverley as to the precedence in England. This house took the 
lead in the opposition to the entry into the Cistercian order which 
drew forth the bull of 10 April 1148. It is even said that Peter 
of York, the fourth abbot, went to Rome and obtained the 
permission of Eugenius that Furness might remain free, not- 
withstanding the surrender of the mother-house. He was captured, 
however, on his return journey and taken to Savigny, where 
he became a Cistercian monk.” Furness would appear to have 
brought considerable wealth into the order. This is proved by 
a bull of Eugenius III confirming the possessions of the abbey 
which are there recited.™' It was, moreover, a house of some 
ecclesiastical importance. It undoubtedly possessed at this time, 
though it is uncertain whether it freely exercised, the right of choos- 
ing the bishop of the Isles. This right was conferred by a charter 
of Olaf I, king of Man, in 1184,” and explicitly confirmed by his 
son Godred in 1154,”* by Pope Urban II in 1186, by Reginald, 
son of Godred, in 1188," and by a bull of Calixtus III, dated 23 
May 1194.” Possibly the close connexion between Furness and 
the bishopric of the Isles at this period may have had its origin in 

288 Monast. v. 259, Append. ITI. 


289 See also ib. p. 226, for a letter of the abbot of Savigny (1264) to Furness and 
Byland ‘ ac universis generationis Savigniacensis coabbatibus per Angliam et Walliam 
constitutis.’ 

20 Ib. p. 246, Append. I. - *1 Tb. p. 249, Append. XII. 

22 Oliver, Monwmenta de Insula Manniae, ii. 1... ‘commisi et in perpetuum 
concessi ecclesie Sancti Marie de Furnesio propter loci confinium immo pro bona vita 
inhabitantium ipsius Episcopalis eleccionis dignitatem set et totius iuris mei Chris- 
tianitatis observant salva semper sedis apostolice reverentia.’ In Olaf’s letter to the 
archbishop of York written about the same time (vide ib. p. 4) he says, in allusion to 
this arrangement just made with Eudo, abbot of Furness, ‘ nostro decreto et plebis con- 
sultu sancitum est inter nos, ut ex suis pontifex eligeretur qui Christianitati per 
insulas gentium propagandae praeficeretur.’ There is no suggestion here of any 
thought of choosing for so unimportant a sphere as the bishopric of the Isles at that 
time, the dignified abbot of Furness himself, but one of his monks merely. Beck 
(Annales Furnesienses, p. 170) conjectures that the opposition of Furness to the 


election of the abbot Nicholas at the opening of the thirteenth century was based 
upon this sense of the fitness of things. 


3 Monumenta, ii. 13. 2 Tb, p. 15. 2% Tb. p. 17. 26 Tb, p. 21. 
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the tie, the exact nature of which is unknown, which would appear 
to have existed between the mother-house of Savigny and that 
see.™7 The connexion was confirmed, as Olaf’s charter above 
mentioned goes on to say,”* by a gift of land in the south-east part 
of the island, not far from the site of Castletown, to Furness. 
Upon the land thus conferred was built the abbey of RusHEN or 
Ballasalla (1188),2 the ‘ abbatia insulae de Man’ of the bull of 
Eugenius. The other two English *® daughter-houses which 
Furness brought with her to the Cistercian order in 1147 were 
SwINESHEAD, a few miles from Boston in Lincolnshire, and CaLpER 
on the banks of the river of that name in Cumberland. The 
former was founded by Robert de Gresley in 1134 or 1148," the 
latter by Ranulph de Meschines, earl of Chester, in 1134.°” 
Byanp, near Coxwold, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, was 
colonised from Calder by the first monks of the latter house, which 
they had been obliged to abandon after the Scotch raid of 1136.*” 
The story of their return to the parent-house Furness, of the 
rejection of their plea for admission, and the subsequent foundation 
und early vicissitudes of Byland, would belong rather to the history 
of the settlement in England of the order of Savigny. It will be 
sufficient to say that in 1147 Byland, the ‘ Behelande’ of the bull 
of Eugenius, had thrown off the yoke of Furness, and was subject 
directly to the abbot of Savigny by permission of the general 
chapter of that order granted in 1142. In the year of the junction 
with Citeaux the convent was removed from Old Byland, where 
Roger de Mowbray had placed it in 1143, but which was too near 
to Rivaulx,** to Stocking, near Coxwold, under Blackhow Hill. 
The beginning of the great possessions of Byland,*” and probably 
the chief part of those which she brought with her to the Cistercian 
order, were the donations of Roger de Mowbray. These were 
the cow pasture of Cambe, the lands of Wildon, Scackleton, and 
Ergham, or Argam, given at the petition of Thurstan of York and 


27 Chronicon Manniae, p. 138, ed. Munch. 

8 Monwmenta, vol. ii.p. 1. ‘ Quod etiam ut melius fieret et firmius teneretur quan- 
dam partem terre mee ad Abbatiam construendam, praedicte ecclesie . . . erogavi.’ 

* Chron. Man. p. 7, has 1134, but the above is given in the Furness register. 
Vide Monast. v. 250, Append. XIV. 

%° ‘Vide Monast. v. 250, Append. XIV, for the Irish daughter-houses of Furness. 

* Ib. pp. 336-7 and 250, Append. XIV. 

%2 Tb. 240, Append. XIV., but cf. Orig. Cist. i. 101. Janauschek thinks the date 
would be 1 Feb. 1135 according to our reckoning. 

*% This house was refounded in 1142. Cf. Orig. Cist. i. 100. 

%* The Cistercian regulations for isolating their abbeys, binding, of course, upon 
Rivaulx, and after 1147 upon Byland also, were very strict. Among the statutes 
contained in Raynard’s collection of 1134 is: ‘si cui locus ad abbatiam construendam 
oblatus fuerit, non praesumat accipere nisi prius distare eum a ceteris abbatiis nostri 
ordinis decem leucis Bergundiae pro certo cognoverit. Si tamen ibi congregatio 


fuerit per assensum gen. capit. recipi poterit.’ Vide Thesaur. Novus, iv. 1243. 
95 Monast. v. 344, 
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Roger’s mother, Gundreda d’Albini, in 1140; the town and church 
of Byland ‘super Moram,’ or Old Byland, in 1148; and two 
carucates of land in Coxwold in 1147. Roger also offered various 
other of his possessions, including the advowsons of the churches of 
Thirsk, and of two other places. But all these things Roger the 
abbot, homo scrupulosae conscientiae pro cura animarum, refused to 
receive, simply telling his benefactor that he had given them 
enough. This abbot had to contend with great difficulties, partly 
arising from the hostility of neighbouring lords, as, for instance, 
Hugh Malbys, lord of Scalton, Guy of Boltby, the Stutevilles, 
and David of Davidvilla, lord of Kilburn, and only the powerful 
support of Roger de Mowbray enabled him to hold his own against 
them. It is curious to notice that the names of these oppressors 
reappear among those of the benefactors of the house. In 1150 
the abbots of Calder and Furness revived their claim upon Byland 
as a daughter-house of the former, in disregard of the decision of 
the chapter of Savigny in1142. This dispute was settled by Ailred 
of Rivaulx, who had been called in in accordance with the Cister- 
cian regulation for the settlement of such controversy*” which was 
binding now upon all the abbeys concerned. The decision of the 
chapter was of course confirmed. 

The remaining English houses of Savigny, mentioned in the 
bull of Eugenius, were BuckrastLereH, on the Dart in Devonshire ; 
Buirtpwas, in Shropshire; Nears, on the coast of the later 
Glamorganshire, one of the greatest of the Welsh abbeys, and 
older than any Cistercian house in England except Waverley ; 
QuarR, near Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, founded by Baldwin de 
Redvers, earl of Devon, and lord of the island, and confirmed 
by his son Richard ;*°* Srrarrorp LanerHorne in Essex, four 
miles from London ; CoaeErsHALL, also in Essex, the later home of 
the chronicler; Bastnewerx,*” near Holywell, in what is now 
Flintshire ; and ComBeRMERE in Cheshire. But the early history 
of these houses does not belong to that of the Cistercian settlement 
in England within the limits laid down for this paper. By a 
charter of Henry,*'® afterwards Henry II, granted before his 
father’s death, that is, before 1151, it appears that the monks of 
Quarr received a place called ‘ Locwelle,’ or Lockswell, in the 
forest of Chippenham, in Wiltshire, to build an abbey upon. This 
is said to have been the original site of a daughter-house of Quarr, 
which was removed three years later to Stanuey, near Chippenham. 

86 Tb, p. 352, Append. VII. 

307 Instituta, ap. Guignard, 270, lxx.: ‘si forte aliqua controversia inter aliquos 
abbates nostri ordinis orta fuerit, convocent vicinos abbates ordinis nostri et eorum 
consilio pacem ineant.’ %8 Monast. v. 316, Append. I. 

%° Janauschek thinks that Basingwerk may have been subjected to the visitation 


of Buildwas after 1147. 
310 Monast. v. 564, Append. IT. 
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It is supposed, moreover, to have been identical with the abbey 
known as St. Mary of Drownfont, or ‘de Drogonis Fonte,’ named 
after the owner of the land, Drogo, chamberlain of the Empress 
Matilda.*"! 

The abbey of JervauLx, or Joreval, in Wensleydale, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, was originally founded by a small society 
of religious united to Savigny, but too unimportant in 1147 to be 
mentioned in the bull of Eugenius. It would appear that certain 
monks, or hermits possibly, under the leadership of Peter of 
Quincey, a physician,*'? had settled at Fors, in Wensleydale, upon 
land given by one Akarias, son of Bardolph, and under the powerful 
protection of Alan, duke of Brittany, and earl of Richmond.* The 
latter offered the house to the abbot of Savigny, who most un- 
willingly accepted the gift. Meanwhile Peter and his monks 
anxiously awaited the coming of an abbot and convent from 
Savigny, and wrote repeatedly to that effect. But the abbot of 
Savigny remembered with great indignation the perils, difficulties, 
and losses which monks sent from Savigny into England had 
before endured, and their prayers to be recalled. With an oath, 
per virtutem summae civitatis in cuius honore fundata extitit ecclesia 
Savigniacensis, he declared that never again would he send another 
convent there, and most glad would he be to be altogether relieved 
of this gift of Fors. He then wrote to Peter and told him he had 
acted very foolishly in beginning a monastery without advice from 
Savigny. Matters were in this stage when Roger, abbot of 
Byland, went to Savigny in 1146, and to him Peter entrusted a 
letter imploring the abbot to declare his will concerning the new 
foundation. Roger, who had his own burden of difficulty to carry 
into Normandy to Roger de Mowbray, was odliged to leave the 
chapter early, and committed the care of the businéss of Fors to 
the abbot of Quarr. The latter remained behind at Savigny after 


8 Tb. p. 563. 

"2 To a physician entering the Cistercian order at this time there would be much 
to forgive. All association with doctors, and even the use of medicines, unless of the 
simplest character, were strictly forbidden in this, its earliest period. Ann. Cist. 
i. 393. ‘Certe a pharmacis monachos abstemios multo tempore Cistercium conserva- 
vit.’ Cf. Mag. Ezord. l.c. p. 1077; also Instituta, ap. Guignard, p. 268, lxiii, and 
Bernard’s letter to Bernard of St. Anastasius (afterwards Eugenius III) ap. Manri- 
quez, Ann. Cist. i. 393. The monks of St. Anastasius were suffering severely from 
the unhealthiness of-the site, and their abbot had written to ask St. Bernard whether 
under such circumstances it might not be lawful to consult doctors and meet disease 
by medicine. Bernard’s reply exhorts him to follow after righteousness, but he adds, 
‘minime competit religioni vestrae medicinas quaerere corporales, sed neque expedit 
saluti. Nam de vilibus quidem herbis, et quae pauperes deceant, interdum aliquid 
sumere tolerabile, et hoc aliquando solet fieri. At vero species emere, quaerere medicos, 
accipere potiones, religioni indecens est et contrariam puritati, maximeque Ordinis 
nostri. . . . Hae enim omnia gentes inquirunt.’ 

** The abbey was removed to its later site on the river Eure in East Witton, 
in 1156 by Duke Conan of Brittany, with the consent of Hervaeus, son of Akarias, 

VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII. XX 
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the chapter was over, to hear the final injunctions of the abbot with 
regard to it. He was accordingly ordered to visit in person that year 
all the houses of Savigny in England. If, after this, he should find 
that the endowment of Fors was sufficient to support an abbey, he 
was to give it to the abbot of Byland as a daughter-house, according 
to the decision arrived at on the second day of the chapter. If, on the 
other hand, the endowment was not sufficient, the grant was to be left 
in the custody of Peter for the use of Savigny. After some hesitation, 
the former was the course finally decided upon ; but before anything 
had been done, Guy, prior of Savigny, arrived in England in 1147, 
bearing the letters which subjected the whole order to Citeaux. Roger 
of Byland dared not proceed any further in the matter until he knew 
whether the decision with regard to Fors would be ratified, and by the 
advice of the friends whom he consulted went himself to Savigny in 
1149 to inquire. The answer which he received after two or three 
days confirmed the whole transaction. Still dissatisfied, Roger 
proceeded to Bernard, and from him obtained the simple answer 
that all things which had been ordained and confirmed by the 
chapter of Savigny would be ratified by that of Citeaux. Finally, 
reassured by the chapter of Citeaux itself, to which he next went, 
and having seen the abbey of Fors or Jervaulx entered in the 
Cistercian tables, Roger returned home and straightway ordered 
his cellarer to put the better bell of the parish church in a cart and 
send it to Jervaulx. This was done, and, prima dominica Quadra- 
gesimae, Peter and his companions were summoned to Byland to 
attend the chapter of the house. The ordinary business of the 
meeting ** being over, Roger, with a sigh that came from the 
depths of his heart, announced to them that their long period of 
waiting was over, and that he had chosen for them an abbot, John 
of Kingston, one of the monks who had come out from Calder and 
been in Byland from the beginning. The monks arose as one 
man, seized the newly appointed abbot, and bore him in their 
arms to the high altar, crying Tu es abbas Jorevallis. They then 
more quietly returned to the chapter, and the abbot of Byland, 
taking John of Kingston’ by the right hand, placed him in the chair 
prepared for him, saying, Ego te confirmo abbatem, et tibi committo 
curam animarum et regnum abbatiae Jorevall, cum tota substantia, 
personis et possessionibus habitis et habendis, tam in temporalibus 
quam in spiritualibus, sicut Serlo abbat Savigniacensis illam nobis 
dedit. He then delivered to him the rule of St. Benedict with a 
little reliquary, and on 8 March, 1154, after nightly vigils, the new 
abbot and his twelve brethren went forth to Jervaulx.*" 

Sic vinea Cisterciensis palmites suos per universam Angliam 
dilatavit2"* The number of the regularly constituted abbeys of 


34 For the order of this day vide Monuments Primitifs, p. 105, xv. 
35 Monast. v. 568 et seq., Append. I to VI. 16 Henriquez, Fascic. ii. 211, 
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the order in this country had in 1152 reached that of fifty, and the 
period of the Cistercian settlement in England may be said to close 
abruptly in that year. The advance had become too rapid to 
insure the observance of the rule in all its purity,*" and in 1152 
the movement at large, though in no way arrested, received its 
first check in the decree which went forth from Citeaux that no more 
abbeys of the order should be founded.*'® 


Autict M. Cooks. 


317 Ord. Vit. Hist. Eccles. viii. 26, l.c. p. 446. ‘ Multi ex eorum (scil. Cist.] fonte 
sitientes hauserunt. . . . Misti bonis hypocritae procedunt candidis seu variis indu- 
mentis amicti homines illudunt ... et probatos coenobitas, quantum ad fallaces 
hominum obtutus attinet, despicabiliores faciunt.’ 

%8 Instituta, lc. p. 273, lxxxvi, ‘anno ab incarnationis Domini MCLII statutum 
est in generali capitulo abbatum, ne ulterius alicubi construeretur nova abbatia ordinis 
nostri neque aliquis alterius religionis per subiectionem nostro ordini societur.’ 

This check was, as has been said, merely temporary. For the remaining ancient 
abbeys of the order in England, see the map facing p. 625. The nunneries are there 
given on the authority of Dugdale (ed. Caley) simply, one only, Codenham in York- 
shire, about which nothing is known, having been omitted. From Dugdale’s list of 
abbeys one, Clynnog Fawr on Carnarvon Bay, has been left out, and one, Llantarnam 
in Monmouthshire, doubtfully inserfed. The evidence for placing Clynnog Fawr 
among the Cistercian abbeys of Wales, even for a short period, would seem insuffi- 
cient. See Orig. Cist. I. xlix. 





Wace and his Authorities 


N studying the authorities for the battle of Hastings, I have been 
led to a conclusion which, so far as I know, has never yet 
occurred to any one. It is that William of Malmesbury’s ‘ Gesta 
Regum ’ was among the sources used by Wace. Neither in Korting’s 
elaborate treatise, ‘ Ueber die Quellen des Roman de Rou,’ nor in 
Andresen’s notes to his well-known edition of the ‘ Roman’ (ii. 708), 
can I find any suggestion to this effect. Dr. Stubbs, in his edition 
of the ‘Gesta Regum,’ dwells on the popularity of the work both at 
home and abroad, but does not include Wace among the writers 
who availed themselves of it; and the late Mr. Freeman, though 
frequently compelled to notice the agreement between Wace and 
William, never thought, it appears, of suggesting the theory of 
derivation ; indeed, he speaks of the two writers as independent 
witnesses, when dealing with one of these coincidences.' The 
more one studies Wace, the more evident it becomes that the 
‘ Roman’ requires to be used with the greatest caution. Based ona 
congeries of authorities, on tradition, and occasionally of course, on 
the poetic invention of the trowveur, it presents a whole in which 
it is almost impossible to disentangle the various sources of the 
narrative. Before dealing with the passage which led me to 
believe that the ‘Gesta Regum’ must have been known to Wace, I 
will glance at some other coincidences. We have first the alleged 
landing of William at Hastings instead of Pevensey. On this Mr. 
Freeman observed : 


Venit ad Pevenes@, says the Tapestry. So William of Poitiers and 
William of Jumiéges. William of Malmesbury says carelessly, Placido 
cursu. Hastingas appulerunt. So Wace, who altogether reverses the 
geography, making the army land at Hastings and go to Pevensey 
afterwards.? 

Here William of Malmesbury, who was probably using ‘ Hastingas’ 
as loosely as when he applied that term to Battle, appears to be 
responsible for the mistake of Wace, who may have tried to harmo- 
nise him with William of Jumiéges by making the Normans pro- 
ceed to Pevensey after having landed. Take again the hotly dis- 


' Norm. Conq. iii. 783. ? iii. 402, n 2. 
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puted burial of Harold at Waltham. On this question Mr. Freeman 
writes : 


William of Malmesbury, after saying that the body was given to Gytha, 
adds, acceptum itaque apud Waltham sepelivit. . . . Wace had evidently 
heard two or three stories, and with his usual discretion, he avoided 
committing himself, but he distinctly asserts a burial at Waltham.’ 


This then is another coincidence between the two writers, while, 
as before, Wace found himself in the presence of a conflict of 
authorities. On yet another difficult point, the accession of Harold, 
I see a marked agreement, though Mr. Freeman did not. Harold, 
according to William of Malmesbury, extorta a principibus fide, arri- 
puit diadema, and diademate fastigiatus, nihil de pactis inter se et 
Willelmum cogitabat. Wace’s version runs :— 


Heraut ki ert manant é forz 
Se fist énoindre é coroner ; 
Unkes al duc n’en volt parler, 
Homages prist é féeltez 

Des plus riches é des ainz nes. 


Not only is the attitude of Wace and William towards Harold’s 
action here virtually identical, but the mention of his exaction of 
homage seems special to them both. 

The passages, however, on which I would specially rest my case 


are those in which these two writers describe the visit of Harold’s 
spies to the Norman camp before the battle of Hastings. This 
legend is peculiar to William of Malmesbury and Wace, and though 
it may be suggested that they had heard it independently, the 
correspondence—it will, I think, be admitted—is too close to admit 
of that solution. 





WILLIAM oF MALMESBURY. 


Praemisit tamen qui nu- 
merum hostium et vires 
specularentur. 


Quos intra castra depre- 
hensos Willelmus circum 
tentoria duci, moxque, largis 
eduliis pastos, domino in- 
columes remitti jubet. 


Redeuntes percunctatur 
Haroldus quid rerum appor- 


Wace. 


Heraut enveia dous espies 
Por espier quels compagnies 
E quanz barons e quanz armez 
, Aueit li dus od sei menez. 
Ta esteient a l’ost uenu, 
Quant il furent aparceu 
A Guillaume furent mene, 
Forment furent espoente. 
Mais quant il sout que il quereient 
E que ses genz esmer ueneient, 
Par tos les tres les fist mener 
E tote l’ost lor fist mostrer ; 
Bien les fist paistre e abeurer, 
Pois les laissa quites aler, 
Nes volt laidir ne destorber. 
Quant il vindrent a lor seignor, 
Del duc distrent mult grant enor. 


5 iii, 782. 
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tent: illi, verbis amplissimis 
ductoris magnificam confi- 
dentiam prosecuti, serio ad- 
didernnt pene omnes in ex- 
éreitu illo presbyteros videri, 
quod totam faciem cum 
utroque labio rasam habe- 
rent; ... subrisit rex fatui- 
tatem referentium, lepido in- 
secutus cachinno, quia non 
essent presbyteri, sed milites 
validi, armis invicti. 
(§ 289). 


Un des Engleis, qui out veuz 
Les Normanz toz res e tonduz, 
Quida que tuit proueire fussent 
E que messes chanter peussent, 
Kar tuit erent tondu e res, 

Ne lor esteit guernon remes. 

Cil dist a Heraut que li dus 
Aueit od sei proueies plus 

Que chevaliers ne altre gent ; 
De co se merueillout forment 
Que tuit erent res e tondu. 

E Heraut li a respondu 

Que co sunt cheualiers uaillanz, 
Hardi e proz e combatanz. 

‘ N’ont mie barbes ne guernons,’ 
Co dist Heraut, ‘ com nos auons.’ 


(ll. 7101-84). 


The story is just one of those that William of Malmesbury would 
have picked up, and Wace has simply, in metrical paraphrase, 
transferred it from his pages to his own. 

. Yet another story, on which Mr. Freeman looked with some just 
suspicion, is common to these two writers, and virtually to them 
alone. It is that of ‘the contrast between the way in which the 


night before the battle was spent by the Normans and the English’ 
(iii. 760). Wace, says Mr. Freeman, ‘ gives us the same account’ as 


William ‘in more detail,’ while William ‘ gives us a shorter account.’ 
I here again append the passages side by side, insisting on the fact 


mentioned by Mr. Freeman that Wace expands the story ‘in more 
detail.’ 


Itaque utrinque animosi 
duces disponunt acies.... 
Angli, ut accepimus, totam 
noctem insompnem cantibus 
potibusque ducentes. 


Quant la bataille dut ioster, 

La noit auant, c’oi conter, 
Furent Engleis forment haitie, 
Mult riant e mult enueisie. 
Tote noit maingierent e burent, 
Onques la noit en lit ne jurent. 
Mult les veissiez demener, 
Treper e saillir e chanter. 

E li Normant e li Franceis 
Tote noit firent oreisons 

E furent en afflictions. 

De lor pechiez confes se firent, 
As proueires les regehirent, 

E qui nen out proueires pres, 
A son ueisin se fist confes. 


Contra Normanni, nocte 
tota confessioni peccatorum 
vacantes, mane Dominico 
corpore communicarunt. 

(§§ 241, 242.) 


Quant les messes furent chantees, 
Qui bien matin furent finees, ... 
. (ll. 7349-56, 7362-68, 7407-8.) 
This brings me to the key of the position, namely, § 241 
of the ‘Gesta Regum.’ We may divide this section into three 
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successive parts: (1) the description of the way in which the 
English spent the night—which is repeated, we have seen, by 
Wace; (2) the array of the English, with which I shall deal below ; 
(8) the dismounting of Harold at the foot of the standard. I here sub- 
join the parallels for the third, calling special attention to the 
phrases d’or e de pierres (auro et lupidibus) and Guill. pois cele vic- 
toire Le fist porter a Vapostoire (post victoriam papae misit Willel- 


mus). 


Rex ipse pedes juxta vex- 
illum stabat cum fratribus, 
ut, in commune periculo 
aequato, nemo de fuga cogi- 
taret. Vexillum illud post 
victoriam papae misit Willel- 
mus, quod erat in hominis 
pugnantis figura, auro et 
lapidibus arte sumptuosa 
intextum. 


Quant Heraut out tot apreste 

E ¢o qu’il uolt out commande, 

Enmi les Engleis est uenuz, 

Lez l’estandart est descenduz. 

Lewine e Guert furent od lui, 

Frere Heraut furent andui, 

Assez out barons enuiron; 

Heraut fu lez son gonfanon. 

Li gonfanon fu mult vaillanz, 

D’or e de pierres reluissanz. 

Guill. pois cele victoire 

Le fist porter a l’apostoire, 

Por mostrer e metre en memoire 

Son grant conquest e sa grant gloire. 
(il. 7853-66.) 


The only part of § 241 which remains to be dealt with is the 
second. The two passages run thus :— 


Pedites omnes cum bipen- 
nibus, conserta ante se scu- 
torwm testudine, impenetra- 
bilem cuneum faciunt; quod 
profecto illis ea die saluti 
fuisset, nisi Normanni, simu- 
lata fuga more suo confertos 
manipulos laxassent. 

(§ 241.) 


Geldons engleis haches portoent 
E gisarmes qui bien trenchoent ; 
Fait orent deuant els escuz 
De fenestres e d’altres fuz, 
Deuant els les orent leuez, 
Comme cleies joinz e serrez ; 
Fait en orent deuant closture, 
N’i laissierent nule iointure, 
Par one Normant entr’els venist 
Qui desconfire les volsist. 
D’escuz e d’ais s’auironoent, 
Issi deffendre se quidoent ; 
2Et s'il se fussent bien tenu, 
Ia ne fussent le ior uencu. 

(ll. 7813-26.) 


Mr. Freeman, of course, observed the parallel, but, oddly 


enough, missed the point. 


He first quoted the lines from Wace, 


and then immediately added ‘ So William of Malmesbury ’ (iii. 764), 
thus reversing the natural order. The word that really gave me 
the clue was the escuz of Wace. It is obvious that, here as else- 
where, it must mean ‘shield ;’ and Mr. Freeman consequently saw 
in the passage an undoubted description of the ‘shield-wall’ 
(iii. 763). Moreover, the phrase lerer escuz is, in Wace, a 
familiar one, describing preparation for action, thus, for instance: 
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Mult ueissiez Engleis fremir, 
Armes saisir, escuz leuer. 
(11. 8080, 8083.) 


On the other hand, there are, in spite of Mr. Freeman, undoubted 
difficulties in rendering the passage as a description of the ‘ shield- 
wall,’ just as there are in taking escuz to mean ‘ barricades ’ (iii. 
471). The result was that, perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Freeman 
gave the passage two contradictory renderings (iii. 471, 763), 
Now, starting from the fact that the disputed passage supported, and 
also opposed both renderings, I arrived at the conclusion that it must 
represent some confusion of Wace’s own. He had, evidently, him- 
self no clear idea of what he was describing. But the whole con- 
fusion is at once accounted for if we admit him to have, here also, 
followed William of Malmesbury. His eseuz—otherwise impossible 
to explain-— faithfully renders the scuta of William, while the latter’s 
testudo, though strictly accurate, clearly led him astray. The fact 
is that William of Malmesbury must have been quite familiar with 
the ‘ shield-wall,’ if indeed he had not seen the fyrd actually form- 
ing it.t Wace, on the contrary, living later, and in Normandy 
instead of England, cannot have seen, or even understood, this 
famous formation with which his cavalry fight of the twelfth 
century had nothing in common. It is natural therefore that his 
version should betray some confusion, though his Fait en orent 
deuant closture clearly renders William of Malmesbury’s conserta 
ante se scutorum testudine. There is no question as to William’s 
meaning, for a testudo of shields is excellent Latin for the shield- 
wall formed by the Romans against a flight of arrows.’ Moreover, 
the construction of William’s Latin (conserta) accounts for that use 
by Wace of the pluperfect tense on which stress has been laid as 
proof that the passage must describe a ‘ barricade.’® That Wace 
could, occasionally, be led astray by misunderstanding his authority, 
is shown by his taking Harold to Abbeville, after his capture on the 
French coast, a statement which arose, in Mr. Freeman’s opinion, 
‘ from a misconception of the words of William of Jumiéges (iii. 224).’ 
No one, I think, can read dispassionately the extracts I have printed 
side by side, without accepting the explanation I offer of this dis- 
puted passage in Wace, namely, that it is nothing but a metrical, 


‘ He describes, as Mr. Freeman observed, King Henry bidding the English ‘ meet 
the charge of the Norman knights by standing firm in the array of the ancient shield- 
wall’ (W. Rufus, ii. 411). 

5 Thus, for instance, Livy writes: ‘ Testudo est cum conglobati milites et scuta 
scutis arcte iungentes, invicem se protegunt, et ingruentia tela defendunt: Graeci 
ovvaomopudr dicunt ’ (xxxiv. 39). We may compare the passage in ithelred of Rievaux 
which Mr. Freeman (iii. 764) aptly quoted in illustration of William of Malmesbury’s 
‘testudo:’ ‘ scutis scuta junguntur, lateribus latera conseruntur.’ 

® Contemp. Rev. March 1893, p. 351. 
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elaborate, and somewhat confused, —— of the words of 
William of Malmesbury: 

Passing from William of Malmesbury to the Bayeux Tapestry, 
we find a general recognition of the difficulty of determining Wace’s 
knowledge of it. I can only, like others, leave the point undecided. 
On the one hand, his narrative, as a whole, does not follow the 
Tapestry ; on the other, it is hard to believe that the writer of 
ll. 8108-8188 had not seen that famous work. His description of 
the scene is marvellously exact, and the Tapestry phrase, in which 
Odo confortat pueros—often a subject of discussion—is at once 
explained by his making the pueri whom Odo ‘ comforted’ to be— 

Vaslez, qui al herneis esteient 
E le herneis garder deueient. 


Of these varlets in charge of the ‘harness’ he had already spoken 
(l.7968-7). The difficulty of accounting for Wace, as a canon of 
Bayeux, being unacquainted with the Tapestry is, of course, obvious. 
But in any case he cannot have used it, as we do ourselves, among his 
foremost authorities. 

In discussing his use of William of Jumiéges, we stand on much 
surer ground. It certainly strikes one as strange that in mention- 
ing the obvious error by which Wace makes Harold receive bis 
wound in the eye early in the fight (1. 8185), before the great feigned 
flight, Mr. Freeman does not suggest its derivation from William of 
Jumiéges, though he proceeds to add (p. 771) :— 

I need hardly stop to refute the strange mistake of William of 
Jumiéges, followed by Orderic; Heraldus ipse in primo militum progressu 
[‘ Congressu,’ Ord.] vulneribus letaliter confossus occubuit. 


But a worse instance of the contradictions involved by the 
patchwork and secondary character of his narrative is found in his 
statements as to Harold’s arrival on the field of battle. ‘ Wace,’ 
says Mr. Freeman, ‘ makes the English reach Senlac on Thursday 
night ’ (p. 441). So he does, even adding that Harold 

fist son estandart drecier 
Et fist son gonfanon fichier 
Tloc tot dreit ou l’abeie 
De la Bataille est establie. (Il. 6985-8.) 


But Mr. Freeman must have overlooked the very significant fact that 
when the battle is about to begin, Wace tells a different story, and 
makes Harold only occupy the battle-field on the Saturday morning. 


Heraut sout que Normant vendreient 
E que par main se combatreient : 

Un champ out par matin porpris, 

Ou il a toz ses Engleis mis. 

Par matin les fist toz armer 

E a bataille conreer. (ll. 7768-72.) 
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I have little doubt that he here follows William of Jumiéges 
((Heraldus] in campo belli apparuit mane) and that he was thus led 
to contradict himself. 

Mr. Freeman had a weakness for Wace, and did not conceal it : 
he insisted on the poet’s ‘honesty.’ But ‘honesty’ is not know- 
ledge ; and-in dealing with the battle, it is not allowable to slur 
over Wace’s imperfect knowledge. Mr. Freeman admits that 
‘probably he did not know the ground, and did.not take in the 
distance between Hastings and Battle’ (p. 762). But he charitably 
suggests that ‘it is possible that when he says en un tertre s’estut li 
dus he meant the hill of Telham, only without any notion of its 
distance from Hastings.’ But, in spite of this attempt to smooth 
over the discrepancy, it is intpossible to reconcile Wace’s narrative 
with that of Mr. Freeman. The latter makes the duke deliver his 
speech at Hastings and then march with his knights to Telham 
and there arm. But Wace imagined that they armed in their 
quarters at Hastings (Issi sunt as tentes ale), and straightway 
fought. The events immediately preceding the battle are far more 
doubtful and difficult to determine than could be imagined from: 
Mr. Freeman’s narrative, but I must confine myself to Wace’s 
version. I have shown that his account is not consistent, as to the 
movements of Harold, while as to the topography, ‘his primary 
blunder,’ as Mr. Freeman terms it, ‘of reversing the geographical 
order, by making William land at Hastings and thence go to Peven- 
sey,’ together with his obvious ignorance of the character and position 
of the battle-field, must, of course, lower our opinion of his accu- 
racy, and of the value of the oral tradition at his disposal. Honest 
and industrious, no doubt, he was, but the tendency, however un- 
conscious, to treat him as an original authority for the events of 
the Conquest, has, I think, been carried too far. 


J. H. Rounp. 





The Security of Copyholders in the Fifteenth 


and Sixteenth Centuries 


MONG the ‘ Notes and Documents’ of the April number of this 
i Review is a criticism by Professor Ashley of a paper con- 
tributed by me to the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society’ 
for 1892. The origin of this contribution, which took the form of an 
introduction to the inquisition into inclosures of 1517, was a con- 
tention raised by Professor Ashley before the British Association in 
1890, and in the ‘ Annals of the American Academy of Political 
Science,’ that the inclosing movement of the years 1450 to 1550 
involved ‘ the actual dispossession of the copyhold or customary 
tenants by their manorial lords.’ That this alleged dispossession 
was within the law rested upon the further assertion that ‘the mass 
of copyholders’ had ‘at the beginning of the period no legal security.’ 
While thus limiting his proposition, Professor Ashley gave no indica- 
tion of the moment or manner in which, during the period, legal 
security previously non-existent came into being; who constituted 
the minority which, apparently, enjoyed it, or who ‘the mass’ to 
whom it was denied. In my introduction I endeavoured to show, 
from medieval jurists, from cases in the royal courts and from 
manorial records, that customary tenants or copyholders had already 
long enjoyed considerable security, both through the effective agency 
of the manorial courts as anciently constituted, and from the court 
of chancery, while in 1467, at any rate, that is, soon after the 
agricultural revolution had set ‘in, they received additional protec- 
tion from the common law courts. The evictions accompanying 
the inclosing movement could not, therefore, have been evictions of 
copyholders or customary tenants. To the legal argument both as 
to the origin of the copyholders’ security and as to the protection 
afforded them by the courts, Professor Ashley has not even attempted 
a reply. The object of this supplementary paper is to show how 
greatly I had understated my case.' 

Since publishing the paper of which I have spoken, I have 

1 I propose to deal with Mr. Ashley’s minor criticisms in a preface to the instalment 


of the Inquisition of 1517 contained in the forthcoming volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society. 
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had access to the documents of the Star Chamber and of the 
Court of Requests preserved in the Public Record Office. The 
papers of the Court of Requests have never before, as I am in- 
formed, been examined. The documents consist of the pleadings 
and proceedings in actions heard before these two tribunals. In the 
case of the Court of Requests the judgments are frequently, though 
by no means in all instances, preserved. The earliest belong to the 
years 1491-2. The judgments of the Star Chamber have perished. 
For the purpose in hand, however, the judgments are not of para- 
mount importance. The records of both these courts are crowded 
with cases involving the rights of customary tenants generally ; and 
as, in the nature of things, the tenants were as a rule the plaintiffs, 
it is clear that these courts were not regarded as ineffective. It 
is not necessary here to discuss the origin or constitutional 
character of these jurisdictions. Of the two, that of the Court of 
Requests was in respect of copyholders the more direct. Its judges 
were at first a committee of the privy council, ‘appoynted for the 
heryng of power mennes causes in the kynges courte of Requestes.’ * 
A manuscript list shows them to have numbered fifteen in 1529. 
In 1552 there were eight commissioners, in lieu of whom two 
‘Masters of Requests’ appear to have been substituted in 15538.° 
The jurisdiction in copyhold cases exercised by the Star Chamber 
was, I apprehend, founded upon the statute of 1487, which specified 
‘greate riotts and unlawfull assemblez’ as within its cognisance. 
Such riots were a constant incident of encroachment upon the 
rights of common claimed by manorial tenants. In addition, the 
privy council at large, as distinguished from these special com- 
mittees of privy councillors, interposed an occasional protective 
authority both before the establishment of the two courts and 
after, perhaps when there was a glut of business before the courts 
and immediate action was desirable.‘ 

It must be borne in mind that contemporaneously with these 
two jurisdictions, those of the common law courts, at any rate after 
1467, and of the court of chancery were also actively enforced for 
the protection of aggrieved copyholders. Upon this I have sufti- 
ciently dwelt elsewhere.’ The practical need for other extraordinary 
tribunals appears both from the preamble of the act of 1487, Pro 
camera stellata (3 H. VII, c. 1), and from the language of the peti- 
tioners in the course of their pleadings. The act enumerates jury- 


2 MS. Record Office, Court of Requests. Orders and Decrees, ix. 9. 

% Tbid. ix. 179. 

* This appears from a pleading in ‘ The Inhabitants of Thingden v. Mulsho,’ an 
action before the Star Chamber in the early part of the reign of Henry VIII, which 
mentions that a decree was issued by the council in the time of Henry VII, ordering 
Mulsho to throw down his inclosures. It is, however, possible that the word 
‘council’ is here used loosely. Cp. Nicolas, vii. 124, 223, &c. 

5 Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1892, pp. 238-247. 
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packing, bribery, and intimidation as attendant mischiefs upon the 
practice of the common law before the judges of assize. The inhabi- 
tants of Draycote urge upon the Star Chamber in 1516, the lord of 
the manor being the defendant, that ‘ thei are not able nor of power 
nor yet dare not sue for their remedie in the premisses and con- 
tinue in your seid countie for fere of their lyves.’* In a replication 
by the parishioners of Hedor Ossby and Asby against an inclosing 
landlord, they allege, ‘ To that he saithe that all the parysshenours 
of Hedor Osby and Asby do not compleyn upon hym, the truthe ys 
they dar not.’? So the plaintiffs against the Seynt Johns, father 
and son, allege to the Court of Requests that ‘ they ben not able 
nor of power to trye with the seid Sir John Seynt John and Oliuer, 
beinge gentilmen of greate londes possessions and substaunce and 
in greate estimacyon and auctoryte in the countre ther for ther 
remedie by the due course of your commen lawes.’* These extra- 
ordinary tribunals got rid of intimidation by dispensing with juries. 
Interrogatories were framed, administered vivé voce by special com- 
missioners, usually neighbouring justices of the peace, and the 
evidence reported to the courts, upon which they gave judgment. 
Poor complainants derived the further benefit of being protected 
against the corruption both of the judges and counsel which, if we 
are to believe contemporary witnesses, was prevalent in the common 
law courts. 

There was yet another mode, exceptional indeed and wholly 
irregular, by which tenants might have redress, at least so long as 
the jealous vigilance of Cromwell was dominant in the state. This 
was the direct interference, by way of what is called in Russian 
extra-legal proceedings ‘administrative action,’ on the part of the 
king or his ruling ministers. Among the domestic papers of 1538,° 
is a letter from Edward, earl of Derby, in reply to one from Crom- 
well. A complaint had reached Cromwell and the king that Derby 
had evicted seven tenants on his Ellesmere estate, and the sugges- 
tion had evidently been made that dislike to loyal subjects had 
prompted his action. The answer of the earl was a justification on 
the ground of riot, gaol-breaking, and complicity with murder. But 
the government took the evidence of the evicted persons themselves, 
and in doing so made careful inquiries into their tenures. Their 
depositions remain, in which each tenant admits that ‘ he hathe no 
copie indenture ner other writing of the tenement that he holdeth 
of the said erle, but that he dothe occupie the said tenement with 
thappurtenaunces at the said Lordes pleasyr.’ We may note in 

6 MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, xiii. 83. 

” Ibid., bundle 22, No. 153. Similar language is used by the inhabitants of Swarby 
and Thorpe, Lincolnshire, plaintiffs against an inclosing landlord. MS. Record Office, 
Star Chamber Proceedings, bundle 26, No. 469. 


8 MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, bundle 7, No. 10. 
® Gairdner, Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xiii. i. 334, ii. 
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passing the distinction taken between tenancy by copy and ‘at 
pleasure.’ It is scarcely credible but that Cromwell, between whom 
and the territorial nobles little love was lost, contemplated further 
proceedings had illegality been committed by the eviction of tenants 
by copy or by lease. Similar powers of summary interference 
between landlord and tenant were entrusted to the commissioners 
appointed in 1587 to inquire into the disturbed state of Lanca- 
shire.'° These occurrences well illustrate the truth of Mr. Froude’s 
observation that ‘never did any government strain the legislation 
more resolutely in their [the labouring classes’] favour.’ '"! 

In the course of the proceedings before the Court of Requests 
and of the Star Chamber, all the various methods by which a 
tyrannical lord could oppress his customary tenants are seen to have 
been practised. Of these the first and most obvious is that of 
direct eviction from copyhold. Nowif the customary tenants and 
copyholders, for there is no distinction in this matter, possessed no 
legal security, the elaborate pleadings which remain to us in these 
cases have no meaning. An evicted copyholder plaintiff would be 
bombinans in vacuo. On the part of the defendant it would be 
enough to raise a demurrer and there would be an end of the 
dispute, except that the Star Chamber would summarily punish 
all persons guilty of ‘ unlawful assemblies’ gathered to vindicate 
rights which had no existence. But no such record of procedure 
is to be found. On the contrary, where aggressions upon such 
tenants were matter of complaint, a plea to the substance of the 
charges is regularly filed by the defendants. This fact and the 
points taken in the pleadings themselves, show the limitations 
recognised as confining the lord’s manorial rights. 

The first illustration I will take is the complaint before the 
Star Chamber in 1516 by the inhabitants of Draycote and Stoke 
Gifford, Somerset against Sir John Rodney, to which reference has 
already been made.'? I pass by the minor charges, such as inclosure 
of common land, stoppage of right of way, allowing houses to fall 
to decay contrary to the statutes, and so forth. The point here at 
issue is the eviction of copyholders. This was alleged against Sir 
John as lord. What was his answer? That aman may do what 
he will with his own, and that complainants had no locus standi ? 
No. He advanced the justification which had been demanded by 
the common law courts as long before as the time of Edward III." 
‘ As to the taking awey of the seid house, the seid sur John seieth 
that the seid John holdeth the same tenement which lieth in Stoke 
of the seid sur John by copie of courte Rolle where the custume is 
that noo tenaunt shal make noo vnder tenaunt without licence of 

© Tbid. xii. 302. " Hist. of Engl., ii. 449. 


12 MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, xiii. 83 fol. 
18 Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, pp. 214, 215. 
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the lord upon payne of forfeiture.’ This custom the complainant 
had, he averred, broken, and this was his warrant for the re-entry. 

In 1548 a complaint was laid before the Court of Requests by 
sundry ‘tenauntes and inhabitants’ of the manor of Abbot’s 
Ripton, Hunts, which had recently been granted by the crown to 
Sir John Seynt John, having formed part of the possessions of the 
dissolved abbey of Ramsey.'‘ Numerous acts of tyranny were 
alleged against the lord, amongst them forcible entry upon the 
tenancies of the petitioners. I cite this case especially because it 
is the only one, with the exception of that of the abbot of Peter- 
borough, which will presently be noticed, in which an allusion is 
made to the phrase ‘at the will of the lord,’ indicating copyhold 
tenure, which suggested Professor Ashley’s contention. It is just 
such an exception as proves the rule. In the course of a long 
plea, all of which was superfluous if the copyholders had no legal 
security, Sir John Seynt John answers, ‘The said defendant per- 
ceyvinge the said complaynauntez to contynewe in their obstynatye 
and perverse mynd discharged the said complaynauntes from their 
occupacion of their severall ffermes beynge but his tenauntez at 
wyll. And vpon the regresse of the said complaynauntez the said 
defendant hath pursewed one Accion of trespas agaynst them at 
the kynges commen lawe as lawfull it was and ys for him to do.’ 

Now the point of Sir John’s answer is not that they could be 
evicted because they were copyholders, but because they were not 
copyholders. The Court of Requests decided, after an examination 
of the manorial rolls from the time of Richard II, conducted by 
Nicholas Luke, one of the barons of the exchequer, that the de- 
fendant’s case was good, and that the copyhold titles claimed by 
the complainants were not immemorial, an essential condition, as 
Littleton ' tells us, of a copyhold, but had for the most part been 
fraudulently granted by the last abbot about the time of the dis- 
solution of the monastery, ‘soo that there was no matier of sub- 
staunce brought before the said counsaille to approve the said 
copies graunted vnto the said complaynauntes to bee of any force 
or strength in the lawe.’ The extracts from the court rolls given in 
the proceedings fully justify this finding. Upon the point ‘of 
creation of copyholds the law was clear, even in the absence of 
fraudulent intention. It is set forth in the act of 1548 ‘for the 
assuraunce to the tenauntes of Grauntes and Leases made of the 
Duke of Somerset’s demesne Londes,’ as follows : “— 


Whereas of truethe noe custome or usage can or maye by the lawes of 
this Realme be annexed or knytt to any meases landes tenementes or 
hereditamentes letten or to be letten by coppye of Court Rolle to anye 
person or persons, albeyt those Wordes secundum consuetudinem manerii 


“| MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, Mr. Hunt’s Calendar, bundle 7, No. 10. 
8 Tenures, § 73. 1° 2&3 E. VI, c. 12. 
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be rehersed and expressed in the said Court Rolle or Coppie thereof had or 
made, excepte that the same meases landes tenementes or other heredita- 
mentes so letten be olde Customarie or Coppiholde Landes, and have byne 
used by all the tyme whereof memorye of man ys not to the contrarie to 
be letten or demysed by coppy of Court Rolle, or other wise at the will of 
the Lorde accordinge unto the Custome of the said Honnor or Manor. And 
for that cause, suche and those leases demyses and grauntes made or to 
be made for terme of lyfe or lyves by coppye of Courte Rolle of demeane or 
barton landes or other the said landes, and not being olde customarie or 
coppieholde Landes, nor having any lyverey or season of the same, byne 
by the lawes of this Realme of noe better force then leases made or to be 
made onlye for and duringe the will ‘and pleasure of the leassors and 
grauntors thereof, at and by the common lawe. 


For the same reason special acts of parliament had been passed in 
1544 and 1545, authorising the creation of copyholds on lands 
previously belonging to the priory of Walsingham and upon 
Hounslow Heath.” It will be observed that the act of 1548 recites 
the customary phrase ‘ at the will of the lord’ asa mark of stability 
of tenure, distinguishing tenancies with which it is associated from 
mere common law tenancies at will. And the tenants of Abbot’s 
Ripton, in a replication, themselves plead it in the same sense. 
They 


seyen and euery of them seith that the seid complaynauntes and their 
Auncestores and all they whois estate they have in the premisses tyme 
out of mynde haue peasablie vside and accustomyde to haue holde occupye 
and inioye the same severallie by copie of courte roll to them or their 
heires in fee simple fee taile for terme of liffe or lyves or yeres at the will 
of the lorde of the same premissez for the tyme beinge in manere and 
forme as in their seid bill of compleynte is allegide.'® 


The politic tenderness of the courts towards tenants is shown 
in the protection extended even to those whose claim to be copy- 
holders proved unsound. The Court of Requests in giving judgment 
for the defendant Seynt Johns, notwithstanding that the com- 
plainants had even committed waste upon their holdings, stipulated 
that leases for terms of years at reasonable rents should be granted 
to them and that their goods, taken under distress, should be 
delivered up.'® 

There is one other case with which I have met where appeal 


'7 35 H. VIII, c. 138. ‘A byll concernyng the houses, tenementes & landes lying in 
Walsyngham to be letten by copy, which late were belonging to the Pryory,’ and 
87 H. VIII, c. 2: ‘ An Acte for the particon of Hounsloo Heath.’ A very curious case 
(Aysshe and others v. Slannynge) was brought into the Court of Requests about 1550, 
in which it is imputed to the defendant that he fraudulently granted copies of non- 
customary lands, intending afterwards to evict the tenants on the ground of invalid 
title. MS. Record Office, Mr. Hunt’s Calendar, bundle 16, No. 104. 

18 For the history and significance of the phrase ‘ at the will of the lord,’ see Trans. 
of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, pp. 219-21. 

1” MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, Decrees dc., vii. 241. 
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is made to ‘the will of the lord.’ It confirms in the strongest 
manner Coke’s interpretation of the phrase as referring to the 
‘commencement of the tenant’s title.’ For the usual position 
of parties is in this case reversed. The abbot of Peterborough 
as lord of the manor brings a complaint into the Star Chamber 
against one John Power and others, copyholders of Peterborough, 
for that ‘they wold not suffer him to keape ony cattell in the 
same ground beyng his owne propur grownd, very soyle and 
freehold.’ Instead of the lord evicting the copyholders, the copy- 
holders were evicting the lord, the defendants ‘ all beyng tenauntes 
but att the wyll of your seyd oratour,’*' with the exception of 
one freeholder. Here, apparently, is a feeble attempt to revive the 
plea overruled by Danby, C. J., in 1467.” But if it were relied 
on, there was no need for the abbot to bring his complaint at all. 
He had only to evict the commoners, and their resistance would 
have been punishable either by the Star Chamber or at common 
law. In fact, however, I conceive the plea that the defendants 
were tenants at will not to refer to their copyhold tenures at all, 
but to the rights of common which they were alleged to be asserting 
to the exclusion of the lord. The doctrine that the wastes, to which 
the fen in dispute is specifically mentioned as belonging, were part 
of the lord’s demesne, in the narrow sense of the term, was, as we 
know from Fitzherbert, now fully established. With regard to the 
land in dispute, then, the defendants were tenants at will at common 
law, with the exception of the freeholder, who enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the statute of Merton.” 

I will conclude this point with another Star Chamber case of 
the alleged eviction of copyholders. This was brought by the 
tenants of the manor of Eglesden, Sussex, in 1545, against John 
Palmer, the grantee upon the dissolution of the monastery of Sion 
to which it had belonged. The defendant was accused of conduct 
recalling the famous Sutherland clearances. He had pulled down 
or burnt the copyholders’ houses, cleared the tenants off the land, 
and deprived them of their pastures. His defence was not that he 
had exercised the right which all lords are now asserted to have en- 
joyed against their copyhold tenants, but a plea to the substance of 
the charges. He admitted that the tenants held by copy of court roll 
at the will of the lord according to the custom of the manor, and 

2 Compl. Copyh. § xxxii. 

21 MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, bundle 24, No. 113. I have not 
found the statement of defence. The name of the abbot is not given in the statement 
of claim, nor the date; but there are grounds, on the authority of Gunton’s History of 
the Church of Peterborough, for fixing the date at about 1510, during the abbacy of 
Richard Kirton, who was stated to have overcharged this common (the Burgh Fen) by 
grazing 1,500 sheep upon it. Ibid. p. 56. 

2 Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, pp. 240-2. 


% 90 H.III,c.4. Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, pp. 255, 258. 
24 MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, vi. 181. 
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treated the admission as an acknowledgment of their claim to 
security, for he explains that he had first agreed with the com- 
plainants for an exchange of the lands and houses occupied by 
them. Having received good consideration, they had made 
default in carrying out a contract which he represents to have 
been perfectly free and bona fide. Concurrently with the case 
in the Star Chamber, another tenant was petitioning the Court of 
Requests in the same matter, and its judgment has been preserved.* 
From this it would appear that the defence was substantially true ; 
but favourable terms were decreed for the complainant. It is evident 
that in these disputes the stubbornness of the copyholders was 
strengthened by the favour they looked for from the king’s extra- 
ordinary tribunals. This expectation even manifests itself in the 
language of the pleadings. 

That the landlords recognised the fact that copyholders’ titles 
were a legal security against arbitrary eviction is to be inferred 
from a charge not infrequently recurring, that of obtaining their 
‘copies’ from the copyhold tenants by fraud or violence. Clearly 
this was a work of supererogation, as indeed were the copies them- 
selves, if these documents were of no avail in the courts. The 
charge was brought by the tenants of Draycote against Sir John 
Rodney in 1516, and indignantly repudiated by him as ‘very 
slanderous,’ which it could not well have been had mere waste paper 
been in question. So it was alleged against Sir John Seynt John 
that ‘maney wer compellyed to surrender and gyve up thayr copyes 
by threttes and manysshynges.’* In 1553 a like complaint was 
made to the Court of Requests against the steward of the crown 
manor of Dovercourt. ‘They compelled -us to delyuer vnto them 
our old copies to make the newe by. And nowe we cannot haue 
nor yet obteyne neyther our old copies nor newe in vii. or viii. yeres 
together, nor yet the sight of the court rolles & by that meanes 
some have lost part of their landes.’*” Itis for those who deny the 
validity in law and equity of copyhold titles to offer some explana- 
tion of these proceedings. The vigour with which the copyholders 
asserted their rights is a striking feature of these disputes. The 
lords could not always even control the independence of manorial 
juries. In 1537 a complaint was laid in the Star Chamber by Lord 
Braye, as lord of the manor of Houghton, Beds, against his copy- 
hold tenants. They had asserted a right to a fee simple interest in 
ancient demesne, and had, for reasons which may be inferred from 
what has gone before, refused to produce their copies. The jury of 
the manor court had found in favour of their claims, and the lord 


25 MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, vii. 250-1. The manuseript is decayed 
in parts. 

26 Answers to interrogatories, Cas. supr. cit. 

27 MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, Mr. Hunt’s Calendar, bundle 20, No. 158. 
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was compelled to have recourse to the Court of Chancery, from 
which, apparently in consequence of delays, he removed his case to 
the Star Chamber.** The tenants of Abbot’s Ripton, according to 
Sir John Seynt John, ‘ procured one commen purse to be ordeyned 
to geyther one common stock to thentent obstynatlye to defend their 
peruerse and ffroward appetitez and to enioye their voyde coppie 
holdes maugre of the lordes hedd.’ On the whole they may be 
regarded as having conducted their struggle of two years to a not 
altogether unsatisfactory issue. 

The most remarkable example of obstinate litigation with which 
I have met was a series of contests maintained by the inhabitants 
of Thingden, Northants, against the lord of the manor, John 
Mulsho. It must be premised that this person was a man of some 
importance. He was high sheriff of his county in 1520. In 1481 
or 1482 he had succeeded to this property and had at once proceeded 
to inclose. The inhabitants then obtained a decree from the privy 
council ordering him to throw down his inclosures.* About 1526 
he seized the copyhold of one Henry Selby, ‘a husbandman,’ on the 
plea of breach of custom of the manor with regard to admittance 
and fine. Selby brought a case in the Star Chamber claiming a 
copyhold estate of fee simple. An award was made which, accord- 
ing to Mulsho, Selby refused to perform. The cause of Selby’s 
contumacy seems to have been the demand by Mulsho, as lord of 
the manor, of a fine which Selby considered unreasonable for his 
admittance to the share of the copyhold lands claimed by him. In 
1528 Selby sued Mulsho upon this ground in the Court of Requests. 
Mulsho proved the fine to be customary and reasonable. Selby 
continuing his refusal to pay the fine, Mulsho entered on his copy- 
hold. Upon a re-entry by Selby, Mulsho brought a common law 
action for trespass at Northampton and obtained judgment with 
costs. In 1529 Selby brought an action against Mulsho in chancery 
before Sir Thomas More. More issued a commission to Edward 
Mountague, serjeant-at-law, and, strangely enough, steward of the 
manor of Thingden, to hear and determine the cause. In 1580 
Mountague awarded the copyheld in dispute to Selby upon payment 
of a fine of five shillings. Selby, refusing payment, was committed 
by More to the Fleet prison for a fortnight. Selby next obtained 
‘a writ of Monstraverunt against Mulsho in the comen place. 
This writ, it should be said, issued upon the allegation that the land 
in question was ancient demesne, on which the fines were fixed and 
not determinable by the lord or his steward. Mulsho complains 


28 MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, vi. 32, 33. 
* Ibid. bundle 26, 359. This statement is from the finding of Robert Brudenell, 
a judge commissioned by the Star Chamber about 1526 to ascertain the facts. The 
rest of the history of the litigation is taken from the answer of John Mulsho to the 
complaint of Henry Selby before the Court of Requests in 1534. 
% See Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, p. 252 and note 3. 
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that in this action ‘the seid Selby was moche ffauored & was 
admytted in fforma pauperis & had assigned to his counsaill iiij. 
serieauntes at the lawe & his attourney to geve hym councell with- 
out payeng any ffeez for the same.’ The result of this action does 
not appear. Emboldened by this favour or by the sympathy of his 
neighbours, Selby in 1531 brought an action at Nisi Prius at 
Northampton, claiming that the land in dispute was a freehold in 
tenure. The jury found against Selby, who brought another action 
in chancery before Lord Chancellor Audeley in 1533. But ‘the 
seid lord chauncellour tolde the seid Selby that his matter was 
nought & that if he troubeled hym eny more with the same he would 
cause his heyrez to be naylled to a pyllory.’ The undaunted Selby 
in the following year (1534) brought an action in the Court of 
Requests upon the plea of socage in ancient demesne, of which I 
have not discovered the judgment. 

It has been said that other inhabitants of Thingden were inter- 
ested with Selby against Mulsho’s proceedings. About 1529 they 
joined in a petition to Wolsey, then chancellor, with respect to the 
inclosures. The story is told by Mulsho in a cross-action against 
the inhabitants of Thingden,*' brought by him in the Star Chamber 
in 1530. Wolsey, by one of those high-handed acts of policy which 


involved him in so much unpopularity, if we are to believe Mulsho’s 
version— 


Withowte dewe examynacyon thereupon hadde in the kynges name 
grauntyd a wrytte oute of the Chauncery to Sir William Ffitzwilliam 
knyghte then and nowe shryue of the said countye of Northamton com- 
maundyng him by the same to take the power of the said countye with him 
to throwe down the said hedges and dyches aboute the said closes so made 
by the said John Mulsho wythout callyng the said John Mulsho by any 
ordinary processe to make answer to the same and withoute any Inquisicion 
or other mater of Recorde remaynyng in the saide courte of Chauncery 
or els where prouing the saide Inclosure to be contrary to any lawes or 
statutes of this Redlme. 


The inhabitants of Thingden, after the sheriff had executed the 
chancellor’s decree, again met and riotously dug their manorial 
lord’s obnoxious plantations, or what had been left of them, up by 
the roots (1530). It was for this riot, which ended in a general 
destruction of his agricultural improvements, that Mulsho summoned 
them before the Star Chamber. As was alleged against the tenants 
of Abbot’s Ripton, so those of Thingden were stated by Mulsho to 
‘calle commen councelles and parves and make a commen purse 
among them promising all of them to take parte with other, saing 
that xxti of them would spend xxti score poundes ayenst the said 


8! This document has been erroneously indexed Mulsho v. Abbot of Croxton, having 


been mixed up with papers belonging to another suit. MS. Record Office, Star 
Chamber Proceedings, bundle 26, No. 250. 
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John Mulsho.’ They had influential abettors, for about 1531 Mulsho 
brought two actions in the Star Chamber against Elys (Attercliffe), 
abbot of Croxton, in the county of Leicester. Of these one was for 
the ‘ mayntenaunce & procurement of the same pluckyng downe.’ * 
This the abbot not only denied, perhaps as a matter of pleading, 
but alleged a fresh unlawful inclosure by the complainant of half 
an acre belonging to the house of Croxton. The other action, which 
was tried first, and which was, apparently,** with respect to the 
destruction of some inclosures of Mulsho under the abbot’s direct 
orders, resulted in a judgment for Mulsho of 341. 15s. 4d. as damages, 
of which the abbot was ordered to pay half, which payment he 
refused or neglected to make. While these riotous proceedings, 
leading to the intervention of the Star Chamber, were taking place, 
the inhabitants brought an action in the Court of Requests, in which 
they obtained a judgment in their favour as to the fines demanded 
upon admittance to copyholds. I have now enumerated some thir- 
teen cases of litigation within a few years in various courts arising 
out of the relations of this lord of the manor of Thingden and his 
copyholders. Had the copyholders been without, legal security, not 
one of these causes would have been heard.** 

It may be suggested that, though it is clear that they were 
amply secured against direct eviction, copyholders might at the 
expiration of a term be exposed to exactions in the form of fines 
which would operate to the same end. But a fine, even though 
‘uncertain,’ was bound to be ‘ reasonable,’ and the word ‘ reasonable’ 
was a term of art, the measure of ‘reasonableness’ being custom.” 
That the dicta of the jurists in this matter were enforced by the 
king’s courts will be sufficiently shown by the judgment of the 
Court of Requests in an action brought in 1529 by the copyholders 
of Thingden against John Mulsho, a fourteenth case. The complaint 
was the demand of ‘ excessyve and grete fynes.’ The judgment runs: 


(It) ys nowe by the said Counsaill ffynally ordered and determyned 
fforasmoche as the said Mulsho hathe proved before the said Counsaill by 
his olde evidences custumaries and courte rolles that the fynes of the said 
tenauntes bee not certain but determynable at the Lordes reasonable will 
somtyme more and somtyme les. That the same Mulsho and his heires 
fromhensforth upon suyt and request to hym made by any of his copy 


* This is from the abbot’s answer. MS. Record Office, Star Chamber Proceedings, 
bundle 26, No. 250, B. I have not come across the original complaint of John 
Mulsho. 

33 The documents of this action have not been found. It is referred to as above in 
John Mulsho’s replication to the answer of the abbot of Croxton. 

** I by no means feel sure that I have enumerated all of tnem. There are occa- 
sional references to actions between these parties which, in the absence of the com- 
plete pleadings, I cannot positively assign to any of the causes mentioned. 


*’ For the legal history of this interpretation of ‘reasonable,’ see Trans. of the 
Royal Hist. Soc. 1892, pp. 249, 250. 
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holders and tenauntes vse the cessing of the same ffynes reasonably 
according to his custumarie courte rolles and presidentes. 


In case of further dispute on the point, the tenants are to resort to 
the steward, who is to assess the fines with ‘ equitie right and good 
conscience, as he wol aunswere affore the Counsaill to the same.’ 

Professor Ashley relies upon two passages in the Inquisition of 
1517 as leading to the conclusion that ‘a considerable clearance 
of the customary tenants must have taken place’ in the course of 
the agricultural revolution. One of these is the destruction of 
vnum integrum hamelett cum omnibus tenementis by the lord of the 
manor. The other is the direction to the commissioners to ascertain 
quae et quot villae prosternuntur. Since the greater includes the less 
it will suffice to inquire what was the size of the ‘ villae’ or ‘ towns.’ 
Upon this we have contemporary evidence. In the act of 1515 
(6 H. VIII, c. 5) ‘ concernyng the pulling downe of Townes,’ the pre- 
amble dwells in language unusually forcible upon the evils of 
diminishing the population by inclosures. The extremity of the 
mischief it illustrates by the following example. ‘For where in 
somme oon towne ii. hundred persons men women &chyldern .. . 
were dayly occupied . . . now the seyd persons & their progeny is 
mynysshed & decreasyd.’ The same language is repeated in the 
act of the following year (7 H. VIII, c. 1.). This, which is evidently 
adduced as a maximum, implies some thirty-three to forty families. 
In the Record Office*” is a manuscript draught of a bill belonging 
to the year 1514 ‘against engrossing of farms.’ This paper is dis- 
posed to estimate at a somewhat lower figure the maximum popula- 
tion of a rural ‘town ’—‘ So that where was in a towne xx or xxx 
dwelling houses they be now decayed.’ In the Inquisition of 1517 
itself, under Yorkshire, we have a striking example of what the 
commissioners understood by ‘ town,’ a return being there given of 
the decay or destruction of vnam villam vocatam Skelton . . . in qua 
JSuerunt quattuor messuagia et quattuor cotagia.* If such were the 
‘ villae,’ what were the ‘ hamlets ;’ and what necessity is there for 
imagining the evicted population to be copyholders? A ‘ town’ of 
this size might reasonably be said to have been ‘ decayed,’ though all 
the copyholders were left. I find, indeed, one case in the Court of 
Requests in which, according to the complainants, ‘ the holl towne- 
ship is & shalbe shortly leyd unto pastur.’*® This was the ‘town’ 
of Ascott, itself a hamlet of the parish of Milton in Oxfordshire. It 


% MS. Record Office, Court of Requests, Decrees, &c., v. 135. The fines which con- 
temporary writers complain of as having been heightened were the ‘ gressums’ (ad in- 
gressum) on the grant of a new estate. The judgment appears to refer more particu- 
larly to those paid on the vesting of an estate. 

37 MS. Record Office, Brewer’s Calendar, i. 5727. 

% Trans. of the Royal Hist. Soc. 1893, p. 107. 

* MS. Record Office, Mr. Hunt’s Calendar, bundle 8, No. 256. Eustace v. Dormer. 
Internal evidence shows the date to have been between 1526 and 1529. 
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has been seen how ready copyholders were to prefer suits to the 
Court of Requests, and how indulgent those courts were to their 
claims. In this case, however, the complainants are described as 
‘husbondmen.’ ‘There is no suggestion of their being copyholders. 
Their case is that for the offence of giving evidence before a com- 
mission on inclosures ‘ your said suppliantes and bedmen be dis- 
charged of ther holdinges & tenementes & charged to awyde at the 
feast of thannunciacion’ &c. The evictors are Robert Dormer, 
apparently lord of the manor, and John Wylmot, ‘ ffermer of all the 
said town of Ascott havynge all in fee fferme of the said Robert 
Dormer and by them the holl township is & shalbe shortly leyd 
vnto pastur.’ It isincredible, after the cases of Abbot’s Ripton and 
Thingden, that this involved an eviction of copyholders too timid 
or too supine to vindicate their rights in combination with these 
tenants at will at common law in the ‘ Poor Men’s Court of Requests.’ 
I trust I have now established the main point of my original 
thesis, the ample and effective protection accorded to copyholders 
between 1450 and 1550. My data have throughout been the records 
of manors, early cases, the statute book, judicial decisions, and the 
treatises of the contemporary jurists. Neither in these, nor in the 
transactions of the two courts with which I have been here con- 
cerned is there any support for the dictum that the mass of copy- 
holders were without legal security. I. §. Leapam. 





Father Wilham Crichton, S./. 


THe very prominent part played by Father William Crichton in 
the papal and Spanish intrigues with the Roman catholic party in 
Scotland during the reign of James VI merits for that active 
Scottish Jesuit a more full and accurate biography than he has yet 
received. There are, no doubt, inedited materials at Stonyhurst 
and elsewhere which would throw new light on his adventurous 
career, but pending the production of any such fresh matter it can 
do no harm to correct certain inaccuracies and misunderstandings 
to which some recent historians have given currency. It is well 
known that this Father Crichton, who had been sent upon his 
first political mission into Scotland early in 1582 by the general of 
of the society, attempted to enter Scotland again, in company with 
Father James Gordon, in the autumn of 1584, that he was on that 
occasion captured at sea by the Dutch, by them conveyed to Ostend, 
and thence sent back to England, where he was imprisoned in the 
Tower (Sept. 16). Itis with regard to this capture at sea that Father 
Morris, 8.J., the careful and conscientious historian of the catholic 
‘Troubles,’ wrote in 1875,' ‘A ridiculous story was put in circula- 
tion that a letter, torn up by him and thrown away, had been blown 
on board ship again and pieced and read.’ In 1888 Mr. Thompson 
Cooper ? writes in similar terms, ‘ A ridiculous story was circulated 
that some papers which he had torn in pieces had been blown on 
board again and pieced together, and that they were found to con- 
tain a proposal for the invasion of England by Spain and the duke 
of Guise;’ and for the story in question Mr. Cooper refers the 
reader to Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland.’* Thirdly, Father Hunter 
Blair, in a note to his translation of Bellesheim’s ‘ History of the 
Catholic Church in Scotland’ (1889), faithfully following Mr. 
Cooper, writes, ‘Tytler . . . repeats without comment an absurd 
story which was circulated that some papers which Father Creighton 
tore in pieces during the voyage were blown on board again, and 
when pieced together were found to contain the details of a plan 
for the invasion of England.’ 

1 Troubles, 2nd series, p. 78. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, xiii. 93. 

* Ed. 1964, iv. 95. * Vol. iii. 837. 
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Now even if this story were not well authenticated it is difficult 
to understand why it should be characterised by this consensus of 
grave authors as ‘ridiculous’ or ‘absurd.’ It is not contrary to 
experience that the bearer of treasonable papers should, in danger 
of their discovery, thus seek to destroy them, or that an attempt to 
throw scraps of paper over a ship’s side should be unexpectedly 
frustrated by a puff of wind. But, in fact, Tytler’s account is 
founded upon the best of evidence. Walsingham wrote to Sir R. 
Sadler, 16 Sept. 1584— 


Of late one Creighton, a Scottish Jesuite, was taken by a shippe sett 
forth by the admiral of Zeland, and sent hither by him unto her majestie, 
about whom was found a very daungerous plott sett down abowt two 
yeares past in the Italian tongue for the invading of this realme. And 
although it was torne in pieces and divers parts thereof lost, yet we have 
gathered the sense thereof, which I send you herewith.° 


The torn document in question was printed for the first time in 
its entirety by the late Father Knox from a contemporary copy 
in the archives of the archbishop of Westminster,’ together with 
the confessions relating to the matter extracted from Crichton 
under fear of torture in the Tower. There are other less complete 
copies. A portion of one, now among the Cottonian manuscripts 
in the British Museum, was printed by Strype. Another copy or 


abridgment in the record office’ is headed, . ‘ These are the partes 
or divisions of the discours in Italian fownde upon the Scottish 
Jesuite taken on the seas in his way to Scotland,’ and in one place 
the transcriber remarks, ‘ The pretext or cover to this preparation 
is set downe, but so torne and wantinge as it can not be deciphered ; 
but, as I gesse by this place and another, should come from Spaine.’ 
Father Crichton admitted that the papers were delivered to him 
by his superior in Paris, i.e. Claude Mathieu, provincial of the 
society in France. All thisis to be found in Father Knox’s volume, 
which was published in 1882, and should have made it impossible 
any longer to treat Tytler’s story as ridiculous. The only strange 
part in the whole affair is that Crichton should have found it 
worth while to carry about him in the autumn of 1584 a plan of 
campaign which had been devised two years earlier and was now 
practically out of date.. But the fact is indisputable. 

Mr. Cooper states that Crichton, on being released from the 
Tower, in which he was confined for two years, ‘ engaged in a con- 
spiracy to raise a rebellion in England (1586),’ and adds, ‘ His 
** Reasons to show the Easiness of the Enterprise” are printed by 
Strype.’ There, however, appears no evidence of any such con- 
spiracy on Crichton’s part at this date. The ‘Reasons’ referred to 

5 Sadler, S. P. ii. 400. 


° Letters and Memorials of Card. Allen, pp. 425-434. 
7. §. P. Dom. Eliz., \xxiii. 4. 
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forms a portion of the papers captured at sea, and is erroneously or 
indefinitely assigned by Strype to ‘ about this year’ (1586), instead 
of 4 Sept. 1584.* 

Again, the dubious interpretation of an often-quoted extract 
from one of Crichton’s letters, apart from its context, has led 
certain recent historians not only to give to an episode in his career 
undue importance, but to convey thereby a very erroneous im- 
pression of King James’s policy at a critical moment of his reign, 
and to throw the history of the time into utter confusion. The 
passage occurs in a letter addressed by Crichton to Father 
Thomas Owen, 4 June 1605, and was printed as follows by Dr. 
Oliver ® in 1838: ‘Our king had so great fear of the number of 
catholics and the puissance of pope and Spain that he offered 
liberty of conscience, and sent me to Rome to deal for the pope’s 
favour and making of a Scottish cardinal, as I did show the king’s 
letters to F. Parsons.’ Dr. Oliver does not himself venture to put 
a precise date to this commission of Crichton, but is content with 
the safe remark that James ‘ had actually employed him in a deli- 
cate embassy.’ 

Father Forbes-Leith is more definite. In his interesting 
‘Narrative of Scottish Catholics under Mary Stuart and James VI,’ 
valuable especially from its having been compiled ‘from the 
original manuscripts in the secret archives of the Vatican and other 
collections,’ notably those of Stonyhurst, he quotes the same ex- 
tract (though he makes Parsons instead of Owen to be Crichton’s 
correspondent), and gives to ita new and startling historic reference. 
Father Forbes-Leith is describing the events of 1598, the discovery 
of the ‘ Spanish Blanks,’ and the conspiracy of the three catholic 
earls. He says nothing of the main part in the plot played by 
Crichton, or of the steps taken by the king against the noblemen 
and Jesuits implicated ; but, on the contrary, tells us, on the autho- 
rity of his manuscripts, the following amazing story :— 


With the advice of his councillors of state James sent Father Gordon 
and Father Crichton secretly to Rome for the purpose of laying the whole 
matter before the pope, and arranging with him the means of restoring 
the catholic religion in Scotland. Gordon accomplished his mission ac- 
cording to his instructions, and returned to Scotland in company with 
Father William Crichton and the pope’s legate, George Sampiretti. The 
last-named was the bearer of a large sum of money, which he was to give 
to the king of Scotland, promising him a monthly allowance of ten 
thousand ducats on condition of his protecting the catholics and allowing 
them to remain unmolested in the exercise of their faith. On 16 July 
1594 the party landed at Aberdeen.'° 


In a foot note attached to the penultimate sentence of this para- 
graph the author gives his authorities. He first prints the passage, 


8 Annals, iii. 602. ® Biography S. J. p. 18. © p. 222. 
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already quoted’ from Crichton’s letter, but begins it with the 
words‘ For then,’ and adds to it ‘and prayed him’ (i.e. Parsons) 
‘to concur at least to give some satisfaction to our king,’ which 
additions, together with the reference which follows, suggest that 
he had the whole letter before him. The note then runs on— 


‘Manuscript letter of Father Crichton, 8.J., to Father Parsons [sic], 
4 June 1605, Stonyhurst archives, vol. ‘ Anglia,’ A, iii. 55. Cf. ‘ Archives 
8. J.,’ De Missione Scotica puncta quaedam notanda historiae Societatis 
servienda,’ manuscript by Father Crichton, 8.J., Latin manuscript. Cf. 
Lord Walter Lindsay of Balgaries’s ‘ Account of the Present State of the 
Catholic Religion in the Realm of Scotland in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Five Hundred and Ninety-Four,’ a very rare Spanish 
pamphlet in Blairs College Library. 


Mr. Cooper," naturally relying upon this array of authorities, 
quotes once more the extract in question, taking it, however, in the 
form given by Gordon,'* who has taken it from Oliver, and prefaces 
it with words borrowed from Father Forbes-Leith: ‘ With the 
advice of his councillors of state James sent . . . to Rome in 1592 
for the purpose of arrariging with the pope for the restoration of 
the catholic religion in Scotland.’ The inserted date, 1592, is 
apparently a slip for 1598, for it was not till 2 or 3 Jan. 1593 
that James got news of the discovery of the ‘Blanks;’ and the 
supposed commission to Gordon and Crichton was, according to 
Father Forbes-Leith, consequent upon that discovery. We are 
asked, then, to believe that while James was issuing decrees of ban- 
ishment against the Jesuits, and preparing to put down by force of 
arms the catholic earls, he was secretly sending Crichton, whom 
he knew to have been the very soul of the conspiracy, to the pope 
with the object of ‘ restoring the catholic religion,’ and that on the 
return of his emissaries with a papal legate and a large sum of 
money in his aid in July 1594, the ungrateful king at once sent 
Argyle to do battle with the insurgent catholics; and on the duke’s 
discomfiture went himself, dispersed the earls, battered down their 
castles, and compelled them to fly the country. We may be pre- 
pared for much duplicity in James, but such conduct at this 
moment would need very strong evidence indeed to make it 
credible. 

Lord W. Lindsay's story, a translation of which is printed in 
‘ Narratives ’ (p. 355), is inaccurate in many details. He, however, 
does not say that James wrote to the pope, but that the pope wrote 
to the king, exhorting him to embrace the faith. Lindsay says 
nothing of Crichton; and the statement that the money brought 
over to Aberdeen by Gordon and Sampiretti, in 1594, was intended 
for the king is a grave error; for Gordon’s formal receipt to the 

" Dictionary of National Biography, xiii. 94. 
2 Catholic Church in Scotland, p. 538 
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papal treasury ' states plainly that this money, ‘for the levying of 
men against the heretics,’ was meant for the rebel earls, Huntly, 
Angus, and Errol. The ‘ De Missione Scotica,’ which unfortunately 
remains unpublished, may throw light on some of the incidents of 
the affair. It may tell who were the other priests who accompanied 
Father Gordon and the nuncio, and were made prisoners at Aber- 
deen; but it may safely be conjectured that it will not confirm 
Father Forbes-Leith and Mr. Cooper in their main statement as to 
James’s negotiation with the pope, through Crichton, for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion, or even the making of a Scottish 
cardinal, in 1592-4." It is curious to note that Father Morris had 
also been distracted by this wandering extract. Writing of the 
events of May 1582, he says, ‘ Father Crichton carried to Rome a 
letter from King James ;’ and then follows the passage, ‘ Our king 
had so great fear,’ &c. If this date was a mere guess on Father 
Morris’s part, it was a very fair one ; for at that time (May 1582), 
when James was a lad of fifteen, Crichton had, indeed, just 
returned to Paris from Scotland with letters from Lennox to the 
duke of Guise and the Spanish agent, and, after conference with 
Parsons, conveyed the plans agreed upon to Rome. 

But when we have before us the context of Crichton’s letter to 
Owen, as it was printed long ago by Tierney, it becomes clear that 
the writer is simply referring to James’s well-known letter of 
24 Sept. 1599, which Edward Drummond and apparently Crichton 
himself were deputed to carry to Rome. The authorship of this 
letter, on its publication some years later by Bellarmine, we know 
the king vainly attempted to deny, and charged his secretary 
Elphinstone, afterwards Lord Balmerino, with having fraudulently 
obtained his signature to it. In this letter James did not, of course, 
offer to restore the catholic church, but while making profession of 
his own protestantism he hoped to disarm the pope’s hostility to 
his succession to the English crown by affecting a spirit of toleration 
and proposing in his own interests that William Chisholm, the 
second bishop of Vaison of that name, should be made a cardinal. 
But Crichton sufficiently explains the circumstances, first in this 
letter to Owen, and again a few years later, when he heard of the 
trouble in which Balmerino was involved on account of the king’s 
denial, in a letter to Sir A. Murray. The letters, apart from the 
questions of James’s secret negotiations with Rome, have a special 
interest from their marking the difference between the policy of 
Crichton and that of his brother Jesuit Parsons. On a former 
occasion Crichton had remonstrated with Parsons on the mischief 

18 Printed in Hunter-Blair’s Bellesheim, iii. 449. 
1! The alleged embassy to the pope on the part of the impostor John Ogleby of 
Pury, in the spring of 1596, is quite another matter. But even if it can be taken 


seriously it is not the affair of which Crichton speaks. 
% Troubles, ii. 18. 
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done by his book on the succession, and he now complains that the 
pope and Parsons, by not receiving favourably James’s advances, 
had missed a great opportunity. 


Now (he writes), since the cardinal Borghese is pope, with whom 
Father Parsons hath great credit, it were good that he employed his credit 
for the reduction of our country ; but with better intelligence with us nor 
he had in times by-past ; for, though he be of greater prudence and better 
discourse nor we of our nation, yet we understand better the affairs of our 
country nor he, and some little of England. If he had rown the same 
course with us, as oftentimes by word and writing I did inform him, our 
matters of religion had been, perhaps, in better estate nor they be at this 
present; for I did foretell him of the success which is presently in effect, 
and that no hope nor reason was that they could be otherways. Yet even 
he remained still in his own conceits, not to procure for an heretic, 
wherein I was with him; nor yet to procure for the conversion of an 
heretic, wherein I was against him, for then our king had so great fear of 
the catholics and the puissance of pope and Spain that he offered liberty 
of conscience and sent me to Rome to deal for the pope’s favour and 
making of a Scottish cardinal, as I did show the king’s letters to Father 
Parsons, and prayed him to concur at the least to give some satisfaction 
to our king; but in vain; and I returned to Avignon with much desola- 
tion, and did tell both pope and Father Parsons that now he sought.them, 
but being refused, the time would come that they would search him, and 
likewise in vain, which now [June 1605] they experiment.'® 


In his letter to Murray, 27 Jan. 1609, Crichton is more explicit 
regarding the policy and mind of the king. 


I have heard with my extreme dolour the extremities to which Sir 
James Elphinstone, president of the session of Scotland, is reduced for 
the letter sent to the pope and cardinals by Mr. Edward Drummond, and 
specially because the president is so near to you by alliance. As touching 
the president’s confession to have sent the despatch to pope and cardinals 
with his majesty’s consent or commandment, I will not mell me with 
that nor anything, what it may merit. But because I assisted Mr. 
Edward Drummond in all that negotiation (thinking it to be to the king’s 
weal and service), and communication of all the letters that were brought 
for that affair, I thought it expedient to inform you of the verity of all. 
There was nothing wrought in that negotiation which was not thought to 
be for the king’s majesty’s service, which was to procure the bishop of 
Vaison’s advancement to the degree of cardinal, to the end that his 
majesty should have in the college of cardinals one of his true and faithful 
subjects to advance his majesty’s service, and dash and stop that which 
might be to his prejudice; and specially that they should not excom- 
municate his majesty, or absolve his subjects from their obedience, as 
there were some at that time busy to procure it. . . . It was not given 
to understand to the pope that the king’s majesty was in any disposition 
either to come [sic] or favour the catholic religion, for the contrary was 
contained expressly in the letters . . . saying that albeit he remained 


6 Tierney’s Dodd, iv. 153, printed from the original at Stonyhurst. 
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constant in that religion in which he was nourished from the cradle, yet 
he would not be enemy or persecutor of the catholics so long as they 
should remain faithful and obedient subjects unto him, as indeed his 
majesty has ever done until the horrible and barbarous conspiracy of the 
Gunpowder, For in Scotland to them of our order who are holden the 
most odious, and persecuted to the death by the ministers, he did never 
use more rigour nor to banish them out of the country, and constrain their 
parents to oblige them under pain to cause them to depart.'” 


In justice to King James, as well as to Father Crichton and 
that small section of his brethren who thought with him in 
opposition to the ultra-Spanish Jesuits, these curious letters should 
not have been ignored or misunderstood by the author of the 
‘Narratives of Scottish Catholics.’ 


T. G. Law. 


Printed by Botfield, Original Letters, i. 180, and fully quoted by Gardiner, Hisé, 
of England, ed. 1884, i. 
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Napoleon and Enghsh Commerce 


N this article I shall attempt to show that the policy attributed 
to Napoleon of isolating Great Britain from the rest of the 
world was only developed by him from attempts commenced by 
the French revolutionists ; and I shall strive to estimate, as far as 
materials and limits of space will allow, the relative effect of the 
continental system on our industrial resources, and of our orders 
in council on his empire.' 

The belief that England’s wealth was essentially vulnerable and 
artificial seems to have been one among the many causes which 
contributed to the hasty declaration of war against England in 
1798 by the French revolutionists. The Girondin ministry, forced 
to follow the audacious lead: of the Mountain both in regard to the 
king’s trial and in foreign affairs, unwillingly proposed measures 
which would excite the war feeling against and in England. In an 
official speech to the convention (13 Jan. 1793) Kersaint, in trans- 
mitting to it the report of the minister for foreign affairs, uttered 
the following significant words :— 


The credit of England rests upon fictitious wealth ; the real riches of 
that people are scattered everywhere. . . . Bounded in territory, the public 
future of England is found almost wholly in its Bank, and this edifice is 
entirely supported by the wonderful activity of their naval commerce. 
Asia, Portugal, and Spain are the most advantageous markets for the 
productions of English industry; we should shut these markets to the 
English by opening them to the world. 

To this unreal wealth of England, which could be demolished by 
free trade under the tricolour, he opposes the solid strength of his 
own land: ‘ France stands alone on her own industry and riches.’ 

Brissot followed him with an exhortation to the convention to 
‘tear down the veil which envelops the imposing Colossus of British 
power ;’ and, later on, in a last effort to justify himself for his 
restless policy, that scheming politician said in the course of his 
speech to his constituents (22 May, 1793) :— 


Throughout the whole commerce of the enemy, great opportunities 


1 This article was written independently of Captain Mahan’s able work on The 
Influence of Sea Power on the French Revolution and Empire, though I refer to it in 
a note subsequently added. 
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were offered to us for its destruction, without fear of a dangerous return 
of similar evils upon our own commerce. 


If such were the views, real or adopted, of Girondin leaders, it 
is unnecessary to quote the views of the Robespierres with whom 
the young Bonaparte was so long associated.? 

It is interesting to reflect on the influence of Pitt’s com- 
mercial treaty of 1786-7 with France, in producing the jealousy 
felt by the French extremists for our industrial and commercial 
supremacy. In the misery and turmoil of 1789-93 that treaty 
appeared to be the prelude of Pitt’s deep-laid conspiracy to enrich 
England at the expense of France. At any rate, the triumph in 
1792-8 of the extremists of Paris and the manufacturing north 
over the men of the wine-growing south, where alone that treaty 
had been popular,’ had this among its many results, that in place 
of a commercial intercourse approximating to free trade, France 
rushed to the opposite extreme of commercial prohibition. The 
premature attempt of 1786, made under the old monarchy, and the 
reaction which it caused under the republic, have done much to 
identify in France a prohibitive or strictly protective policy with 
popular government. Bonaparte, in his skilful selection and use of 
all the Jacobinical ideas and aims which could establish his power, 
found none more ready to hand, none more popular, than com- 
mercial jealousy of England, and the determination to make our 
wealth our ruin. The land of Quesnay and Turgot reverted to 
medieval ideas about commerce and national prosperity. ‘ Never 
had the frenzy for prohibition been more general, more popular in 
France than in 1800, at the time when Napoleon took the helm of 
affairs.’ Even under the old French monarchy the principle had 
been adopted, in the Seven Years’ War, and partially in the war of 
American independence, that if any British goods were found on 
board a ship, the whole cargo should be liable to confiscation. A 
decree by the French republic in 1796 subjected all ships carrying 
British goods to detention and seizure ; and in it there was also 
the same detail which was revived in the Berlin decree, that what 
was afterwards called a ‘ certificate of origin’ certifying that the 
goods were not British, was necessary to secure the ship from 
detention. In 1797 a decree, issued by the Council of the Five 
Hundred, extended this principle to the seizure of the ship convey- 
ing such goods; so that every ship laden, even in part, with British 
goods, was to be good and lawful prize ; and it proceeded to order 
that no neutral vessel which should have touched at an English 
port, should be permitted to enter any port in the French dominions. 

2 See, too, Sorel, L’ Europe et la Révol. Frangaise, iii. 243-245, iv. 387. 

’ Contrast the views expressed to Arthur Young at Abbeville, Amiens, and Rouen, 
with those at Bordeaux (Travels, 1787). 

* Mollien, Mémoires d’un Ministre du Trésor, iii, 314. 
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It is needless to say that these decrees were inoperative; but 
after the peace of Campo Formio (October 1797) a great genius 
attempted to give them and their aims world-wide application. On 
the day when the treaty was signed, the following reasons for the 
very favourable terms accorded to his beaten foe are thus assigned 
by the victorious young Bonaparte in a letter to Talleyrand :— 


No. 6. We have war with England: that enemy is sufficiently re- 
doubtable. .. . 

No. 10. The Austrians are dull and avaricious: no people are less 
intriguing and less dangerous for our domestic affairs than the Austrians. 
The English, on the contrary, are generous, intriguing, and active. Our 
government must therefore destroy the English monarchy, or expect to be 
itself destroyed by the corruption of these intriguing and enterprising 
‘insulars.’ The present moment offers us a capital opportunity. Let us 
concentrate all our activity on the marine, and destroy England. That 
done, Europe is at our feet. 

In a previous letter to the Directory (16 nr 1797) he had even 
asserted that the Ionian Isles, which he proposed to wrest from 
Venice, had 

a greater interest for us [France] than the whole of Italy. ... The 
Turkish empire is crumbling to pieces; the possession of these islands 
would enable us to support it as far as possible, or to take ourshare. The 
time is not far distant when we shall find out that in order to destroy 
England we must seize upon Egypt. 

Leaving out of consideration the melodramatic contrast which 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition was designed to present to the 
prosaic and oppressive rule of the lawyers of the Directory at 
Paris, we may notice that his aims were such as to appeal with 
equal strength to those prudential and money-getting instincts of the 
nation, which had so long been stunted. It is true that the 
revolutionists had once raised the cry, Ruinons-nous, mais soyons 
libres ;° but after this ruin had been partly accomplished by the 
‘bankruptcy of the two-thirds’ in 1797, it seemed to be time 
to raise the fallen credit of the Directory by the destruction of 
England’s eastern trade and empire. The year 1798 seemed to 
offer the opportunity of ruining our export trade, which had raised 
us to prosperity again after the disasters of the American war. 
Never had French arms been so triumphant as in 1795-7; 
never had English military prestige and commercial credit been at 
a lower ebb. We were reduced to what was really a paper currency. 
Our fleets had mutinied, and though they had regained their 
supremacy on the high seas, yet the treaty of Campo Formio bade 
fair to turn the Mediterranean into a French lake. France was 
supreme in north and central Italy; with Genoa and Ancona 
virtually hers, with the stepping stones of the Ionian Isles actually 


5 Speech of Hérault de Sechelles to the Comité du Salut Public, 2 Aug. 1793. 
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her own, and with an arrangement whereby the grand master had 
secretly bargained, even before the armada left Toulon, to place Malta 
in French hands, it indeed seemed that France must completely 
outdistance her rival in the race for empire. 

The aims of the expedition were thus officially formulated by the 
Directory (12 April 1798) :— 

Art. 1. The general-in-chief of the army of the east will seize on 
Egypt. 

Art. 2. He will drive the English from all their possessions in the east, 
and above all destroy their entrepéts in the Red Sea. 

Art. 8. He will have the isthmus of Suez cut through, and will take 
all the necessary measures to insure the free and exclusive possession of 
the Red Sea for the French republic, &ec. 


Further articles order the seizure of Malta, &c. 

The alarm felt in England when these projects became known, 
may be measured by the efforts put forth by our government in the 
east, and its comparative disregard of European ‘affairs. Even 
after Nelson’s great victory at Aboukir had averted all immediate 
danger, and when Bonaparte’s return and Kléber’s assassination 
had left the French forces under the unskilful Menou, we were not 
satisfied with leaving the French troops in Egypt as hostages 
to fortune; but, by a convention as questionable in its wisdom as 
that of Lisbon (Cintra), they were brought back to France on English 
ships. In the meantime we pressed on the conquest of India by our 
best general, while the task of aiding the second coalition was 
entrusted to the duke of York on the very scene of his previous 
failures. One contrast more will suffice to emphasise the statement 
that our war with France, after commencing in some respects as a 
war of principles, was fast degenerating into a war for the posses- 
sion of markets and marine trade, like so many of the eighteenth 
century wars. Though the vigorous Pitt ministry left our ally 
Austria without any aid in the campaign of Marengo, yet the peace- 
loving Addington ministry pushed on the naval warfare against the 
armed neutrals, though nearly all Europe was thereby ranged 
against us. In the feverish pause which goes by the name of the 
Peace of Amiens, the same course of conduct is noticeable. The Ad- 
dington ministry made no timely protest against Bonaparte’s schemes 
of intervention and aggrandisement in Europe. It had secured 
two more colonial markets, Trinidad and Ceylon. British power 
in India had been consolidated by the overthrow of Tippoo Sahib. 

Historians have endlessly discussed the diplomatic and technical 
disputes which led to the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, almost to 
the exclusion of commercial considerations. It is, however, capable 
of proof that these were the underlying causes contributing to that 
rupture. It was a matter of the first importance for England 
to have as many markets as possible open for her goods. The 


222 
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recent application of steam to machinery had brought about an 
immense increase in the output of cotton and woollen goods, and 
of hardware. Thenceforth factories were no longer confined to 
river valleys, they were independent of water as the motive power, 
and could be worked with greater economy and regularity wherever 
coal was cheap. It is further noteworthy that the year of the 
rupture saw the introduction of Cartwright’s power-loom into actual 
use, and that its immediate effect in increasing and cheapening 
production may be seen in the riots of the hand-loom weavers 
in 1805-6, and of the Luddites in 1811-12. With political and 
commercial peace it was certain that our export trade would 
increase by leaps and bounds. We were clearly ahead of all other 
nations, and the world was becoming more and more dependent on 
us for a supply of cheap and excellent manufactures; but the fact 
that our productive energy was so rapidly increasing might be 
made the source of commercial ruin and social disaster, if the 
markets were closed against us. The peace of 1802 had been 
of slight benefit, for we restored the Cape, Martinique, Tobago, 
St. Lucia, and Minorca. The total tonnage of ships cleared out- 
wards from the United Kingdom in the year of peace 1802 showed 
a decrease from the year of war 1801.6 This was because the year 
of nominal peace was a year of commercial war. It was at once 
seen that the commercial policy of Bonaparte was to be the same as 
that adopted by the Terrorists of 1793. 


He did not veil his intention rigidly to exclude Great Britain from 
all communication, political or commercial, with the continent of Europe, 
and enforced, with unexampled rigour, the decrees of the most furious of 
the revolutionary governors of France, which tended to prevent the re- 
ception into the territories of the republic of any article of the growth or 
manufacture of Great Britain.’ 


Our envoy in Paris, Mr. Merry, in an interview with M. Talleyrand, 
remarked that :— 


The relative situation, hitherto, of the two countries, especially in 
regard to trade, afforded his’ majesty’s subjects no room to reap the 
advantages common to, and always expected from, a state of peace. . . .§ 


Among the instructions given to Lord Whitworth (10 Sept. 1802), 
No. 12 is as follows :— 


6 In 1801, 1,958,373 tons; in 1802, 1,895,116 tons ; in 1803, 1,788,768 tons. Cun- 
ningham’s Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Appendix C, p. ii. 

7 Reflections on the Causes of the present Rupture with France, by John Adolphus, 
Esq., 1803, London. The writer gives a case of the ‘Fame’ packet, from Southampton 
to Jersey, obliged by stress of weather to put into Cherbourg, which was confiscated 
under Robespierre’s law of 24 March 1794. Mr. Merry in vain protested against the 
continued operation of this law, which forbade ships of less than 100 tons coming 
within four leagues of France, if they had prohibited (i.e. British) goods on board. 

8 Despatch of 17 June 1802, 
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You will make our interest in commerce an object of your constant 
attention, and will take an early opportunity to enter into discussion with 
the French government upon such matters arising out of the late definitive 
treaty of peace as may require speedy adjustment, and which may here- 
after lead to arrangements of a more extensive nature for the mutual 
advantage of the two nations. 


Nor was the First Consul’s policy of prohibition applied only to 
French territory. Every annexation or extension of French influ- 
ence in north and central Italy restricted the area of British trade, 
and that too with regions which were necessary to supply our silk 
manufacturers with their raw material. French garrisons held 
Switzerland and Holland, and thus were able to impede or divert 
our trade with western Germany. The expedition to San Domingo 
again secured to France the possession, for a time at least, of an 
island which was then considered to be worth all the other West 
Indian Islands; and the politic exchanges, by which the young Spanish 
grand duke of Parma became king of Etruria, promised to restore 
the vast district of Louisiana to its earliest explorers and settlers. 
In fact, the year of peace effected as much for French aggrandise- 
ment as any year of the past war had done, and British commerce 
was more threatened than ever before.’ 

That the Addington cabinet, which, in its desire for peace, had 
neglected to lodge any effective protest, was at last alarmed at the 
prospects of commercial strangulation, is clear from all the des- 
patches.'° We may cite part of the letter addressed from Paris by 
Lord Whitworth to Lord Hawkesbury, 27 Dec. 1802 :— 


A project is now on foot, and is expected soon to be carried into 
effect, of uniting the Ligurian to the Italian republic, by which he 
[Bonaparte] will acquire another port in the Mediterranean, and, what is 
the great object of his policy, the means of limiting the intercourse 
between his majesty’s dominions and the continent. 


But it was undoubtedly the mission of Colonel Sebastiani to the 
Ionian Isles, Tripoli, and Egypt, which had the effect—an effect 
probably intended by the French government—of making the 
English government cling to Malta. The commercial signifi- 
cance of that mission in irritating the English government has 


® Bourrienne remarks, vol. ii. chap. xx.: ‘The consular decrees made conquests 
more promptly than the sword.’ He adds: ‘She (Great Britain) was alarmed at our 
internal prosperity, and at the impulse given to our manufactures.’ 

© In the secret and confidential instructions to Lord Whitworth (14 Nov. 1802), 
after instructions to complain of the annexations of Piedmont, Parma, Elba, and the 
occupation by French troops of the Helvetian and Batavian republics, contrary to the 
terms of the treaty of Lunéville, there is the sentence :—‘ (That) this is an obvious 
violation of the independence of the Batavian republic, and (that) his majesty has a 
peculiar right to interpose on the present occasion, as he consented to make numerous 
and most important restitutions to the Batavian government in the treaty of peace, on 
the consideration of that government being independent and not being subject to any 
control.’ England and Napoleon, edited by Mr. Oscar Browning. 
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hardly been sufficiently emphasised. No review of the evidence as 
to the causes which contributed to the rupture can be considered 
complete which omits to take notice of that mission, and still more 
of the official report on it, which appeared in the Moniteur of 
80 Jan. 1803. The commercial news in this memorable report 
consists of two brief statements that the commissaries of French 
commerce had arrived in Egypt; but the significant sentences are 
those which set forth the weak state of the Anglo-Turkish army of 
occupation in Egypt, that ‘a great misunderstanding reigns between 
General Stuart and the Pacha,’ that the fortifications are dilapi- 
dated, and that ‘six thousand French would at present be enough 
to conquer Egypt.’ With respect to the Ionian Isles, which, by 
Article ix of the treaty of Amiens, were to constitute an independent 
state—‘the Republic of the Seven Islands ’—the report of Colonel 
Sebastiani declares :— 


I do not stray from the truth in assuring you that the islands of the 


Ionian Sea will declare themselves French as soon as an opportunity shall 
offer itself. 


The publication of this report in the Moniteur, when the relations 
between England and France were already strained, had a most 
irritating effect. The policy of 1798 was evidently to be renewed 
on the first opportunity. If we lost our hold on Malta, there would 
be nothing to prevent a French occupation of Egypt, and possibly 
a completion of the ship-canal, while the alternative route, that vid 
the Cape, was no longer as in 1798 in our hands, but was dominated 
by the Batavian republic, that is, by France. With both routes to 
the east in hostile hands, our recent gains in India and Ceylon 
would be worthless, and our trade with the east would be doomed. 
In self-defence the British government must prevent both routes 
falling into the power of the French. Egypt had already been 
evacuated,'! and the Cape was again held by the Dutch. The only 
possible alternative for us was to hold Malta, urging in excuse that 
several of the conditions of evacuation had not been fulfilled. 
The technical reasons alleged-for the postponement of the evacua- 
tion were of course little more than verbal quibbles, but the real 
facts which determined the retention of Malta were that the Cape 
and Egypt had been by that time evacuated by us.’ The close 
connexion between Colonel Sebastiani’s report and our retention of 


"' The despatch of Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Whitworth, of 28 Feb. 1863, states : 
‘ There cannot be the least doubt that Egypt is at this time evacuated.’ 

2 Colonel Sebastiani’s report could not have appeared more opportunely for 
Bonaparte’s plans than when it did, if he had designed to make our retention of Malta 
the pretext for another war. Lord Whitworth’s despatch of 27 Jan. 1803 opens as 
follows: ‘Colonel Sebastiani returned unexpectedly two days ago, and came from 
Genoa with a degree of expedition which might give reason to believe that his business 
was very urgent.’ 
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Malta is proved by the Downing Street despatch of 9 Feb. 1803 to 
Lord Whitworth :— 


His majesty cannot therefore regard the conduct of the French 
government on various occasions since the conclusion of the definitive 
treaty, the insinuations and charges contained in the report of Colonel 
Sebastiani, and the views which the report discloses, without feeling it 
necessary for him distinctly to declare that it will be impossible for him 
to enter into any further discussion relative to Malta unless he receives a 
satisfactory explanation on the subject of this communication. 


If we turn to the words which Napoleon, in the absence of Lord 
Whitworth, let fall at the ambassadors’ audience (1 May 1803), we 
find a frank avowal of the importance of commercial rivalry in pro- 
ducing the rupture. Speaking of the English ministers he said : “— 


They want to make us jump the ditch, and we’ll jump it. How could 
a nation of forty millions consent to let another nation lay down the law 
for it? The independence of states must come first: before liberty, and 
before the prosperity of trade and manufactures. . . . To accept a modifi- 
cation of the treaty of Amiens is to accept the first link of a chain which 
will afterwards lengthen out, and will end by our complete subjection, by 
a treaty of commerce such as that of 1785 [he meant that of 1786-7], and 
in short, by the return of a commissioner to Dunkerque. Let us cede 
Malta, and to-morrow our vessels will be insulted, our ships will be forced 
to salute those of the English, and to endure a disgraceful inspection. 
We shall, no doubt, have an arduous beginning; we shall have to lament 
losses at sea, perhaps even the loss of our colonies; '* but we shall be 
strengthened on the continent. We have already acquired an extent of 
coast that makes us formidable; we will add to this, we will form a more 
complete coast-system, and England shall end by shedding tears of blood 
over the war she will have undertaken. 


In Napoleon’s correspondence we find the same views. 


If, besides the important possession of Gibraltar, England desired to 
preserve any other in the Mediterranean, that would be to publish openly 
the design of uniting the commerce of the Mediterranean to her almost 
exclusive trade with the Indies, with America, and the Baltic ; and of all 
the calamities which can overtake the French people, there is none com- 
parable to that.'® 


So in a letter of 21 July 1806 to the king of Naples he desires 
his strenuous assistance in helping him to be master of the Medi- 
terranean—but principal et constant de ma politique. Mais il faut 
pour cela que les peuples paient beaucoup.'® 


It would be a barren and useless task to recapitulate the last 
stages in the rupture of negotiations and the demand for that com- 


13 Mem. of Miot de Melito, vol. i. chap. xiv. (Eng. ed.). 
4 He had a day or two before, by a secret convention, sold Louisiana to the United 
States for 3,200,000/. 


8 Corresp. de Napoléon, viii. 618. '6 Ibid. xiii. 700. 
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pensation which Bonaparte had once before recognised as a set-off 
to his aggrandisements.!’ Enough has been said to show that com- 
mercial jealousies and fears were without doubt the chief cause of 
the war, and that Bonaparte was still imbued with the old Jaco- 
binical idea that England would be reduced to beggary if her chief 
markets were closed against her. But we may observe how he 
extended his ‘coast system,’ and then finally why that system failed 
and involved him and his empire in disaster. 

At the consular court parallels were drawn between the war 
then renewed and those of Rome and Carthage, and the moral was 
pointed against the modern Carthage. In one sense the parallel 
was correct. At no one time of the great struggle was the British 
government so concerned about the struggle in Europe as to assert 
our dominion on the high seas, and keep open at any rate our 
trans-oceanic markets. While Napoleon’s legions were lining the 
cliffs of Boulogne, ostensibly for the leap across the ditch, our 
government kept Sir Arthur Wellesley in India to consolidate his 
conquest of the Mahrattas; and he did not set foot on our shores 
until September 1805, when the danger was over. Napoleon after- 
wards declared to Metternich: '* ‘The army assembled at Boulogne 
was always an army against Austria. . . . You saw in 1805 how 
near Boulogne was to Vienna;’ and it is highly improbable that 
when his empire was so ill-established he would have ventured on 


an invasion of England.'® His plan was probably to exhaust us by 


7 Secret and confidential instructions to Lord Whitworth, 14 Nov. 1802, England 
and Napoleon, p. 7. 18 Metternich’s Memoirs, i. 48. Eng. ed. 

’? T am not convinced that Napoleon seriously intended to invade England, even 
by the able arguments brought together by Captain Mahan, Influence of Sea Power, 
ii. 112-114. For (1), granting that Napoleon’s words to Metternich and the far 
more important words to Bourrienne (vol. ii. chap. xxii)—which Captain Mahan 
does not quote—must be interpreted by facts, the facts prove that the flotilla 
could not sail in one tide, nor without the greatest risk. (2) Captain Mahan admits 
that, even if the Brest and Rochefort squadrons got out, we had enough ships at 
Spithead and the Downs to make a landing highly dangerous. (3) The Egyptian 
expedition was a warning against any further attempts made in disregard of our 
naval supremacy ; besides, in 1798 Bonaparte had to complete his renown ; in 1803-5 
he had everything to lose froma rash attempt. Miot de Melito, vol. ii. chap. iv., 
speaks of the ‘consternation’ at Paris when it was rumoured that the attempt was 
to be made. (4) If Marmont, Ney, and Davoust believed that it would be attempted, 
Decrés, Bourrienne, and Miot de Melito disbelieved it. (5) In the memoirs dictated 
to Montholon (iii. 385), Napoleon said: ‘Of all the means that could be proposed 
for annoying the enemy in this contest, none could be invented that would be less 
expensive to France, and more disastrous to England.’ The same disbelief in 
the invasion was widespread in England. In a pamphlet, Britain independent of 
Commerce (London, 1808), the author, Mr. Spence, says, ad init. :—‘It was common 
to hear those who disbelieved that he (Bonaparte) would make the attempt, reason 
in this way—‘ Buonaparte knows what he is about. He will never invade us; but by 
putting us to vast expense in precautionary preparations, and at the same time by 
stopping up almost every channel of our commerce, he is aware that he is doing us 
the most serious injury possible; and if he succeeds in cutting off our trade, God 
knows he will soon effect our ruin.’ I think it inconceivable that after Austria’s 
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making us keep on foot a great array of regulars, militia, and volun- 
teers, while he extended his ‘coast system.’ He had before the 
rupture required (11 March 1803) the king of Spain to strengthen his 
navy, and ended with the statement: ‘England is not asleep: she is 
always on the watch, and will not rest until she has seized upon all 
the colonies and all the commerce of the world. France alone 
can prevent this.’ The English ministry played into their astute 
enemy's hands by regarding the secret payment of a Spanish subsidy 
to France in pursuance of the convention of 1798 as an act of hos- 
tility ; and the seizure of the Spanish treasure ships by our men-of- 
war ranged Spain against us from 1804 to 1808. After Austerlitz 
the ‘ coast system’ was extended throughout the whole of Italy, as 
well as Istria and Dalmatia. When Prussia had swallowed the bait 
of Hanover, she was, by a modification of the treaty of 15 Dec. 1805, 
required to exclude English goods from all Prussian territories. 
Again our government acted promptly where naval and commercial 
interests were concerned. It declared the coast between the Elbe 
and Brest entirely closed to the trade of neutrals; and on April 4-6 
it laid an embargo on Prussian ships in British waters. Hanover 
and the ‘ coast system’ had separated us from a state which ought 
to have been our ally. 

For the time it appeared that our government was as hostile to 
Prussia as to France. Negotiations for peace were begun between 
Fox and Talleyrand; and in the first important letter sent by 
Talleyrand (1 April 1806) he writes :— 


The very instant that I received your letter of March 26, I waited 
upon his majesty, and, I am happy to inform you that he has authorised 
me to send you, without delay, the following answer: The emperor 
covets nothing that England possesses. Peace with France is possible, 
and may be perpetual, provided there is no interference in her internal 
affairs, and that no attempt is made to restrain her in the regulation of 
her custom duties ; to cramp her commercial rights ; or to offer any insult 
to her flag. ... 

The emperor does not imagine that any particular article of the treaty 
of Amiens produced the war. He is convinced that the true cause was 
the refusal to make a treaty of commerce, which would necessarily have 
been prejudicial to the manufactures and the industry of his subjects.” 


neglect to recognise his imperial title, and the changes in Italy, Napoleon should 
have seriously proceeded with a scheme which would have left France and Italy 
open to Austria, as in 1798-9. Asa blind, the Boulogne scheme was still the best 
conceivable. Miot de Melito, ii. 114 (Eng. ed.), is conclusive on this point. 

2% What this meant is shown in the following words of Napoleon (4 March 1806) : 
‘Forty-eight hours after the peace with England, I will prohibit foreign wares, and I 
will promulgate an Act of Navigation, which will allow the entry of our ports only to 
French ships, built with French wood, manned by a crew two-thirds French. Coal 
itself, and “les milords Anglais,” shall only land under a French flag. There will be 
many protests, because there is a bad feeling in French commerce, but six years after 


there will be the greatest prosperity.’ (Opinions et Discowrs de Napoléon au Conseil 
@ Ftat, p. 239.) 
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He proceeds to state that.a temporary truce would be most incon- 
venient for France, inasmuch as she has accustomed herself to a 
state of war, and her commerce and her industry se sont repliés sur 
eux-mémes. Into the unreal negotiations which ensued it is not 
necessary to enter, further than to point out that the promised 
restoration of Hanover to George III was a convenient means in the 
hands of the French of precipitating a rupture with Prussia when- 
ever they desired ; and though the principle of uti possidetis was in 
general admitted at the outset, yet General Clarke demanded for 
France the retrocession of Pondicherry, St. Lucia, Tobago, Surinam, 
Goree, Demerara, Berbice, Essequibo, and that there should be at 
the Cape a port free to all nations.”' After the Czar had indignantly 
repudiated the separate treaty into which his envoy, M. d’Oubril, 
had been lured at Paris, there was no need of prolonging the 
negotiations. Prussia and Russia were overthrown by Napoleon at 
Jena and Friedland ; and by the Berlin decrees and the treaty of 
Tilsit, the ‘ coast system ’ became the ‘ continental system.’ 

The Berlin decree (21 Nov. 1806) declared the British Isles in 
a state of blockade, ordered that all English subjects, goods, and 
letters in any country occupied by French or allied troops should be 
seized, and a moiety of the confiscated property be appropriated to 
French and allied merchants to indemnify them for the losses they 
had sustained from English cruisers. Article 7 runs thus :—‘ No 


ship which comes directly from England or the English colonies, 
or which shall have been theirs, after the publication of the present 
decree, shall be permitted to enter any of our harbours.’ The first 
of the English orders in council (7 Jan. 1807) states in the pre- 
amble that in answer to the French orders— 


which, in violation of the usages of war, purport to prohibit the commerce 
of all neutral nations with his majesty’s dominions, . . . [his majesty] 
feels himself bound by a due regard to the just defence of the rights and 
interests of his people, not to suffer such measures to be taken by the 
enemy, without taking some steps on his part to restrdis this violence, 
and to retort upon them the evils of their own injustice. His majesty is 
therefore pleased . . . to order—that no vessel shall trade between ports 
from which British ships are excluded, and if any vessel, after being 


warned, shall be found continuing her voyage, she may be condemned as 
lawful prize. 


But this was mere stage thunder to what followed. The order in 


council of 11 Nov. 1807 states that the previous order of 7 Jan. 
had 


not answered the desired purpose, either of compelling the enemy to recall 
those orders, or of inducing neutral nations to interpose with effect, to 


*! Despatch from the earl of Yarmouth to Mr. Secretary Fox, dated Paris, 24 July 
1806. 
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obtain their revocation, but, on the contrary, the same have been recently 
enforced with increasing rigour ; 


and therefore all ports from which the British flag was excluded, 
were to be considered in a state of blockade : 


all trade in articles which are of the produce or manufacture of the said 
countries or colonies shall be deemed and considered to be unlawful; 
and that every vessel trading from or to the said countries or colonies, 
together with all goods and merchandise on board, and all articles of the 
produce or manufacture of the said countries or colonies, shall be captured, 
and condemned as prize to the captors. 


This was even extended to neutral ships carrying ‘certificates of 
origin’ that their goods were not British. The second order in 
council of 11 Nov. 1807 uses the powers granted by the statute 
43 George III, ch. 153, for suspending the Navigation Act during 
the war, to further order that the goods, wares, &c., named therein 


may be imported from any port or place belonging to any state not at 
amity with his majesty, in ships belonging to any state at amity with his 
majesty, subject to the payment of such duties, and lable to such draw- 
backs as are now established bylaw upon the importation of the said 
goods, wares, or merchandise, in ships navigated according to law; 

. and the same shall be reported for exportation to any country in 
amity or alliance with his majesty. 


The third order in council of the same date forbade a transfer or 
pretended transfer of a ship to neutrals, and any ship so transferred 
was to be lawful prize. 

The bombardment of Copenhagen, the seizure of the Danish 
fleet, and this set of orders in council constituted a retort to Tilsit 
and the seizure of Swedish Pomerania. As the land power of our 
great foe increased, so our government strained all the forms of 
maritime law to bursting.”? Without stopping to point out that in 
the second order of 11 Nov. the prohibition of all articles of foreign 
growth was inconsistent with 43 George III, ch. 153, which only 
prohibited certain enumerated articles (as those of Muscovy), it is 
more to the point to notice that this very order led to the following 
French decree of 26 Dec. 1807 :-— 


Observing the measures adopted by the British Government on 
Nov. 11 last, by which vessels belonging to neutral, friendly, or even 
powers allied to England, are made liable, not only to be searched by 
English cruisers, but to be compulsorily detained in England, and to have 
a tax laid on them of so much per cent on the cargo to be regulated by 
the British legislature . . . (it was therefore decreed that) all ships which 


. @ The national shame at the Copenhagen affair is well expressed in an able anony- 
mous pamphlet, Orders in Council (London, 1808): ‘There remained one deed of 
shame to do, which should for ever blast our reputation in the face of the world, 
and leave ys not merely surrounded with dangers, and oppressed with misfortune, 
but deprived of courage to face the one, and fortitude to bear the other’ (p. 64). 
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had submitted to the British rules were denationalised, and good and 
lawful prize: and every ship sailing from or to England or any of its 
colonies or lands occupied by its troops was good and lawful prize. 


But the present decree was not to apply to powers who made the 
English respect their flag, and was to be abrogated ‘as soon as the 
English abide again by the principles of the law of nations.’ 

The hint contained in this decree was hardly needed to fire our 
American kinsmen with indignation against the claims put forth in 
the second order in council of November 1807. It seemed to them 
a direct challenge to all neutrals that had any self-respect, a 
challenge thrown down with a recklessness characteristic of our 
naval policy towards the Armed Neutrality Leagues in 1780 and 
1801, towards Spain in 1804, and towards Denmark in 1807. 
There is indeed room for belief that the policy of the orders in council 
was an attempt, not merely to retort on our enemies the evils of 
their own injustice, but also to crush neutral commerce, and establish 
a complete maritime monopoly. That course had been almost 
avowedly urged in the able and vigorous pamphlet, ‘ War in Disguise, 
or the Frauds of the Neutral Flags.’ It pointed out the harm re- 
sulting to our commerce from the relaxation in 1798 of the rule of 
1756, so that henceforth 


European neutrals might, without being liable to capture, .. . bring 
the produce of the hostile colonies directly from thence to ports of their 
own country ; and either these or the citizens of the United States might 
now carry such produce directly to England.?* 


The pamphlet reviews the results of these ‘ costly indulgences’ to 
our commerce, as also, with little variation, after the renewal of 
war in 1803. Re-exportation enabled the neutrals to carry French 
colonial goods, with small delay, to France. The American ports 
were found especially convenient for neutrals to call at, and thence 
sail direct for France or Holland ;* so that these powers had by 
1805 ceased to trade under their own flags :— 


With the exception only of a very small portion of the coasting trade 
of our enemies, not a mercantilé sail of any description now enters or 
clears from their ports in any part of the globe, but under neutral colours. 
. . . They supplant or rival the British planter and merchant throughout 
the continent of Europe, and in all the parts of the Mediterranean. They 
supplant even the manufacturers of Manchester, Birmingham, and York- 
shire; for the looms and forges of Germany are put in action by the 
colonial produce of our enemies, and are rivalling us by the ample 


supplies they send, under the neutral flag, to every part of the New 
World.”® 


This last statement, obviously an exaggeration, coupled with the 


3 War in Disguise (London, 1805), p. 23. 
4 Tbid. p. 44. 5 Ibid. pp. 71, 73. 
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undeniable fact that the average insurance for neutrals at Lloyd’s 
Coffee House was one per cent. less than for our own merchantmen, 
led to a clamour that our government would recur to the old rule 
of 1756 in all its severity. The Pitt and Grenville ministries re- 
sisted this, rightly considering that our manufacturers benefited 
by having the safe method of exporting their goods under neutral 
flags ; but after the Berlin decree the clamour of our shippers and 
colonial merchants, backed up by popular indignation at Napoleon’s 
continental system, carried the day; and the Portland ministry 
imposed in November 1807, as we have seen, the most stringent 
naval code ever promulgated by a civilised government. As a 
retort to the Berlin decree it was excessive. It was like answer- 
ing a blank cartridge with a double-shotted cannon. Of its 
harshness and illegality there can be little question. Instead of 
merely preventing neutrals trading with France, it sought to 
compel all neutral commerce with Europe to pass through our 
ports, and thereby subject it to confiscation by the French. But 
even this did not satisfy the demands of some British West 
Indian planters, who had been hard pressed by the competition 
of Havannah sugar and other goods carried in American bottoms 
to Europe. One of them complained that our government had 
not in 1806 chosen to avail itself of the fortunate opportunity 
of going to war with America.” The commerce of the United 
States had, it is true, prospered immensely from the fact of their 
being after 1807 almost the only neutrals in the world-wide con- 
flict; but now they were severely injured by the new policy and 
retaliated by placing an embargo on all vessels in their ports, 
December 1807 ; and later on, when equally harassed, for a time, 
by French naval decrees, they passed their famous Non-Intercourse 
Act of March 1809. Doubtless Napoleon had counted on the 
irritation which his naval decree had aroused in England, to pre- 
cipitate the rupture between her and the United States. In an 
official note of 24 Oct. 1806 the French minister of marine, Decrés, 
had assured the envoy of the United States that the Berlin decree 
did not alter the relations between France and United States ship- 
ping; and it was not till the French decree of 26 Dec. 1807 (in 
answer to ours of 11 Nov. 1807), that the relations between France 
and America were temporarily strained. Napoleon, even in 1806, 
counted rightly on the severity of our naval policy leading to a 
rupture between us and our kinsmen. 

By 1809 Napoleon had achieved remarkable success in his 
attempts to strangle British trade, but for some important exceptions 
which will be considered presently. He had by the close of 1809 
included Denmark, Sweden, Austria, and for a time Turkey, in his 


** Leiter by Mr. Bosanquet on the Causes and Depreciation of West India Property, 
p. 42. 
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continental system ; while the British naval policy had lost us our 
reputation at Copenhagen and the important market of the 
United States. The manufacturers of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
had, up to 1808, not organised any opposition to the new orders in 
council, but on 1 April 1808 important petitions from London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester were presented to the House of Commons 
and supported by a great speech of Henry Brougham. The petition 
showed— 


That the annual value of British manufactures, exported-to the United 
States of America, exceeds ten millions sterling, and that, as our con- 
sumption of produce of that country falls far short of that amount, the 
only means of paying us must arise from the consumption of the produce 
of America in other countries, which the operation of the orders in 
council must interrupt, and in most cases totally destroy. ... 

That by the destruction of the neutrality of the only remaining neutral 
state, all possibility of intercourse with the rest of the world being removed, 
trade cannot possibly be benefited, but must necessarily be annihilated. 


The evidence adduced by the merchants in support of their petition 
shows that the Berlin decree alone had not much affected the com- 
merce between England and Holland or Spain,” and that even in 
France the decree had not been observed, for not one neutral ship 
had been condemned as a prize, though several had been detained. 
Another merchant, Mr. Glennie, stated that his remittances from 
the continent had increased between October 1806 and November 
1807 over the previous totals for similar periods ; * while the Berlin 
decree alone had not caused a rise in insurance rates on neutral 
ships clearing out from England to the continent. It was further 
contended that the orders in council were the cause of ruin to our 
commerce. Of the 12,856,5511. which had represented the gross 
value of our exports in 1806 to the United States, only about 
4,000,0001. ever came back directly as payment; the balance of the 
debt was made up by the exports of those states to the continent ; 
and it was precisely this trade which the orders in council would 
stop and therefore prevent any adequate payment for English goods 
sent to the states. : 


While the orders in council continue, you must continue to be cut off 
from receiving remittances,and . . . you are consequently, with your own 
right hand, cutting off, by two-thirds, your vast traffic with America.”® 


As a result of the complaints of our merchants and manufacturers, 
and probably, also, of the retaliatory measures of the United States, 
our orders in council were in April 1809 modified. The total 


27 On pp. 52 and 53 of the evidence a Dutch letter dated 22 Sept. 1807 states that 
‘ships touching in England are received here as before ;’ and ‘ Prices meantime seem 
at their level, without some new difficulty or broil.’ 

28 Evidence, pp. 23 and 65. 
2° Lord Brougham’s speech, 1 April, 1808. 
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blockade of the French and allied states was abandoned, but a still 
more rigid blockade was enforced by us on France, Holland, North 
Italy, and part of North Germany. We shall notice presently how 
our government and that of Napoleon secretly mitigated the harsh- 
ness of their systems. 

The petition above quoted, and also the pamphlet literature of 
the year 1808 shows the discouragements and exhaustion of our 
country. In an able ‘ Inquiry into the Causes and Consequences 
of the Orders in Council’ (February 1808), the author, Alexandér 
Baring, M.P., speaks thus of Napoleon’s power :— 


A union which the world never before saw, of irresistible force with 
the most consummate art, is employed to rear this gigantic fabric, while 
the total destitution of energy and genius on the other side, appears to 
exhibit, by such an unusual concurrence of circumstances, the hand of 
Providence in this extraordinary revolution. 


This criticism of our government, which has been endorsed by 
most subsequent writers, seems natural after its failure to help our 
allies in the Eylau-Friedland campaign; but it is questionable 
whether our government was not, on the whole, justified in waging 
war on commercial rather than military considerations. Seeing 
that Napoleon was aiming at hermetically sealing up all foreign 
markets against us, was it not a measure of self-preservation that 
we should endeavour to burst through it wherever possible, in Sicily, 
Turkey, Egypt, or Buenos Ayres? In a military sense these 
expeditions were of little use; and certainly they offered the most 
signal contrasts to -Napoleon’s masterly coneentration of power ; 
but his policy had gradually driven us to make war for commercial 
purposes; and there is evidence that our expedition to Buenos 
Ayres, though of no ultimate service, yet at the time of its first 
success was highly popular at home.*® The same Carthaginian 
view of warfare was noticeable in the vigour with which all the 
French and Dutch colonies were occupied in 1806-9; while our 
government regarded subsidies and occasional supplies of arms as 
a sufficient contribution to the wars in Central Europe.*! 

It is difficult to see how, even with the command of the seas and 

%” «Thus the recent conquest in South America has been valued, not on account 
of any military glory which has been gained, not because its acquisition has done any 
serious injury to our enemy, but because the vivid imaginations of all ranks of people 
picture in its possession an extensive mart for broadcloth and for hardware.’ (Britain 
independent of Commerce, by W. Spence, F.L.S., p. 3.) 

3! The expensive expedition against Antwerp set out from our shores after Austria 
had agreed to the armistice of Znaim. Evidently the English aim was not only to 
make a diversion in favour of Austria, but to seize the great naval and mercantile 
depdt, which was then rising under Napoleon’s hands. The position of Wellington in 
Spain was not altogether unlike the relation of Hannibal in Italy to the Carthaginian 
government. Wellington was more than once told by the Perceval ministry in 


1809-10 that the whole responsibility of failure must rest on his own head. (Napier, 
book x. chap. iv.) . 
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of the hostile colonies, England could long have survived the strain 
of the years 1807-8, had not Napoleon’s Spanish blunder in 
the latter year opened to us a profitable commerce with South and 
Central America, and with some ports of the Iberian peninsula. 
The Portuguese colonial system had hitherto restricted our 
commerce with Brazil; but after the flight of the Portuguese 
regent to Brazil had removed the nominal government thither, the 
commercial friendship which had existed between the house of 
Braganza and England ever since the Methuen treaty of 1703 
allowed a free trade with Brazil. The opening of the markets of 
Central and South America staved off impending bankruptcy from 
our merchants and manufacturers. Most of those markets had 
long been deprived of cotton, woollen, and hardware goods, by our 
own cruisers ; and now our merchants seized the golden oppor- 
tunity of commerce with lands never before open to them. The 
stocks stored up at home for many a weary month were flung on 
the new markets, so that British and Irish exports, which had sunk 
in 1806, 1807, 1808 from 40,874,000/., to 87,245,000/., and 
37,275,0001. respectively, reached in 1809 the extraordinary amount 
of 47,871,000/., and in 1810, 48,438,000/.. But this speculative 
mania brought a sharp relapse in 1811. In the monthly com- 
mercial report of January 1811 it is stated that 


confidence in the commercial world seems nearly at an end... . 
In Lancashire the cotton manufacturers appear . .. to be greatly 
distressed, and business quite at a stand. In Manchester and other 
places, houses stop not only every day but every hour. . . . The trade of 
Birmingham, Sheffield, &c., quite at a stand, and no orders for execution 
there, except a few for our home consumption. 


It is true that this was proved by a parliamentary inquiry to be 
the result of rash speculation whereby many of our goods exported 
to South America had to be there got rid of at a loss of twenty per 
cent.; but such an excess of speculation was certain to result when- 
ever Napoleon’s continental system broke down in any part. The 
outlet was sure to be choked by an excessive export trade. 

The year 1811 must be regarded as the crisis of the commercial 
struggle between us and our mighty antagonist. Machinery was 
ever increasing our productive power at home, and was displacing 
hand labour. Work was scarce, and bread was dear after the bad 
harvests of 1810 and 1811. -The year closed with the Luddite, or 
frame-breaking, riots in the Midlands, which spread into the north 
in 1812. The introduction of machinery had greatly lowered the 
wages of cloth workers. Gaskell in his ‘ Artisans and Machinery ’ 


% Porter, Progress of the Nation, p. 357. 
88 «The system of terrorism which prevailed had deeply impressed the committee.’ 
(‘ Report of the Secret Committee of Inquiry,’ 8 July 1812,) 
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(London 1836) gives the prices for weaving a piece of cloth as 
follows. 


8. d. 
In 1795. ° . ° . ° - 89 9 
eee gg MG . 25 0 
” 1810. . . . . . . . 15 0 


But this saving of cost, though ruinous to the hand-loom weavers, 
was the salvation of the country at this crisis. It counteracted 
the increase of expense in importing our cloth goods into the 
continent by smuggling, by devious routes, or by the licenses, 
which, after 1808, both our government and that of Napoleon 
secretly granted to traders in violation of their fiscal codes. 

Probably in no other stage of our industrial development could 
we have survived the application of Napoleon’s continental system. 
At an earlier time we should have been crushed by the weight of 
combined Europe, wielded by so powerful an arm as Napoleon’s; 
in our present conditions we should be subjected to imminent risk 
of starvation: but in 1803-12 the relations of our industry and 
agriculture to our population rendered us at once necessary to 
Europe, and self-sufficing at home. Malthus, writing in 1803-6, 
hinted at this.* 


A country in which in this manner agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and all the different parts of a large territory, act and react 
upon each other in turn, might evidently go on increasing in riches and 
strength, although surrounded by Bishop Berkeley’s wall of brass. 


The mistake of the French government from 1793 onwards, 
was in imagining that we were solely dependent on foreign trade. 
At that time we -had two vast reserves of land power at home— 
improved agriculture, and the factory system. The improvements 
in farming brought about by inclosures had doubled the yield of 
corn and the weight of the fleece ; and these inclosures of common 
wastes and common fields were stimulated by the high prices of 
the war period, until in ordinarily good years like those of 1802- 
1807, home-grown corn nearly sufficed for our increasing popula- 
tion.» The changes in fashion from silks and satins to muslins, 
cottons, and woollens made at home, relieved us from dependence 
on the continent for our clothing. Another vast source of wealth 
in a war period was that we no longer depended mainly, as of yore, 
on our carrying trade and on the export of our corn. We now had, 
thanks to the introduction of machinery, as a chief source of our 

* Book iii. chap. x. 

* In a pamphlet on our Agriculture, the author, Mr. Preston, M.P. (London, 1814), 
points out that the improved breeds of cattle and sheep were ready for the market 
much sooner than would have been possible with the old breeds, ‘ With six-year-old 
oxen and four-year-old sheep as the only stock to the market, this country would have 


been totally unequal to produce a supply adequate to the demand, and the war must 
have been closed from physical inability to continue it.’ 


VOL. VIII.—NO. XXXII Sa 
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wealth, the export of cotton, woollen, muslin goods, and hardware, 
i.e. of goods of small bulk, but of high value, which were therefore 
peculiarly adapted for secret importation into Napoleon’s states. 
These English goods had cut the ground from under French goods 
in France in 1787-1798. The years since 1798 had prevented any 
great industrial development on the continent,* such as had trans- 
formed England into a manufacturing country. 

In the critical years 1808-1811 the continent was being more 
and more deprived by English cruisers of the raw materials, the 
dyes, &c., necessary for manufactures. And therein lies the justifi- 
cation of our orders in council. The English ministry knew that 
our export trade would be injured by the destruction of neutral 
commerce; but after Tilsit its aim was to establish a maritime 
monopoly, whereby the continent might be starved into revolt 
against Napoleon ; and so it happened. The continental blockade 
strangled the continental system. Lenoir and Richard had in 
France sought to imitate our cotton manufacture. When the 
supply of raw cotton was cut off by our cruisers, an effort, supported 
by the French government, was made to grow cotton in South 
France and Italy ; but such an artificial attempt utterly failed to 
meet the wants of a continent; and the prize of a million francs, 
offered by Napoleon for the best machine to spin flax, could not be 
awarded. In spite of the impulse given to weaving by the inven- 
tions of Jacquard, the productions of the French empire were not 
equal to the demand. Hence the paramount necessity of having 
British goods even for clothing the French army. Bourrienne, 
sent by his master, as French envoy to Hamburg, to enforce his 
decrees, saw that the continental system would provoke a general 
reaction against him. ‘The hurling of twenty kings from their 
thrones would have excited less hatred than this contempt for the 
wants of nations.’*? He proceeds to show that the wants of a 
continent and even of the French service led to the constant 
infringement of the system by private licenses sold to the wealthy. 


I have mentioned that I received an order from the emperor to supply 
fifty thousand cloaks for the afmy. . . . The emperor gave me so many 
orders for army clothing that all that could be supplied by the cities of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Litbeck, would have been insufficient for executing 
the commissions. I entered into a treaty with a house in Hamburg, 
which I authorised, in spite of the decree of Berlin, to bring cloth and 
leather from England. Thus I procured these articles in a sure and 
cheap way. Our troops might have perished of cold, had the continental 

% After the financial depression of 1805 in France, Napoleon ordered a great ex- 
hibition of industry to be held in front of the Invalides. In the Exposé de la situa- 
tion de lV’ Empire en 1806, he exclaimed : ‘Le moment de la prosperité est venu; qui 
oserait en fixer les limites?’ But the industrial progress was slow. Not till 1812 was 
steam applied to spinning, at Miihlhausen. 

* Bourrienne’s Memoirs, vol. iii. chap. v. (Eng. ed. 1831.) 


—~ 
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system, and the absurd mass of impracticable decrees relative to English 
merchandise, been observed.™ 


The ultimate dependence of the continent on English ships for 
colonial produce was an equally powerful factor in the reaction of 
1812-14 against Napoleon. Even in the celebrated pamphlet of 
M. Hauterive, ‘ De l’Rtat de la France a la Fin de l’An VIII,’ there 
was a long official diatribe against our colonial monopoly, and a 
charge that we had fostered the taste for sugar, tea, and coffee, as 
a means of establishing our commercial monopoly on the needs of 
Europe. By 1809 the monopoly existed as a terrible fact for the 
Napoleonic states. The successes of Napoleon and his marshals on 
land, and the consolidation of our empire of the seas, further differ- 
entiated the land and sea powers ; and Napoleon, after giving orders 
to Masséna to ‘ drive the leopards into the sea,’ promulgated those 
decrees of Trianon, St. Cloud,.and Fontainebleau (August to October 
1810), which, more than any others, led to his overthrow. In these 
he acts on the supposition that all colonial products hailed from 
English colonies. It was as impossible as it was undesirable alto- 
gether to exclude colonial products; but, in order to strike a blow at 
our colonies and commerce, as well as for fiscal and ‘ protective’ 
reasons, he imposed duties on such products, averaging about 50 per 
cent. ad valorem. The warfare against English manufactures cul- 
minated in the Fontainebleau decree of 19 Oct. 1810, which decreed 
that English goods were to be burnt throughout the French and pro- 
tected lands. At this same time he had excluded American ships,® 
and it was not till too late that he recurred to a more lenient policy 
towards the only important neutrals. Continental industry from 
1810 to 1812 was rolled in on itself. 

Of the financial and social results of this extraordinary 
phenomenon it is impossible to speak in much detail. There was no 
freedom of speech or of the press, and we learn less from the con- 
tinental newspapers than from memoirs published after 1813." It 
is, however, certain that at Paris in 1811 the prices of sugar, coffee, 
raw cotton, indigo, &c., were about tenfold what they then were in 
London.‘! While continental trade was starved for want of these 
products, England was glutted with them; and their low price in 
our own land conduced to that recovery in our export trade which 
marked the year 1812.2 From timid hints given by the Allgemeine 

* Ibid. vol. iii. chap. ix. 

* The European Magazine for April 1810 states that he had recently confiscated 
184 American ships in France. 

“ For the exhaustion and perplexity of France in 1814 see Guizot’s Memoirs, i. 24 
(Eng. ed.). For Germany see Varnhagen’s Life of S. K. Miiller, p. 26 (Germ. ed.) ; 
Freytag’s Bilder der Vergangenheit, iv. 394. 

“ Raw cotton, 10 to 11 francs per lb.; sugar, 6 to 7 francs per lb.; coffee, 8 francs 
per lb. ; indigo, 21 francs per lb. (Tooke, Hist. of Prices, i. 311.) 

“ Official value of British exports in 1811, 32,409,670/.; in 1812, 43,241,5411. 


3a2 
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Zeitung of 1810 and 1811, we see the alarm and discontent caused by 
the extension to the confederation of the Rhine of the French decrees 
of August to October 1810. The French garrison at Frankfurt was 
called out to occupy the strategic points, and eight bullets apiece were 
served out to the troops, while the seizure and burning of English 
goods went on. In the same number is a letter of news from Cassel 
in the kingdom of Westphalia :— 


In consequence of the royal decree whereby the new duties on colonial 
products are arranged according to the example of France, and the other 
states of the Confederation of the Rhine,-all colonial wares are so 
increased in price, that everywhere in Westphalia men are thinking 


either of weaning themselves from them entirely, or of finding sub- 
stitutes for them.** 


A little later the hope is expressed by the Hamburg senate that 
if the decrees are strictly obeyed, the emperor may be induced to 
listen to a prayer for their mitigation, and so avert ruin from thou- 
sands of good citizens. Low prices in England and exorbitant ones 
on the continent tempted merchants to pay enormous prices for secret 
licenses, to brave the risks of smuggling, or to send goods by the most 
devious routes. Sugar was packed in small boxes, containing about 
two hundredweight each. It was shipped thus from England to 
Salonica, thence conveyed on the backs of horses or mules across 
the passes of the Balkans, and so through Servia into central 
Europe, or even into France.“ The French merchants who in 1810 
had rejoiced at the burning of English goods, by the end of 1811 
were grumbling at the lack of raw materials; and shortly before 
setting out for the Russian campaign, Napoleon had, in face of an 
approaching industrial crisis, to warn them that he knew their busi- 
ness better than they knew his, and that no commercial system was 
built up in a day. 

But it was in Russia that the most decisive results of the 
new system were seen. The effect of the continental system 
had been to lower the value of the Russian rouble from 1808 to 
1810 by one-fourth.” The reason was obvious. Russian credit 
depended on the export of bulky articles like timber, grain, hemp, 
&c., which were ill-adapted for secret or contraband trade. Her 
imports of colonial wares now cost her more than before Tilsit. 
Her gold flowed to other lands in spite of a ukase framed to detain 
it at home. When in December 1810 Alexander followed Napoleon’s 
lead in adopting a stringent tariff, the evil was intensified. Russia 
suffered far more than France, where beetroot sugar was being 


% Allgemeine Zeitung, 28 Oct. 1810, p. 1203. 


“4 Tooke’s Thoughts and Details on the High and Low Prices of 1793 to 1822, 
p. 212. 
4 Kiesselbach, Die Continentalsperre, p. 151. 
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grown with success, and where the growth of cotton was at any 
rate a possibility. The miseries of a single year convinced the Czar 
that his land could not exist in Chinese isolation; and at the end 
of 1811 an imperial ukase restored Russia to something like 
neutrality in the world-wide commercial war. Our government saw 
its chance, and by the orders of April 1812 allowed Russian ships, 
with some limitations, to trade with licenses to our ports; but the 
timid recommencement of trade between England and Russia had 
a far more important result than the abrogation of our orders in 
council, and the restoration of activity to our manufacturers ; ** for 
it was impossible that Napoleon should quietly witness the immense 
gap made in his system by the secession of Russia. English goods 
began to pour into central Europe by way of Riga; and, though 
personal recriminations figure ostensibly as the cause of the rupture 
of 1812,” yet the great movement of armed hosts eastwards at 


Napoleon’s bidding was the last desperate attempt to realise the 
aim of 1798 and 1803. 


J. H. Ross. 


46 «Tn one day the whole of the manufacturing counties of England, from a cheer- 
less waste of idlenesg, listlessness, wretchedness and discontent, became a scene of 
busy, happy, cheerful and peaceful men’ (Hdin. Rev. July 1812, p. 216). It is true 
that owing to Brougham’s eloquence the orders in council were repealed before the 
American declaration of war arrived ; but the reviewer does not notice that the change 
in Russian commerce had first facilitated their withdrawal. 


*” One of these, the annexation of Oldenburg, was necessitated by the increased 
stringency of Napoleon’s system in 1810. 





Notes and Documents. 


HISTORY FROM THE CHARTER ROLL. 


In England so soon as the royal charter becomes distinguishable 
from the royal letter patent, the main formal difference between 
the two instruments is this, that whereas the letter patent usually 
bears a simple Teste Meipso, the charter professes to have been 
delivered by the king or by his chancellor in the presence of many 
witnesses whose names are given. We have a fairly perfect series 
of charter rolls beginning in the year 1199. Now it seems to me 
that an eminent service in the cause of history would be done by 
any one who would be at pains to copy and publish the lists of 
witnesses that are to be found on the charter rolls of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries; and in the hope of suggesting this task 
to some one who can -spend a few months in the Record Office, I 
have asked leave to print here the result obtained by the examina- 
tion of the roll of one particular year, the thirty-seventh of Henry III 
(28 Oct. 1252-27 Oct. 1253). The task would not be very laborious, 
and the outcome of it would not be a very bulky book, but it would, 
so I venture to think, be a book which every one who was studying 
the history of the period that I have named would be bound to have 
always at hand and often in hand. 

These lists of witnesses give us week by week and almost day 
by day the names of those men who are in the king’s presence, and 
I need not say that if we are to know minutely how England is 
being governed, it is necessary that we should know who are the 
persons whom the king habitually sees. In the absence of any 
official lists of the king’s councillors, it is only thus that we can 
learn—unless the chroniclers give us some fitful help—who the 
king’s councillors are. There are times also in our history in which 
it is more important to know who are the men who day by day 
have speech with the king than to know the names of those who 
are his titular councillors. 

A doubt may well occur to us as to whether there may not be 
fictions lurking in the charter rolls, whether when we read that on 
a given day the king delivered a charter with certain men as 
witnesses, we are entitled to infer that on that day those men were 
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really and truly, and not by way of fiction, in the king’s presence. 
But having looked at a good many rolls of the thirteenth century, 
(I must not speak of much later times) this doubt seems to me to 
be unwarranted. We see the witnesses changing day by day and 
can in some measure account for the changes. At one time the king 
is enjoying himself at one of his rural manors or hunting lodges ; 
the witnesses will be for the more part officers of the household, 
though it may happen that some bishop or earl will be paying him 
a casual visit, and if so will be named in the charter. Then the 
king comes to Westminster for the despatch of business; the 
number of charters that he has to execute increases, and the 
quality of the witnesses changes; the great officers of state are 
mentioned, and, it may be, some of the judges. The king holds a 
parliament ; the quality of the witnesses changes once more; four 
or five bishops, four or five earls or great barons will attest his 
deeds. Further, it often happens that several charters are dated 
on the same day and that the lists of the witnesses coincide but 
partially. Nowif we were dealing with a chancery fiction, with some 
rule which declared that certain officers ought to attest, and there- 
fore must be supposed to have attested, a royal charter, all this 
would hardly be true. If the scribe of the charter had before him 
some rota of ‘gentlemen in waiting,’ and thence took his list of 
supposed witnesses, we should surely expect that one list would do 
duty for a whole day. If then we find, as well we may, that two 
charters were dated on the same day, and that the archbishop of 
Canterbury attested one out of the two, we are, so at present it 
seems to me, justified in believing that on the day in question the 
archbishop was in the king’s presence, that while he was there a 
charter was delivered, and that the other charter was delivered 
before his arrival or after his departure. In no other way can I 
account for the rapid variations in the lists of witnesses. : 
The roll that I chose was chosen at haphazard. It is not an 
unusually good specimen, for it is imperfect, but it comes from an 
important time, and many of the names upon it are the names of 
those councillors of Henry III, of whom Matthew Paris has told us 
so much that we would willingly learn more. We see William of 
Kilkenny, the learned legist who keeps the great seal, Philip Lovel, 
who is acting as treasurer, Peter Chaceporc, the keeper of the 
wardrobe, and the great John Mansel, who seems to be ‘ prime 
minister without portfolio.’. Sometimes a few justices, Roger 
Thurkelby, Gilbert Preston, Simon Walton, appear, though only for 
a moment. The most constant witnesses seem to be household 
officers, headed by Ralph fitz Nicholas, the steward of the household. 
Rarely are the official titles of these witnesses mentioned, though 
the Prior of Newburgh is called ‘ our chaplain.’ Mansel is merely 
provost of Beverley, Kilkenny and Chacepore are merely arch- 
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deacons. I put the more faith in these lists because there is no 
well-settled order in which the names occur. Those witnesses who 
are of highest rank come first, but there is no carefully observed 
sequence such as we should expect were we dealing with a legal 
fiction. Then the kinsmen of the king and queen are prominent ; 
among them are Archbishop Boniface and the elect of Winchester. 
Now and again some bishop or baron who is not connected with 
the court appears and vanishes. And two of the parliaments or 
grand councils of the year leave an obvious mark upon the roll. 
On 26 January 1253, there are four bishops, besides the archbishop, 
in the king’s presence. Had we no other evidence than that which 
is afforded by this roll, we should be able to say that there was an 
important meeting early in May. I cannot but think that a brief 
calendar of the charter rolls would fix the date of many a parliament 
or council, of which we as yet know little or nothing. But now I 
will leave this specimen in the hands of those who can judge whether 
such a calendar would not be a very useful thing, premising that 
what is here printed is but a rough specimen, and not a finished 
model. 


F. W. Marruanp. 


Charter Roll of 837 Henry ITI. 
1252 


29 Oct., Windsor.—Geoffrey de Lusignan, William de Valence, John 
de Grey, William de Kilkenny, Robert de Muscegros, Robert Walerand, 
Bartholemew Pecche, Eble de Mountz (de Montibus), Robert le Norreis, 
Imbert de Pugeis. 

Same, with Ralph de Bakepuz. 

80 Oct., Windsor.—Lusignan, Valence, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Ralph 
f. Nicholas, Muscegros, Walerand, Pecche, Walter de Thurkelby, Norreis, 
Bakepuz, John de Geres, Pugeis. 

31 Oct., Windsor.—Atimer] bp. elect Winchester, Richard E. of 
Cornwall, Lusignan, Valence, Peter de Savoy, John Maunsel, Kilkenny, 
John de Lexington, Walerand, Pecche, Norreis, Walt. de Thurkelby, 
Bakepuz. é 

2 Nov., Windsor.—A. bp. elect Winchester, Lusignan, Valence, Savoy, 
Maunsel, Kilkenny, Lexington, Muscegros, Walerand, Pecche, Geoffrey 
de Langley, Stephen Bauzan, Norreis. 

Also Philip Lovel, Pugeis. 

Also E. Cornwall, Gilbert de Segrave. 

3 Nov., Windsor.—P. de Savoy, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Lovel, Segrave, 
Walerand, Bauzan, Norreis, Bakepuz, Pugeis. 

8 Nov., Windsor.—Lusignan, Savoy, J. de Grey, Lexington, Peter 
Chacepore, Kilkenny, Artald de §. Romano, Muscegros, Walerand, 
Bauzan, Norreis, Bakepuz, Pugeis. 

4 Nov., Windsor.—Savoy, Lexington, Bertram de Crioll, Muscegros, 


Kilkenny, Walerand, Bauzan, Norreis, Walt. de Thurkelby, Bakepuz, 
Pugeis. 
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6 Nov., Reading.—W{illiam] bp. Salisbury, Segrave, Kilkenny, Lex- 
ington, Walerand, Pecche, William de Chaenny, Walt. de Thurkelby, 
Bakepuz. 

Also Simon de Wauton, Gilbert de Preston, Pugeis. 

9 Nov., Marlborough.—Lexington, Kilkenny, John Prior of New- 
borough, Segrave, Nicholas de Turri, Pecche, Chaenny, Walt. de Thur- 
kelby, Pugeis. 

10 Nov., Marlborough.—Humfrey E. of Hereford, Lexington, Kil- 
kenny, Elyas Rabain, Segrave, Langley, Pecche, Chaenny, Walt. de 
Thurkelby, Pugeis. 

12 Nov., Marlborough.—R{ichard] bp. of Chichester, Lusignan, Earl 
of Hereford, Segrave, Kilkenny, Lexington, Pecche, Chaenny, W. Thur- 
kelby, Pugeis. 

12 Nov., Marlborough.—K. bp. of Chichest., Earl of Gloucester, E. 
of Hereford, Lusignan, Valence, Kilkenny, Lexington, Segrave, Guy de 
Rochefort, Pecche, Pugeis, W. Thurkelby. 

16 Nov., Clarendon.—Lusignan, Valence, Segrave, Lexington, Kil- 
kenny, Rabain, Richard de Mundeville, Roger de Saunford, William de 
Chabbeneys, Chaenny, Pugeis, Geres. 

Also Ralph fitz Nicholas, J. Maunsel, Walerand, de Turri. 

17 Nov., Clarendon.—Lusignan, Valence, f. Nicholas, Lexington, Kil- 
kenny, Segrave, Walerand, Chaenny, Walt. Thurkelby, Pugeis. 

19 Nov., Clarendon.—A. bp. elect Winchest., Earl of Cornwall, 
Lusignan, Valence, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Lexington, Muscegros, 
Walerand, Pecche, Chaenny, W. Thurkelby, Pugeis. 

22 Nov., Clarendon.—A. elect Winton., Lusignan, Valence, f. Nicholas, 
Maunsel, Kilkenny, Segrave, Lexington, Walerand, Pecche, Rabayn, 
Pugeis, Geres, Thurkelby. 

23 Nov., Clarendon.—Lusignan, Valence, Savoy, Maunsel, Kilkenny, 
Lexington, Walerand, Rabayn, Pugeis, Thurkelby. 

24 Nov., Clarendon.—Lusignan, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Lex- 
ington, Rabayn, Walerand, Pecche, Pugeis, Thurkelby, Geres. 

Same, with Langley instead of Pecche. 

29 Nov., Clarendow.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, Chacepore, Muscegros, 
Walerand, Langley, Pecche, Bauzan, Norreis, Pugeis. 

Same, with Geres instead of Langley. 


12538 


1 Jan., Westm.—R{obert] bp. Linc., W. bp. Worcest., f. Nicholas, 
Segrave, Reginald de Moun, J. de Grey, Walerand, Kilkenny, Roger de 
Thurkelby, Peter de Rivaux, Pugeis, Will. de Gernun. 

26 Jan., Westm.—Valence, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. 
de Grey, Segrave, Lexington, Walerand, W. de Grey, Norreis. 

26 Jan., Westm.—B{oniface}] abp. Cant., F[ulk], bp. Lond., Rfobert] 
bp. Linc., W{illiam] bp. Salisb., R[ichard] bp. Chichest., E. of Hereford, 
Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, J. de Grey, Crioll, Walerand, Gernun. 

28 Jan., Westm.—Eler. abb. Pershore, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, 


' The charters for December and the greater part of January seem to be missing. 
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Crioll, J. de Grey, Walerand, W. de Grey, Norreis, Gernun, Lokington, 
Bakepuz. 

Same, with Pecche and Bauzan, and without the abbot, W. de Grey, 
Norreis, Lokington, and Bakepuz. 

28 Jan., Westm.—F. bp. Lond., R. bp. Line., W. bp. Worcest. W. bp. 
Salisb., R. bp. Chichest., L. bp. Rochest., Maunsel, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. 
de Grey, Walerand, Lokington. 

29 Jan., Westm.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. de Grey, 
Walerand, Guy de Rochefort, Will. de Chaenny, Bauzan, W. de Grey, 
Gernun, Bakepuz, Pugeis, Lokington. 

1 Feb., Westm.—t. Nicholas, Segrave, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Walerand, 
W. de Grey, Gernun, Norreis, Walt. Thurkelby, Bakepuz, Lokington. 

5 Feb., Merton.—Earl of Warwick, J. de Grey, Stephen Lungespe, 
Kilkenny, Pecche, W. de Grey, Gernun, Norreis, St. Maur. 

7 Feb., Merton.—P{eter] bp. Heref., E. abb. Pershore, J. de Grey, 
Kilkenny, Wengham, W. de Grey, Norreis, Gernun, St. Ermin. 

8 Feb., Merton.—P{eter] bp. Heref., Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Chab- 
beneys, Pecche, W. de Grey, Gernun, Norreis. 

9 Feb., Merton.—A. elect. bp. Winch., Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Hugh le 
Bigod, Roger de Thurkelby, Walerand, W. de Grey, Pecche, Gernun, 
Norreis. 

10 Feb., Merton.—Earl of Warwick, J. de Grey, Maunsel, Kilkenny, 
Walerand, Pecche, Eble de Mountz, W. de Grey, Gernun, Stephen de 
Salmis, Norreis. 

13 Feb., Windsor.—Earl of Warwick, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Walerand, 
de la Haye, N. de Turri, Roger de Sumery, W. de Grey, Norreis, Gernun. 

17 Feb., Windsor.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
Walerand, Wengham, Segrave, de Turri, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Gernun, 
Peitevin. 

18 Feb., Windsor.—Earl of Cornwall, Segrave, J. de Grey, Maunsel, 
Kilkenny, Walerand, de la Haye, Wengham, Gernun, W. de Grey, Matthew 
Bezill, St. Maur. 

23 Feb., Windsor.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
Walerand, Wengham, Segrave, de Turri, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Gernun, 
Peitevin. 

Earl of Cornwall, Savoy, Maunsel, Chaceporc, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
de Mountz, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

24 Feb., Windsor.—Earl of Cornwall, J. de Grey, Maunsel, Kilkenny, 
de Mountz, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

2 March, Westm.—John Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
P. Lovel, de Turri, de Mountz, St. Maur, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

2 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, Chacepore, J. de Grey, Drogo 
de Barentin, Pecche, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

4 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Simon de 
Wauton, Lovel, St. Maur, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

10 March, Westm.—Savoy, E. of Warwick, Maunsel, Chacepore, Kil- 
kenny, J. de Grey, Ralph de la Haye, Nich. de Molis, Rabayn, St. Maur, 
Pugeis, Rog. de Lokington, Peitevin. 

11 March, Westm.—E. of Warwick, J. de Grey, Maunsel, de 
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Molis, Kilkenny, de la Haye, Rabayn, Chabbeneys, Pugeis, Lokington, 
Peitevin. 

Also Savoy and Wengham. 

12 March, Westm.—Earl of Warwick, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Nicholas 
de Molis, Chacepore, Wengham, Ralph de la Haye, Rabayn, St. Maur, 
Pugeis, Peitevin. 

18 March, Westm.—Earl of Warwick, Savoy, Maunsel, Kilkenny, J. 
de Grey, Wengham, St. Maur, Pugeis, Lokington. 

14 March, Westm.—Earl of Warwick, J. de Grey, Maunsel, Kilkenny, 
de Molis, Walerand, Pugeis, St. Maur, Bakepuz, Haye, Peitevin. 

- 14 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
Walerand, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

16 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, f Nicholas, J. de 
Grey, Walerand, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington, Pugeis. 

17 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, f Nicholas, J. de 
Grey, Walerand, Wengham, de Molis, W. de Grey, Lokington. 

18 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, f Nicholas, J. de 
Grey, Walerand, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington. 

Same, with Pugeis. 

20 March, Westm.—Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, J. de 
Grey, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington, Pugeis, William de 
Gardinis. 

Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, J. de Grey, Segrave, de la Haye, Wale- 
rand, de Molis, Drogo de Barentin, Peter Braunche, W. de Grey, St. Maur. 

f. Nicholas, Maunsel, Segrave, Kilkenny, Chacepore, J. de Grey, 
Walerand, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Bakepuz, Pugeis. 

22 March, Westm.—Maunsel, f. Nicholas, Kilkenny, de Grey, Segrave, 
de la Haye, Walerand, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington, Bakepuz, Pugeis. 

28 March, Westm.—Earl of Gloucester, Savoy, Maunsel, Chacepore, 
Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, J. de Grey, Walerand, Segrave, Wengham, St. 
Maur, W. de Grey, Lokington. 

29 March, Waltham.—J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Walerand, Chabbeneys, 
W..de Grey, Pugeis, Bakepuz, Peitevin. 

Same, with Warin f. Gerald and St. Ermin instead of Chabbeneys and 
Pugeis. 

29 March, Waltham.—Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Wengham, Walerand, 
Chabbeneys, W. de Grey, Pugeis, Bakepuz, Peitevin. 

80 March, Waltham.—J. de Grey, Kilkenny, John Prior of New- 
borough, Wengham, Chabbeneys, W. de Grey, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Walerand, Wengham, Chabbeneys, Robert de 
Shotindon, W. de Grey, Bakepuz, Pugeis, Peitevin, St. Ermin. 

4 April, Westm.—J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Wengham, W. de Grey, 
Chabbeneys, Robert de Mares, Pugeis, Peitevin, St. Ermin. 

4 April, Havering.—Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Wengham, Chabbeneys, 
W. de Grey, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

Also Maunsel, St. Ermin. 

Also Prior of Newborough. 

6 April, Havering.—J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Wengham, W. de Grey, J. 
de Geres, Pugeis. 

‘Also de Mountz, Bauzan, St. Ermin. 
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8 April, Havering.—Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Ric. de Munfichet, Weng- 
ham, Rochefort, W. de Grey, Bauzan, Pugeis, Geres. 
15 April, Westm.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, Prior of Newborough, J. de Grey, 
Wengham, de Mountz, W. de Grey, Bauzan, St. Maur, Lokington, Pugeis. 
16 April, Westm.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, Prior of Newborough, J. de 
Grey, Wengham, Rochefort, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis, Lokington. 

17 April, Westm.—Maunsel, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Lovel, Wengham, 
Rochefort, W. de Grey, Bauzan, St. Maur, Pugeis, Lokington, Bakepuz. 

22 April, Merton.—S{ilvester] bp. Carlisle, Maunsel, Kilkenny, J. de 
Grey, f. Nicholas, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

24 April, Merton.—f. Nicholas, Kilkenny, R. de Grey, Chacepore, W. 
de Grey, Lokington . . . St. Ermin, Geres [imperfect]. 

29 April, Merton.—f. Nicholas, Crioll, Kilkenny, R. de Grey, J. de 
Grey, Wengham, Rabain, W. de Grey, Lokington, 8. Ermin, Geres. 

4 May, Westm.—A. bp. elect Winchest., Earl of Warwick, Kilkenny 
f. Nicholas, Crioll, R. de Grey, J. de Grey, Wengham, W. de Grey, 
Peitevin, Lokington, St. Ermin. 

5 May, Westm.—Earl of Warwick, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. de Grey, 
Kilkenny, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington, Walt. Thurkelby. 

10 [?] May, Westm.—Savoy, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, 
R. de Grey, J. de Grey, Wengham, W. de Grey, Bauzan, St. Maur, 
Lokington. 

10 May, Westm.—Savoy, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. 
de Grey, Walerand, Wengham, Bauzan, W. de Grey, St. Maur, 
Lokington. 

F. bp. London, W. bp. Salisb., W. bp. Durham, Earl of Norfolk, Earl 
of Warwick, Philip Basset, f. Nicholas, Maunsel, J. de Grey, Kilkenny 
W. de Grey, St. Maur, Bakepuz, Lokington, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

B. abp. Cant., Savoy, Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. de 
Grey, Walerand, Wengham .. . . Bauzan, St. Maur, Bakepuz, 
Lokington. 

B. abp. Cant., R. bp. Linc., W. bp. Durham, F. bp. London, W. bp. 
Salisb., W. bp. Norwich, W. bp. Bath and Wells, E. of Cornwall, E. of 
Norfolk, f. Nicholas, Maunsel, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Crioll, Lexington, 
Walerand, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Lokington, Bakepuz, Pugeis, Peitevin. 

12 May, Westm.—Maunsel, f. Nicholas, Lexington, Crioll, J. de Grey, 
Kilkenny, Walerand, Wengham, W. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis. 

Savoy, Maunsel, f. Nicholas, St. Maur, Pugeis, Lokington. 

Savoy, Maunsel, f. Nicholas, Lexington, Crioll, Kilkenny, Walerand, 
Wengham, J. de Grey, St. Maur, Pugeis, Lokington. 

13 May, Westm.—Savoy, Maunsel, f. Nicholas, Lexington, Crioll, 
J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Walerand, Wengham, W. de Grey, Pugeis. 

14 May, Westm.—Savoy, Maunsel, Chacepore, Kilkenny, f. Nieholas, 
Crioll, J. de Grey, Lexington, Walerand, Bauzan, St. Maur, Lokington. 

15 May, Westm.—F. bp. London. W. bp. Salisb., Earl of Norfolk, 
f. Nicholas, J. de Grey, Kilkenny, Crioll, W. de Grey, St. Maur. 

15 May, Westm.—B. abp. of Cant., A. elect bp. Winch., . . . f. Nicholas, 
Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Crioll, Walerand, W. de Grey. ... 

16 May, Westm.—Savoy, Maunsel, Chacepore, f. Nicholas, Lexington, 
Crioll, J. de Grey, Walerand, W. de Grey, Bauzan, Pugeis, Lokington. 
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22 May, Westm.—F. bp. London, 8. bp. Carlisle, f. Nicholas, 
Lexington, J. de Grey, Pecche, Bauzan, W. de Grey, Lokington, Pugeis. 

24 May, Windsor.—W. bp. Durham, Kilkenny, J.de Grey, Walerand, 
Chabbeneys, Pecche, Bauzan, St. Maur, Bakepuz, St. Ermin. 

25 May, Windsor.—J. de Grey, Kilkenny,. . . Rob. de Muscegros, 
Walerand, Pecche, Langley, Bauzan, St. Maur. 

29 May, Westm.—Chacepore, Kilkenny, de Grey, Wengham, Pecche 
Bauzan, Pugeis, St. Ermin, Peitevin. 

1 June, Faversham.—L. bp. Rochester, Kilkenny, Crioll, W. de Grey, 
Pecche, Pugeis, Bauzan, Peitevin, Chaenny [vacated]. 

15 June, Winchester—W. bp. Bath, Chacepore, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, 
Crioll, Lexington, Wengham, Walerand, St. Maur. 

18 June, Winchester—Maunsel, Kilkenny, Crioll, J. de Grey, 
Lexington, Walerand, Wengham, Pecche, Bauzan, St. Maur, Bakepuz, 
Pugeis. 

19 June, Winchester.—B. abp. Cant., A. bp. elect Winchest., W. bp. 
Worcest., P. bp. Hereford, W. bp. Bath, E. of Cornwall, E. of Gloucester, 
Guy de Lusignan, f. Nicholas, Maunsel, Kilkenny, J.de Grey, Lexington, 
W. de Grey, Gernun. 

20 June, Winchester.—B. abp. Cant., E. of Cornwall, E. of Gloucester, 
Maunsel, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, Lexington, W. de Vesy,.... 
Gernun [imper fect}. 

f. Nicholas, Kilkenny, J. de Grey, Walerand, de Mountz, Pecche, 
Bauzan, Bakepuz . . . [imperfect.] : 

21 June, Winchester.—B. abp. Cant., E. of Cornwall, Maunsel, 
Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. de Grey, Lexington, Walerand, Wengham, 
Pecche. 

22 June, Winchester—f. Nicholas, Kilkenny, Crioll, J. de Grey, 
Lexington, Walerand, Wengham, Pecche, Bauzan, W. de Grey, St. Maur, 
Pugeis, Bakepuz. 

23 June, Southwick [Suwyk]).—Kilkenny, John f. Geoffrey justiciar of 
Ireland, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J. de Grey, Lexington, Walerand, Pecche, W. 
de Grey, Pugeis. 

25 June, Southwick [Swwyc.]—Joh. f. Geoffrey, Will. de Cantilupe, 
Chacepore, Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, Crioll, J.de Grey, Lexington, Walerand, 
Wengham, Pecche. 

27 June, Southwick.—Savoy . . . Crioll, Lexington, J. de Grey, 
Kilkenny, Wengham. .. . 

29 June, Southwick.—F. bp. London, W. bp. Worcest., Savoy, 
Kilkenny, f. Nicholas, J. de Grey, Crioll, Lexington, Walerand, Pugeis. 

2 


THE PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE OF FREEDOM FROM ARREST, AND SIR 
THOMAS SHIRLEY’S CASE, 1604. 


Tue freedom from arrest, except for treason, felony, and breach of 
the peace, has always been considered one of the most important of 


? Part of the roll containing the charters of June is mutilated, and it seems probable 


that some membranes containing the charters of July are lost. In August the king 
left England for Gascony. 
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parliamentary privileges. Recognised by the judges in the cases 
of Thorpe (1452), and Ferrers (1548), it was maintained on several 
oceasions during the reign of Elizabeth. Not only had the commons 
successfully asserted their privilege, but they had to all appearance 
established their right to release imprisoned members by means of 
their own officers, without any interference on the part of the crown 
or the law-courts. Nevertheless, in the first parliament of James I, 
the privilege was violated in the person of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
M.P. for Steyning, and it was not till after a struggle, which lasted 
for nearly two months, and after passing two acts of parliament, 
that the house succeeded in releasing the prisoner from captivity. 
Victory remained with the house of commons, and ‘ Shirley’s case ’ 
is generally regarded as having finally settled the question of 
privilege in its favour. The two acts above mentioned, having 
special reference to Sir T. Shirley and his gaolers, were regarded 
as private acts, and are therefore not printed in the ‘Statutes of 
the Realm,’ nor have they, so far as I know, been printed elsewhere ; 
but they contain so clear a statement of the principle in dispute, 
and of the method adopted to obviate the legal difficulty arising 
from its enforcement, that it seems worth while to print them 
here. A third act, providing that creditors should not in future 
suffer loss through the release of prisoners by parliamentary 
privilege—that is, giving a general application to the safeguards 
granted in the special case—was subsequently passed, and appears 
in the Statute Books as Stat. 1 Jac. I, 18. What is the relation 
of this act to its two predecessors, and why should it have been 
necessary to pass two acts before Sir Thomas could be released 
from the clutches of the warden of the Fleet ? 

To answer these questions it will be necessary to give a short 
sketch of the proceedings connected with the case. On the first 
day of the session (22 March, 1604) attention was called to Sir 
T. Shirley’s arrest for debt. A warrant for a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued, and on 27 March the warden of the Fleet appeared at 
the bar of the house, bringing his prisoner with him. After a brief 
examination a debate took place, and a committee was appointed to 
search for precedents. The case of Goodwin and Fortescue (the 
Buckinghamshire election) occupied the chief attention of the 
house for several days, and nothing more was heard of Sir Thomas, 
who meanwhile was lying in the Fleet, till the house met again after 
a short adjournment on 11 April. The committee then reported, 
and another warrant was issued to bring Sir Thomas to the house. 
The result of this warrant is not stated, but the prisoner was not 
forthcoming on the day appointed (13 April), and, after counsel 
had been heard at the bar, Simpson, the creditor, and Watkins, 
who had carried out the arrest, were committed to the Tower. It 
was on this day that the dispute about the Buckinghamshire 
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election was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. The house was 
left more free to fight out the battle over another privilege. 

The question arose, Would the warden be liable for Sir T. 
Shirley’s debt if he released his prisoner? To obviate this diffi- 
culty, leave was given (on 16 April) to bring in a bill to save the 
warden from any ill effects. The bill (No. 1 below) was introduced 
next day (17 April), read twice, and committed. On the 20th it 
was reported, with some amendments, which were accepted, and 
the bill ordered to be engrossed. On the same day the general 
enactment mentioned above, which afterwards became Stat. 1 
Jac. I, 18, was brought in and read for the first time. Next day 
(21 April), it received a second reading, and was committed, but 
nothing more was heard of it for more than a fortnight. The 
house was in no hurry about this matter, but the special bill, which 
appeared necessary for Sir Thomas’s release, was pressing. On 
21 April it was read a third time and sent up to the lords, with a 
request that the lords would move the king to grant his assent to 
it at once, since if it were to wait till the end of the session their 
purpose would be frustrated. On the 26th the bill was read a first 
and second time in the lords, and committed. The committee 
reported it the same day ‘ without any alteration or amendment.’ 
Still it seemed to hang fire, and the commons pressed for ‘ expe- 
dition.’ The delay was apparently due to the fact that the lords 
were doubtful ‘ whether the king’s assent to one bill apart do not 
conclude the session.’ Nevertheless on 30 April they read it a 
third time and passed it. If the difficulty about the king’s assent 
could be got over, the matter seemed settled. But at this moment 
the dispute entered on a new phase. 

The delay in the lords had given the lower house time to 
reconsider their position, and they began to see that if the bill 
(No. 1) became law they would seriously imperil their privilege or, 
at all events, practically surrender their right to enforce it. The 
bill invoked the aid of the king and the lord chancellor, and the 
prisoner would have owed his liberty, not to the direct action of the 
house, but to the potent intervention of the chancery. The 
commons had only just established against that court their right of 
examining returns; were they now to recognise the necessity of 
appealing to it on another ground? They therefore, after appoint- 
ing a committee (2 May) to make further inquiry into precedents, 
rejected (4 May) a motion to request the king’s assent to the bill, 
and resolved to proceed directly, of their own power, to release 
their imprisoned member. A writ was issued, but the warden 
refused to release Sir Thomas until the king’s assent to the bill 
should be procured. Brought to the bar of the house (7 May) he 
persisted in his refusal, and was committed to the custody of the 
sergeant. A second writ was issued, with no better success than 
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the first. Next day (8 May) the warden, brought again to the bar, 
offered to release his prisoner if a writ were issued directing him 
to bring him before the chancellor. This was just what the 
commons did not want, though it was the course proposed by 
themselves a fortnight before. Finding they could make no 
impression on the warden, they sent him to the Tower, and on the 
9th, without waiting to issue another writ, directed their sergeant 
to go with his mace to the Fleet, and demand the prisoner. They 
may have thought that, as they had the warden under lock and key, 
his wife, who was left in charge of the prison, would not venture to 
refuse their demand ; but the lady opposed as stout a resistance as 
her husband, and the sergeant returned empty-handed. What was 
to be done? The house was much excited, and all sorts of wild 
proposals were made. It was actually resolved, by a small 
majority, that six members should be sent with the sergeant to 
batter their way into the Fleet and release their colleague by main 
force. However, on the Speaker pointing out that this might 
expose them to disagreeable legal consequences, this project was 
dropt, and the house separated without taking any steps. 

When they met again next day (10 May) cooler counsels pre- 
vailed. Some one moved for a new bill. ‘ The former bill passed 
both houses, and after found faulty, and therefore a new bill to be 
thought on.’ It was no sooner said than done. That very day a new 
bill (No. 2 below) was brought in and read, amended and read a 
second time, then ‘ presently ingrossed by the clerk’s servant attend- 
ing for the purpose at the door,’ afterwards read a third time, passed 
and ‘instantly sent up to the lords.’ The lords read it twice the 
same afternoon and committed it. Two days later (12 May) their 
committee reported it, with certain amendments, which were 
agreed on, and the bill read a third time and passed. The amend- 
ments were at once accepted by the commons and the bill returned 
to the upper house. The whole proceeding only occupied two 
days. This bill differed from its predecessor in omitting any 
appeal to the king or the chancellor ; it merely saved the just right of 
Sir Thomas’s creditors and preserved the warden and others con- 
cerned from any legal proceedings on account of his release. The 
release was to be effected by the unaided action of the house. 
Moreover it was to be unconditional; the house would not allow 
any obstacle to stand in its way. On 11 May, while the bill was 
before the lords, the commons sent their sergeant a second time to 
demand their member. He was again refused. Thereupon they 
sent for the warden, and ‘finding him still perverse’ they com- 
mitted him to the dungeon called ‘ Little Ease,’ within the Tower. 
It turned out that the dungeon was in a filthy state, but this did 
not induce the house to relent. They reprimanded the constable of 
the Tower for not taking better care of his prison, but they left the 
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warden where he was. Nor did the discomfort which he suffered 
break down for some time his obstinacy. On 14 May Sir Thomas 
was still in prison, and the house was at its wits’end. An agitated 
debate ensued. One member proposed to fine the warden 100l. a 
day so long as he kept his hold of the prisoner ; another moved to 
acquaint the lords and petition the king; a third recurred to the 
old resolution in favour of a forcible release. It was at length 
resolved to serve another writ on the warden, who was to be 
brought to the bar for the purpose. But the end was come. 
Whether owing to a private hint from some high quarter, or 
because the king had assented to the bill, or because his confine- 
ment had become intolerable, the warden gave way. On 15 May 
the Speaker reported that he had offered to release the imprisoned 
member, and shortly after Sir Thomas appeared. He was at once 
admitted, and took the oath and his seat. 

The warden, no doubt, expected to get his release immediately, 
but the house was not inclined to let him off so easily. They re- 
solved that one Brian Bridger, ‘a poor minister,’ then in prison, 
should be released, but that the warden should for the present be 
kept in durance. Four days longer he pined in ‘ Little Ease.’ On 
19 May he was brought to the bar and, having ‘ confessed his error 
and presumption and professed that he was unfeignedly sorry that 
he had so offended this honourable house,’ he was allowed to go 
free. On the same day the general enactment (1 Jac. I, 18), which 
had been going through its various stages in a dignified and leisurely 
manner, was read a third time before the lords and passed. And 
so the incident terminated. The struggle had been fought out with 
great pertinacity on both sides, but in the end the commons had 
won a complete victory. The moral weight of the result is not to 
be estimsted by the apparent slightness of the matter actually in 
dispute. Such a conflict, carried through with good sense, firmness, 
and moderation, with insight into principles and a perception of 
the wider interests involved, was the best possible preparation for 
united action in the graver struggles that were to come. 

Two minor questions remain to be cleared up. The first is, 
Which of the two acts printed below is the earlier one, introduced 
on 17 April, and afterwards shelved; and which is the second, 
introduced on 10 May and so hurriedly passed through both houses ? 
There is no date or other obvious indication on the acts themselves 
to make this point clear, except that the number 72 is endorsed on 
act No. 1, and the number 42 on act No. 2. This might appear to 
indicate an order different from that in which I have placed them, 
but fortunately there is other evidence which leaves no doubt. 
(1) The act of 17 April is always recited in the journals of both 
houses, as an act ‘to secure Simpson’s debt ;’ that of 10 May is 
as regularly styled an act ‘to secure the debt of Simpson and, 
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others.’ It will be seen that these titles correspond with the 
endorsements of the two acts. (2) The act of 17 April was, as we 
have seen, accepted by the lords, ‘ without alteration or amendment ;’ 
the act of 10 May was amended by the lords, and the amendments 
were accepted by the commons. Accordingly, the original of act 
No. 2 has on it the words ‘a ceste bille avecge les amendements 
annexes Les Seigneurs ont assentus,’ and the manuscript itself shows 
what these amendments were. The words ‘his theire and euerie 
of theire’ (p. 740 line 11), and the words ‘end of this present 
session’ (ibid. line 12) are written over erasures in the parchment. 
(8) Act No.1 is carefully written on ruled lines. Act No. 2 bears 
obvious marks of the haste with which (see above) it was engrossed. 
(4) Lastly the appeal to the chancellor in act No. 1, for which the 
commons substituted their own direct procedure, shows that it is 
the earlier of the twoacts, afterwards ‘ found faulty ’ and superseded. 

The second question is, How comes it that both acts received 
the royal assent, when only one, viz. act No. 2, was required for 
the end in view, and pressed by the house? I confess I have no 
suggestion to offer on this point, unless it be that the chancellor, 
seeing that act No. 1 recognised his jurisdiction, took advantage of 
its having passed both houses, and obtained the royal assent for it 
at the end of the session, in order to secure a pretext for intervention 


in the future. G. W. Proruero. 
(I.] 
Soit faict come il est desire. Sott baille aux Seigniewrs 
A cest bille les Seignewrs ont 
assentus. 


Humbly praie, the coffions of this p"sent Parliament. That whereas 
Thomas Shirley knight, w°’ came by yo" highnes comaundment to this 
yo" p'sent Parliament being elected and retorned a Burgesse for the 
Boroughe of Stayning, in yo" highnes Countie of Sussex, Was vpon the 
xv‘h daie of March last past arrested by the Sheriffe of London at the 
suite of one Gyles Simpson, first vpon an action of debt, and afterward 
the same daie laid and detayned in execucion vpon a recognizaunce of the 
nature of the statute staple of Phree thousand pounds, in the Prison 
comonly called the Copter in the Poultrie in London at the suite of 
the said Simpson, and from thence by Habeas corpus was removed 
to yo" mates prison of the fleete, where yet he is detayned, in execucion as 
well vpon the said Recognizance as to answere to two actions of debte, 
one of two thousand pounds, at the suit of Willm Beecher and the other 
of 3000" also at his suite, and to answere to one other action of debte of 
8004 at the suite of one John Kinge, contrarie to the libties, priviledges, and 
freedomes accustomed and dewe to the coifions of yo" highness Parliament, 
who have ever vsed to enjoy their freedome in coming to and returning 
from the Parliament, and sitting there w**out restraint or molestacion. 
Maie it please yo" highnes by the assent of the Lords Spirituall and 
temporall in this p"sent Parliament assembled, and by the authoritie of 
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the same, Yt maie be ordayned and enacted That yo™ Chauncelo™ of 
England, shall wout delaie direct yo" writt to the Warden of yo" mat 
said Prison of the Fleete coiiaunding him imediately to have the said 

Thomas afore him, and then him to dismisse at large and to dischardge 

the said warden of the Fleete of him, of and for everie of the p™misss soe 
that the said Thomas, maie tend dailie of this yo™ Parliament, as his 

dutie is to doe, And that it may be further enacted, that the said Sheriffe 

of London, the nowe Warden of the fleete, and all others, that have had 

the said Thomas in Custodie, since the said first arrest, theire executt* or 

administrat™, or any of them maie not be in any wise hurt, endamaged or 
greeved, because of the said dismissing at large of the said Thomas. Saving 

alwaies to the said Giles Sympson, and other the psons aforesaid, at whose 

suite the said Thomas is detayned in Prison, his theire and éty of theire 

execucions and suits at all tyme, and tymes after the disolving of this 
p*sent Parliament, to be taken out and psecuted as if the said Thomas 

had never bene arrested or taken in execucion, And as if such actions had 

never bene brought or served against him. Saving also to yo" Mats said 

comons, called nowe to this yo" Parliament, and theire successors theire 

whole libties, franchises, and priviledges in all ample forme and manner, 

as yo’ highnes said Coiiions, at any tyme afore this daie, have had, vsed, 
and enioyed, and ought to have, vse, and enioy, this p*sent Act and 
Peticion in auy wise notw standing. 

{Endorsed.] An Act to secure Simpsons debt and saue 
harmlesse the warden of the Fleet in S* Tho. 
Shirleyes case. Anno Primo Regis Jacobi. 72. 


(IT) 
Soit faict cote il est desire Soit baille aux Seignieurs 
A ceste bille auecge les amende- 
ments annexes les Seignewrs 
ont assentus. 


Humblie pray the Coifions of this p’sent Parlyament that whereas 
Thomas Sherley knight w** came by yo" highnes comaundement to this 
yo p'sent Parlyament, being elected and returned a Burgesse for the 
Boroughe of Steyning in yo" highnes Countie of Sussex was vpon the fif- 
teneth day of March last past arrested by the Sheriffe of London, at the 
suite of one Giles Simpson first vpon an Acé@én of debt And afterwards 
the same daie, laide and deteyned in execuédn vpon a Recognizaunce, of 
the nature of the statute staple, of thre thowsand pownds in the prison 
comonlie called the Compter in the Pultrie in London, at the sute of the 
said Simpson, and from thence by habeas corpus was removed to yo" 
mates prison, of the Fleete, where for a tyme he was deteyned in execudon, 
aswell vpon the said Recognizaunce, as to answer to two acCons of debt, 
one of two Thowsand pownds at the sute of William Beecher, and the 
other of three Thowsand pownds allso at his sute, And to answer one 
other Acé6n of debt of three hundreth powndes at the Sute of one John 
King, contrarie to the liberties, priviledges and freedome accustomed, and 
due to the Comons of yo" highnes Parlyament who have euer vsed to en- 
ioye the fredome in comming to, and returning from the Parliament, and 
sitting there wout restraint or molesta@dn And yt concerneth yo™ Cofions 
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greatelie to haue this fredome and priviledg inviolablie observed, yet to the 
end, that no pson be preiudiced, or damnified herebie. Maie yt please yor 
highnes by the assent of the Lords Spirituall and temporall and Coffions 
in this p'sent Parliament assembled, and by the authoritie of the same, yt 
may be ordeyned and enacted that the said Sheriffe of London, The now 
Warden of the Fleete, and all others that have had the said Thomas in 
Custodie, since the said first arrest, theire executo™ or administrators or 
any of them, may not nor shall in any wise be hurt, indamiaged or greived, 
because of dismissing at large of the said Thomas Sherley: Saving alwaies 
to the said Giles Sympson and other the persons before said, at whose Sute 
the said Thomas ys deteyned in prison his theire and euerie of theire exe- 
cudons and sutes, at all tyme and tymes, after the end of this p'sent Session 
of Parlyament to be taken out and prosecuted as yf the said Thomas had 
never bene arrested, or taken in execu@én. And as if such Acé@ons had 
never bene brought or sued against him, Saving allso to yo™ mates said 
Comions called now to this yo" Parliament, and theire Successo™ theire 
whole liberties Franchises, and priviledges in all ample forme and manner, 
as yo" highnes said Comons att any tyme before this daie haue had vsed, 
and enioyed, and ought to haue, vse and enioye, This p’sent Act and peti- 
con, in any wise notw'*standing. 
[Endorsed]. An Act to secure the debt of Simpson and 
others, and saue harmlesse the warden of the Fleet in 
Sr Thomas Shirleyes case. Anno Primo Regis Jacobi. 42. 





THE FLIGHT OF PRINCESS ANNE 


Tx following account of the flight of the Princess Anne to join the 
prince of Orange on 25 Nov. 1688 occurs in the ‘ Admiralty Letters’ 
(xv. 482) preserved in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. It is written on 26 Nov. by Samuel Pepys, as secretary 
to the admiralty, by express command of the king to Lord Dart- 
mouth, then in command of the fleet, ‘to prevent any wrong 
Impressions that may be made in y® Fleet concerning this matter 
(through misrepresentacons).’ The account itself is somewhat 
more detailed and picturesque than that used by Macaulay, and it 
is in the writer’s characteristic style. 


J. R. TANNER. 


This comes by Express direcon of the King . . . to apprize y° of one 
pticular aggrevation to his many other present difficulties w° he neither 
had, nor could have mett w'* any Intimacon till his very entrance almost 
into the Towne this afternoone, namely y® withdrawing of y*® Princess of 
Denmarke in y® night (last night) without any Judgem* to be made other- 
wise then by a very uncertaine Guess at y® designe of her soe doing. Now 
his Mats end in my telling y° this being to prevent any wrong Impressions 
that may be made in y®* Fleet concerning this matter (through mis- 
representacons) by your being informed in all that wee yet know of y* truth 
thereof, I am in short to lett you know that without y® least previous 
occasion for an appearance of any discontent in her Highness, She went 
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in her usuall manner and time to Bedd, M™* Danvers (who was in present 
Waiteing) lyeing in y® Ante-chamber. This morning S* Benj Bathurst 
about 4 an hour past 7 went up in his usuall manner to enquire after y* 
Princess’s health, & findeing noe body in y® fore roomes went on to the 
Ante-chamber where he found M'* Danvers dressing her Selfe in Order to 
Attend y® Princess as not haveing yet done it, Upon w**, he just now 
told the King, he went downe to his Office, and after haveing been there 
about 4 an hour, he heard a sudden outcry of Women, w* upon his 
running out to satisfye himselfe in y® occasion of, found it to be a 
universall Cry among the Ladies that some One or Other had carryed 
away the Princess. The History of w*", as much thereof as is yet knowne, 
is this that upon M** Danvers’ goeing into her Highness’s Chamber to 
call her, & receiveing noe answer to her Call, She opened y® Bedd, and 
found y* Princess gone and the Bedd cold, w" all her yesterdays cloaths, 
even to her Stockings and Shooes left behind, Takeing her passage, as is 
concluded (by y® doores being found but single lack’d that way leading to 
her Stoole Roome) down a p* of small back Staires by w°" y® necessary 
Women use to goe in & out for the Cleanseing of yt Roome. Now as an® 
branch of this Story, I must tell y° that Orders comeing last night from 
y® King, that both my Lord Churchill’s Houses in Towne & at S* Albans 
should be imediately seized and all yt was in ’um (and as I take it my 
Lady Churchill her selfe) [and as] that w*" relates to his House here at 
Court was of Course to be Executed by my L* Chamberlaine only, who 
instead of proceeding instantly to y* worke by way of Surprize for pre. 
venting escapes or removalls of any things or psons w°" might have been 
of benefitt to y® King to have seized, suffered himselfe in Complyance to 
be delayed by the Princess for 4 an hour by her Express desireing of it 
from him; And had this effect that my Lady Churchill and M™ Berkley 
& the Princess her Selfe are all three gone, but whether together or noe 
is not certainly knowne. This only is said by y® Centinall that was at 
that time upon y® Guarde at y® Cockpitt doore next the Street that in y® 
dead of y® Night ab‘ 2 or 8 a Clock a Coach & Six Horses w™ one Lady 
in it came thither & after a very little stay tooke up two Ladyes more at 
y® doore & soe went away. But whither nobody undertakes to guess, this 
that I have told you being y® whole of what has yet been discoursed of any 
degree of certainty touching her goeing, without y* least appearance of y* 
World for that w*" evill disposed People have already made it their busi- 
ness to insinuate into y* Towne, & is got into Vulgar talke, of her being 
forced away by y® Papists; Whereas any thing cannot be thought more 
naturall then that y® Ladyes should thinke it time for them to withdraw 
as soone as they rec’ Tideings of their Husbands haveing done y® same. 
But his Maj‘Y has nevertheless thot it not becoming him to part wa 
Daughter witht yet some more solemn enquiry made into y® Ground of it, 
[and] has this night required all y* Prin{cje and Princess’s Servants that 
had any relacon of Service upon y® pson of y® Princess both Men & 
Women in every degree to be imediately found out and confined to their 
Chambers till they have passed a very Strict Examinacon by a Comitte 
of the Councill touching their knowledge in any part of y* Premisses, and 
this in Order to his Ma‘’* acquainting both y® Privy Councill & my L¢ 
Mayor & Aldermen of London tomorrow wt y* Result of y*® said 
Examinacons of whatever shall arise materiall therein. . . . 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HOUSE COMMUNITY IN UPPER ARAGON. 


Wuen in 1880 Sefior Don Joaquin Costa first described, in his 
‘Derecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragon,’ the house community 
existing in that country, and showed it to be identical, or almost 
identical, with that of the Balkan Slavs, he remarked (p. 65) that 
it was no advantage to be the chief, or head, of a poor house 
community, to be the universal heir. Under such conditions, 
where the children are numerous and the elder generation is not 
strong, or is past labour, the heir is the slave, first of his brothers, 
then of his own children, and is master only in the sense of having 
to satisfy all the claims, external or internal, of the house or 
house community. Hence renunciations of heirship or of headship 
of the house were even then not unfrequently heard of. More 
recently the same writer has described, in three articles contributed 
first to ‘La Derecha,’ of Zaragoza, 19, 20, 21 July 1892, and 
reprinted last December in the ‘ Boletin de la Institucion Libre de 
Ensefianza,’ the rapid aggravation of the situation, under the 
changed conditions of modern life, the increasing exigencies of the 
State, and the fall in the price of all agricultural produce. It is 
evident that the only thing that could make the life of a house 
community tolerable, with its three generations living together in 
it, would be concord, and at least to some extent affection among 
its members. Seiior Costa draws a touching picture of how all these 
have broken down under present conditions. The elders, laudatores 
temporis acti, are ever complaining of the difference between the 
present times and those when they were young. They lay the 
fault of the diminished income on the younger generation, instead 
of on circumstances over which they have no control, but which 
have made the position of the head of a house community, the 
heredero universal, instead of an enviable situation, one almost into- 
lerable. Toall these causes must be added a still more potent one, 
occasioned by the facility of communications—the knowledge and 
experience of the higher wages to be earned in towns, of money to 
be earned there on which no one else has a claim. 

Thus it is that a considerable part of the land of Upper Aragon, 
in which the house community prevails, is falling out of cultivation 
altogether. The heir, the head of the house, without whose consent 
no legal change can be made, is away. The charges on the house 
and property go on accumulating, and the incomings lessen rapidly 
as the elders, left alone, get less able to work ; the price of produce 
falls ; the taxes and fiscal burdens of the state are ever augmenting. 
The heir is implored to return and take his share in the work and 
in the burdens, to aid in their removal; or he is asked to consent 
to the sale of some portion of the land—generally the best, for 
none other is saleable at all—in order to pay off the most pressing 
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claims. To this a deaf ear is usually turned ; if the heir consents 
to sell a portion, the sale proves to be merely a stopgap. Gene- 
rally he will not answer, or refuses to sell. He reasons thus: If the 
property be sold now, the proceeds will go either to the elders or 
to pay off claims and charges; he will get little or nothing of it. 
If he waits till the elders die, and the property be sold then, he 
may get a little; at any rate he will have the choice to sell or not, 
he will still have the house. So matters go on; the land is uneul- 
tivated, or not properly cultivated, for want of labourers. At the 
death of the elder generation it is attempted to be sold ; but no one 
will now buy land in Upper Aragon, when the produce of cultivation 
is barely enough to pay the taxation and fiscal charges of the state, 
and it falls altogether out of cultivation. 

Thus we are apparently brought face to face with the disappear- 
ance of the last remnants of a once widely spread institution in the 
Pyrenees. It seems to have been entirely independent of race, to 
have had no special ethnological relations, to have been simply the 
product of circumstances and of a certain stage of civilisation. 
Found in recent times in its purity only in Upper Aragon, there 
are distinct traces of its existence in former times among the 
Béarnais of the Vallée d’Aspe.' It appears to have existed in the 
Asturias and in the Sociedad Gallega,? and probably the conseil de 
famille of the French code remotely descends from it. As Sefior Costa 
remarks, in its time it has done good service. Its moral effects 
were excellent. Like the lar of the Béarnais, the avitas hereditaria 
vt the Basques, the cinco sueldos of land, the house and threshing- 
floor of Navarre, without which no one could be reckoned a vecino, 
it kept land and property from too great subdivision, it checked 
over-population on a given spot, it fostered family pride and self- 
respect ; now it seems doomed to extinction. Probably the land 
which is now falling out of cultivation will again be cultivated in 
happier times ; but it will be under different conditions and under 
different institutions. The state may have more to do with it; 
but the house community will have disappeared. 

The margin of poor land which cannot pay for cultivation under 
present conditions must increase with the fall in prices and 
the greater incidence of taxation, and until these conditions are 
changed the land must gradually fall out of cultivation not only in 
Upper Aragon, but in all other places where the circumstances are 
similarly adverse. WentwortH WEBSTER. 


! Osse : Histoire de lV Eglise Réformée de la Vallée d’ Aspe, par Alfred Cadier, p. 67. 
Paris. 1892. 
? Derecho Consuetudinario del Alto Aragén, por Joaquin Costa, p. 192. Madrid, 


1880. 





Reviews of Books 


A History of Greece. By Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. From the Ionian Revolt 


to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.c. (London: Longmans & Co. 
1892.) 


In the second volume of his history Mr. Abbott takes us down to the 
Thirty Years’ Peace of 445, not as he originally proposed to the end of 
the Peloponnesian War. The last hundred pages are occupied with the 
history of the Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy down to 450. The volume 
begins with an introduction which is apparently meant to supply a defect 
of the first part, for in it he gives some discussion of the tribal origin of 
the Greek race and the early constitutioual developments. He points out 
how the substitution of the republican city state for the older tribal and 
monarchical organisation made Hellas more disunited than it had formerly 
been. The chapter is, however, awkwardly placed, and though it was de- 
sirable to sum up the condition of the Greek world at the beginning of 
the Persian wars, this would have been better done on a smaller séale. 
Turning to the main portion of the volume, we find no reason to re- 
gret the greater fulness which the author has allowed himself; there is 
nothing superfluous in the narrative or in the comments. In every way 
this volume is a great improvement on its predecessor. The subject of course 
is an easier one ; the course of the history is, except just at the end, singu- 
larly simple and straightforward : but even apart from this there isa great 
improvement. Mr. Abbott is brighter, clearer, and more enthusiastic. In 
the first part he seemed oppressed by his own scepticism, and almost to 
doubt whether the history was worth writing; his caution in making a 
positive statement went so far that it was difficult to get any intelligence as 
to what his own opinion was. This is put asidenow. The account of the 
wars is simple but clear. His judgment, too, on disputed points seems 
sound ; he does not reject his authorities without good reason. He is not 
afraid, as some modern writers are, of believing a story because it is inter- 
esting ; he accepts, e.g. the story of Themistocles’s conduct on the eve of 
the battle of Salamis, though at the same time he gives reasons for 
doubting Herodotus’s judgment on his motives. His description of the 
battles is at times spirited and vigorous. 

In the latter part he has to deal with more difficult matters. His 
treatment of Athens under Pericles is rather disappointing, but we must 
wait till the next volume appears for a full judgment on it; but here, as 
in the earlier volume of his work, he allows us too much to feel how 
strongly he is affected -by the difficulty of reconciling his authorities. The 
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discussion of each detail, e.g. that of the population of Athens, of the effect 
of the institutions of paid juries or of the overthrow of the Areopagus is 
just and thorough, but we miss the conclusion in which all the details are 
joined ; he expounds the facts, but does not illuminate them. His judgment, 
too, on Pericles, so far as it is given, is hardly satisfactory ; he repeats with 
wise moderation the ordinary strictures on the morality of his policy, but 
he does not convey to his readers any conception of the grandeur of its 
conception and vigour of its execution. There is not much discussion 
of the authorities, but Mr. Abbott notices the difficulties of using the 
‘ Athenian Constitution ;’ on some points he rejects it; on others, as on 
the actions attributed to Aristides, his opinion though less positive is 
against it. He does not make any attempt to work thoroughly out the 
difficulties, chronological and others, suggested by it. To have done so 
would have been outside the limits of this book. 

J. W. Heapiam. 


Julius Caesar and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System. By 
W. Warve Fowter. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1892.) 


Mr. Warve Fow er has here given us in a handy and clearly printed 
volume the best account of Caesar that has yet been produced in English. 
The unpretentious but agreeable, limpid, and always interesting style is 
such as we have learned to expect from a scholar who is also a man of 
letters ; and the architectonics of the book—the subdivision of its material 
and the massing of its details—are almost irreproachable. The portrait of 
Caesar, though idealised, is not flattered out of all knowledge ; Mr. Fowler 
‘does not omit the Uxellodunum mutilations, as was done by Mr. Froude, 
nor does he pretend to deny that his hero, who was, to say the least, very 
human in such matters, risked a great deal more than he had any right 
to risk for the beawa yeux of Cleopatra. ‘ Oserai-je dire,’ says Mérimée,! 
‘v’est par ces faiblesses étrangéres & ses contemporains que César me semble 
si supérieur 4 son temps et 4 son pays? . . . On aime A trouver en lui la 
galanterie qui ne parut en Europe que prés de dix siécles plus tard.’ The 
six chapters (out of a total of nineteen) devoted to the Gallic wars, though 
perhaps a little too dependent on Napoleon III in questions of topo- 
graphy, are very competently as well as picturesquely done, and the three 
pages (354-7) on the root-ideas of Caesar’s imperial system, though they 
seem to me to draw the line too deep between the Republic and the 
Empire,” are full of fresh and profound thinking, and will interest the 
reader exactly in proportion as he has himself seriously reflected upon 
Roman history. 

I have said that the portrait of Caesar seems idealised. Though signs 


1 I do not know whether Mr. Fowler adopted from Mérimée (Mélanges Historiques, 
Pp. 278) the latter’s facetious suggestion that Caesar’s Gallic tutor, Gnipho, may have 
given him his first interest in Gaul; but in any case Mr. Fowler seems to be right 
(p. 14) in taking the point seriously. 

? That is, as regards the theoretical self-government of provincial cities. It is true 
that, in fact, these rights were so largely overridden under the republic, that a new 
municipal self-government may be regarded as one of the bases of the empire in its 
early stages, and no one has brought out that truth so clearly as Mr. Fowler. 
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of revolt are visible here and there, Mr. Fowler seems to me still too 
much under the influence of Mommsen. Of course the more a man 
knows of Roman history, the more he will appreciate the extraordinary 
knowledge which makes that influence legitimate. At the same time 
students of Roman history are beginning very generally to feel that it is 
hardly possible to be too distrustful of Mommsen’s judgment; that his 
conclusions are likely to be ‘ special-pleaderish’ and perverse in precise 
proportion to the importance of the subject handled; and that his 
‘ Staatsrecht,’ into which questions of human character and motive do 
not enter, is far more to be trusted than his ‘ Geschichte,’ while the 
unsurpassed and unsurpassable Mommsen is to be found in his purely 
epigraphical studies only. Mr. Fowler has written a very good book on 
Caesar, but I firmly believe that he would have written a still better if he 
had never read a line of Mommsen. The tendency to lean always to the 
favourable side in judging Caesar, appears to be clearly shown in the 
view taken of his complicity in the Catiline conspiracy; in the mini- 
mising account of the First Triumvirate on p. 103 ;* in the ascription of 
the highest motives—‘in order to work them for the salvation of the 
State,’ p. 91—to his early ambitions ; in the too unqualified saying that 
the Commentaries on the Gallic war ‘bear the stamp of truth’ (p. 182), 
and the still more dubious remark to the same effect about those on the 
Civil War (p. 256),‘ and above all in the fundamentally biassed four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters, which deal with the ‘ Rechtsfrage’ between 
Caesar and the senate, and his proceedings shortly before and shortly 
after his crossing of the Rubicon. Caesar’s story will not stand com- 
parison with the facts as they come out in Cicero’s ¢ontemporary letters, 
and Mr. Fowler’s fifteenth chapter will not stand comparison with 
Nissen’s two essays in the Historische Zeitschrift (xliv. and xlvi.), least of 
all since the latter have been reinforced by O. E. Schmidt’s trenchant 
paper in the Rheinisches Museum for last year. Caesar has deliberately 
disguised the truth in many points, and in following him Mr. Fowler 
misstates it. In particular Caesar was much further advanced in Italy at 
the critical moments of negotiation than he tried afterwards to make out, 
and the ‘at Ravenna’ of p. 257 and the ‘at Ariminum’ of p. 260 will 
not do, while Antony’s occupation of Arretium is much post-dated. In 
making the statement about Ariminum in particular, Caesar is charged, 
and apparently with good reason, by O. E. Schmidt, with having perpe- 
trated a ‘monstrous lie.’ 4 

The book is freely illustrated by reproductions of photographs from 
busts of Caesar and others. It is a pity that the wonderfully charac- 
teristic Copenhagen bust of Pompey (given in T. Reinach’s ‘ Mithridates ’) 
was not substituted for the conventional one on p. 48. The Cicero on p. 72 
is of course very doubtful, though it ought to be genuine. Butit is needless 
to say that care and competence have been exercised in this part of the 

* Nissen, in the Historische Zeitschrift, xliv. 438, takes, I think, a far juster view. 

* Suet. Caesar, 56. ‘Pollio Asinius parum diligenter parumque integra veritate 
compositos putat, cum Caesar pleraque et quae per alios erant gesta temere crediderit, 
et quae per se, vel consulto vel etiam memoria lapsus, perperam ediderit.’ Nissen in 
Hist. Zeit. xivi. 50,‘ . . . uns in den Denkwiirdigkeiten Caesars lediglich ein Partei- 


schrift, dagegen bei den Geschichtschreibern das Urtheil vorliegt, welches nach 
Anhérung beider Parteien gefillt ist.’ 
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book. It is otherwise with the head- and tail-pieces, which have evidently 
been the exclusive business of the publisher, and which are absolutely 
grotesque. The Three-Headed Tyranny on p. 103, with Crassus as'a much- 
bewhiskered Jewish financier, is really a masterpiece in its way. There 
is a misprint in the map on p. 878—‘ derserta ’—and ‘ Mount Genévre’ 
(p. 144) seems a doubtful combination. The identification of the winter- 
quarters in B.c. 54 is surely too positive. Wituiam T. ARNOLD. 










Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. Von Moritz Voier. Erster Band. 
(Leipzig: Liebeskind. 1892.) 


Tue characteristics of Professor Voigt’s work are so well marked and 
constant that in respect of general treatment and style a criticism of one 
of his books may serve for all. We know before trying to read it that each 
fresh product of his industrious pen will be very long, very learned, and 
terribly dull, and in none of these points has his latest book falsified 
expectation. It consists, indeed, of not more than 844 pages, but as this 
is only the first volume, the whole treatise may yet surpass its prede- 
cessors in bulk. This kind of criticism would not be quite seemly in a 
German review, where the length of a book would be the last thing to 
which objection would be taken. Writing, however, for an English re- 
view, it is important to note that the value of the book is seriously lessened 
by its absolutely repellent style and method. It is unquestionably useful 
for teachers, for it contains in its copious footnotes thousands of references 
to the original authorities, and for this much may be forgiven. 

But there is, indeed, much to forgive. Professor Voigt has, it is true, 
avoided the bitterly polemical footnotes which have disfigured many good 
books, but only by altogether ignoring valuable work, and by unburdening 
himself once for all in a pompous and ill-tempered preface of a general 
warning against certain unnamed jurists who have led into paths of error 
the earnest seeker after truth. This book has the distinction, which may 
it long preserve, of being the only modern history of Roman law in which 
there is neither a mention of Ihering’s name, nor a trace of his influence. 
The same treatment has been accorded in greater or less measure to other 
German jurists, though the references to French, Italian, and Dutch writers 
are very numerous, and those to Professor Voigt’s own writings might be 
counted by thousands. One illustration of his treatment of the modern 
authorities will be enough ; in the first note to the section on the Lex 
Aquilia (p. 69) there is a general reference to more than thirty authors, most 
of them Dutch civilians of the last century. The only recent works men- 
tioned are by Italian and French writers, with the exception of Dr. Grueber’s 
English commentary. The monograph of Professor Pernice, which forms 
the basis of Dr. Grueber’s book, is not referred to throughout the section. 
Professor Voigt would probably justify this systematic disregard of the views 
of Ihering and others by alleging their conjectural and theoretic character, 
his own conclusions being always drawn from the‘ Quellen.’ And it can- 
not be denied that he does give chapter and verse for his statements, but 
the chapter is too often a chapter of one of those preliminary studies 
of his own to which he refers in his preface, and the verse when examined 
often contains nothing more than a conjecture. His history bristles with 
dates and divisions and subdivisions, which give an appearance of accu- 
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racy very often, and for the earlier part necessarily, quite deceptive. For 
instance, in the sixth appendix (pp. 828-30), the much-disputed date of 
the ‘ Lex Aebutia ’ is fixed between the years 518-17, contrary, it may be 
noted, to the prevalent opinion, on the ground of an inference drawn from 
the statement of Pomponius: ‘Sextus Aelius alias actiones composuit.’ 
These, says Dr. Voigt, cannot have been legis actiones ; the passage must, 
therefore, refer to the formulary system, and the Lex Aebutia must have 
been passed before the date of the Jus Aelianum. This is really the basis of 
his argument, for the so-called ‘ Beweisgriinde aus den institutionellen Ord- 
nungen,’ which follow under four heads, consist mainly of dates resting 
on conjectures of his own, and which, even if correct, would not prove his 
case. The point itself may not be worth the trouble it has caused, but 
from an author who devotes an appendix to it one has a right to expect 
something better than this. It may be safely asserted that many of his 
dates and positive statements rest on grounds no more substantial. One 
of the most striking instances, perhaps, of solemn audacity in this book is 
on page 74, where we find under six heads the points in which the Lex 
Aquilia is said to show the influence of Latin law. But the Lex Aquilia 
can have no terrors for an investigator who has written 1,700 pages on 
the law of the Twelve Tables. It may seem presumptuous to criticise thus 
a work of such great learning and industry, but while recognising most 
fully the presence of these qualities, the general impression which remains 
after reading it is that one does not find in it that sobriety of judgment 
which would be the only excuse for a book of such unspeakable dulness. 
Henry Bonp. 


Deutsche Geschichte. II-III. Von Dr. Karu Lamprecut. (Berlir: 
Gaertner. 1892-3.) 


TxeE second and third instalments of this history of the German People 
in the comprehensive modern conception of history, intended for the 
general educated reader, on the whole fulfils the promise of the first 
volume reviewed in the Eneuis# Historica REVIEW, vii. 547-550 (1892). 
Dr. Lamprecht, who in the interval has been transferred from Marburg to 
Leipzig, carries the narrative from the Rise of the Carolings to the Great 
Interregnum. Not much more than half, indeed, of these two volumes, 
aven if we include the summary of the history of the Netherlands and 
other outlying German communities which fills the last third of volume 
iii., is strictly narrative. The rest consists of short carefully elaborated 
essays, linked on to the narrative proper at suitable points, on such 
general heads as the origin of feudalism and of the town, the Carolingian 
renaissance, the intellectual life of the nation under the Ottos and under 
the Hohenstaufen, and the development and character of knightly society. 
The outward history of the nation is sketched with lucidity and discrimi- 
nation from good authorities, and often felicitously illustrated, as when 
the imposing grandeur of Charles the Great’s personality and power is 
found to be reflected in the passage of his name as the designation for 
a supreme ruler into the Slav languages (ii. 49), and Professor Lam- 
precht might have added, Hungarian (Kiraly.) Butit is the essays, as we 
have called them, some of which have previously seen the light separately, 
with an apparatus of notes, in Sybel’s ‘ Zeitschrift’ and the ‘ Deutsche 
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Rundschau,’ which form the characteristic feature of the work, and chiefly 
invite criticism. To begin with an omission, the administrative system 
of Charles the Great deserved more than a line or two: the missi domi- 
nici are only mentioned as having ceased to exist, save in name, under 
Louis the Pious (ii. 87). In his account of the origin of feudalism Dr. 
Lamprecht has been more influenced by Waitz than by Roth, though he 
apparently sees no trace of the royal benefice before Charles Martel’s dis- 
position of the church lands. He rejects the interpretation put by Roth 
upon Pepin’s Divisio as well as the purely Caroling origin of vassalship. 
Perhaps the most valuable chapters are those which analyse the intel- 
lectual state of the nation at different times. Upon this, for instance, he 
is able to throw a most interesting side light by drawing upon his intimate 
acquaintance with medieval Ornamentik. On economical history, too, 
the author of ‘ Deutsches Wirthschaftsleben im Mittelalter’ speaks with 
some authority, but his treatment of the much-controverted question (iii. 
1-50) as to the origin of the German town is, to say the least, disappoint- 
ing. On its earlier appearance, with notes and references here omitted, as 
a separate essay in Sybel’s ‘ Zeitschrift ’ (Ixvii. 385-424), this chapter was 
somewhat severely handled by specialists on the subject. The subject, 
indeed, is one in which generalisation is beset with pitfalls even for the 
specialist. The documentary material is scanty before the twelfth century, 
and somewhat perplexingly rich in detail afterwards. Until recently there 
were two rival theories of the origin of the town, that which derives it from 
the gild, formulated by Hiillmann and Wilda sixty years ago, and ably 
championed more recently by Karl Wilhelm Nitzsch, and that which 
regards it as an expansion of the rural township (Landgemeinde), accepted 
by Karl Hegel in his notable book on the Cities and Gilds of the Ger- 
manic Peoples,' and advocated with more force than courtesy by G. von 
Below of Miinster.? It is only within the last few years that the duel has 
become triangular by the formulation of a third theory which, under the 
name of the Marktrechtstheorie, has been very generally adopted by the 
younger German historians of town life. It was first put forth in scientific 
shape by Schréder in his inquiry into the meaning of the Roland figures 
which are so peculiar a feature of German towns, and by Schulte in his 
edition of an early Stadttecht, that of Radolfzell, near Constance, of 1100, 
and systematically applied by Sohm in his ‘ Entstehung des deutschen 
Stidtewesens* (1890). The mention of jus fori or jus forense in the con- 
stitutions of Radolfzell and other towns as equivalent to jus civitatis, jus 
civile, taken together with the universal existence and importance of the 
market in medieval towns, has led many to discover the origin of the 
town in privileges granted by the state to those who made use of the 
markets which grew up by force of circumstances at this or that point. 
The grant of these privileges, including the regulation of weights and 
measures, is thought to have formed a new community or Gemeinde 
having nothing to do with the ancient rural township, and the merchants 
of the market were, according to this theory, for long the only citizens. 
This view rejects the idea of the merchants having in this earliest stage 
been organised in gilds, for the merchant gild played rothing like 


' See above, pp. 120-127. ? See above, p. 550. 
* See above, ~ol. vii. 340 f. 
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so important a part in Germany as it did in England, and, with one 
extremely doubtful exception at Cologne, it does not occur in any docu- 
ment before the twelfth century, in which, moreover, there is only one 
absolutely certain instance. Dr. Lamprecht has tried to combine the 
three theories. He assigns a share in the origin of German town life 
alike to Gild, Market, and Township. For the merchant gild he claims 
a high antiquity, although Hegel and others have shown that it cannot be 
proved to have existed anywhere in Western Europe before the eleventh 
century, and is absolutely exceptional in Germany, so far as our evidence 
goes, even in the twelfth. His caravan gild, or gild of travelling merchants, 
dissolved with the end of the journey for which it was formed, and its 
development into the gild located but terminable though always renewed, 
which is conceived as passing into a third stage of complete permanence 
and official recognition as part of the governing power of the town, under 
the Ottos, are pure conjecture, though the ordinary reader of this chapter 
would not suspect the fact. Turning to the notes in Sybel’s ‘ Zeitschrift,’ 
we find that the only proof adduced for the caravan gild, which must be 
supposed to belong to Merovingian times, is a passage in the eleventh-century 
‘ Vita Heriberti,’ which, if it refers to a gild at all, refers to a fixed one. 
The gild in its alleged second stage is illustrated by documents relating to 
one of the late thirteenth century. To the gild in this stage Dr. Lamprecht 
assigns powers which exceed those which can be shown from the documents 
to have belonged to the historical gild. There is not a shadow of proof that 
the gild in Germany ever ‘issued standard weights and measures, erected 
staples, mended ways,’ or ‘ exercised judicial competence in cases arising 
out of trade,’ or ‘ had daughter gilds in other cities.’ Dr. von Below, in 
his recent ‘ Ursprung der deutschen Stadtverfassung,’ suggests that all 
this might serve as preliminary sketch for an historical romance. 

Having traced the gild down to the time of its permanent incorpora- 
tion and acquisition of public functions, Dr. Lamprecht deserts the sup- 
porters of the gild theory. He puts forth the view that, except where the 
gild brethren were the sole owners of land, they were ultimately routed in 
the struggle for the control of the town government by the holders of 
market privileges granted by the crown (pp. 32-3). But such a distine- 
tion between gild towns and market towns finds absolutely no support in 
the documents. And as the holders of these market privileges were them- 
selves the merchants of the place (p. 35), whence came the merchant 
gild with which they victoriously struggled? But according to Professor 
Lamprecht the triumph of the Marktgemeinde was not for long. As soon 
as it attached to itself the neighbouring semi-rural townships and thus 
grew into a city, the assembly and council (Rath) of the whole community 
thus formed displaced the government of the market judges, the Schéffen- 
senat (pp. 84-42). The Schéffen were certainly ousted by the Rath, but 
were much more probably, as Hegel holds, the representatives of the 
government of the lord or Stadtherr. 

Although we think that this chapter is a weak point in these volumes, 
their general merit is undeniable, and the work undoubtedly meets a dis- 
tinct want in historical literature. James Tart. 
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Venice : an Historical Sketch of the Republic. By Horatio F. Brown. 
(London: Percival & Co. 1893.) 


A BRIGHT, vigorous, and substantially accurate sketch of Venetian 
history has long been among the most necessary of our many historical 
desiderata. Mr. Horatio Brown has now to a large extent supplied this 
want in a work which seldom makes pretence to original treatment, but is 
drawn from the best sources, notably from Romanin’s valuable ‘ Storia 
documentata di Venezia.’ Moreover, it is inspired by a strong love and 
intimate knowledge of the city of Venice itself, and is an intelligent and 
appreciative survey of a great subject. 

Mr. Brown wisely aims at making his book a history of the state 
rather than of the eminent members of the state. He has striven, as he 
tells us, to ‘write a biography of Venice,’ rightly believing that ‘the 
personality of the republic overshadows the personality of even her most 
distinguished citizens.’ But except in the earliest portion, where his 
narrative tends to become a rather tiresome catalogue of unimportant 
doges, Mr. Brown might with advantage have strengthened the personal 
side of his narrative. He would certainly have done well had he carried 
out more in detail the promise of his preface, and connected his history 
even more closely than he has with the great memorials of Venetian 
architecture and art. The general arrangement is good, though there is 
a tendency to anticipate what is told in later pages to an extent which is 
occasionally rather perplexing. Speaking roughly, the middle parts of 
the book are the best. Very full and clear are the accounts of the 
establishment of the constitution, of the fourth crusade, of the war of 
Chioggia, and of the gradual expansion of Venice from the shores of the 
lagoons to the Adda. Perhaps no part of the work is so vivid and 
interesting as the account of the war with Filippo Maria Visconti, which 
resulted in the acquisition of Bergamo and Brescia, and which involved 
the dramatic history of the fall of Carmagnola. The account of the 
league of Cambray is less interesting, partly, no doubt, because Mr. 
Brown’s method of studying Venice almost in isolation becomes less 
effective in the face of the growth of the European political system. The 
interest naturally falls off in the later chapters; but Mr. Brown might 
have made more of MoroSini’s conquest of the Peloponnesus, and have 
treated in more detail the final catastrophe of Venice at the hands of 
Napoleon. 

The book is generally accurate, both in its facts and judgments. 
Mr. Brown clearly points out how inevitable was the establishment of the 
land empire of Venice, though he might have made his point still clearer 
had he shown how under no circumstances could a city state of the 
Venetian type have prolonged materially its existence, and that the won- 
derful thing about Venice is not so much that she fell at last, as that 
she continued to exist so long as she did. 

Mr. Brown for the most part follows Italian sources, in some cases so 
completely that he spells non-Italian names after the modern Italian 
fashion. ‘Giacomo’ and ‘ Pierino’ Lusignan, ‘Isaac Angelo Comnene,’ 
have a strange appearance, especially when Mr. Brown always writes 
‘Karl the Great,’ though he more wisely calls the Bohemian emperor 
‘Charles IV.’ There are a certain number of small slips in dates, 
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especially in those which are occasionally inserted in the margin. The 
summary prefixed to each chapter is, in one or two cases, an inexact 
description of its contents, and the index, though very fairly good, is not 
quite exhaustive. A very little care in revising for a second edition would 
put all these matters right, and would give the book a still more work- 
manlike appearance. Once or twice, also, Mr. Brown’s passing references 
to general history are in need of slight revision or reconsideration. As 
regards the style, the book, though bright and interesting, fails perhaps 
in emphasis, while technical phrases and expressions are rather too 
often slurred over, or half explained. Sometimes Mr. Brown’s choice 
of language leaves something to seek; as, for instance, when he speaks 
of the phase of the existence of Venice ‘in which the ascendant curve of 
her parabola is completed’ (p. 259), and when, a few pages later, he uses 
words so uncouth as ‘ fisc’ and ‘ dedition.’ T. F. Tour. 


Notes on the Oxfordshire Domesday. By J.L.G.M. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


THE great obstacle to progress in our knowledge and understanding of 
Domesday is the want of trustworthy local information. If local 
workers would simply arrange, analyse, and classify the complete 
returns for a county, they would render the Domesday student infinite 
service. In this little treatise, the chief object aimed at has been ‘ to afford 
an exact means of identifying the places mentioned in the Oxfordshire 
Domesday.’ If the identifications are correct—and there is no reason to 
doubt it—useful work has been done, though some manors, as might be 
expected, still defy identification. The addition of a sketch-map of the 
county is most welcome. One wishes, however, that the author had been 
able to reconstitute the Domesday hundreds. 
The ‘ Notes,’ following the system favoured by Eyton, are based, in the 
main, on collation of Domesday with the ‘Testa’ and the ‘Hundred 
Rolls,’ especially the former. The gap, however, is too great to be easily 
bridged over, and the task requires an exceptional knowledge of early 
genealogy. One hesitates to think it possible that the author is un- 
acquainted with the essential fact that the ‘Testa’ is a congeries of returns 
of different dates. But he certainly writes as if he were. Thus we find 
(p. 4): ‘p. 107, Walterius (but Galfridus, p. 118) de Hauvill,’ and (p. 5): 
Gerard de Lindesy (p. 102) . . . . is called (p. 117) David de Iiyndesey,’ 
as if the entries contradicted eagh other, instead of referring to successive 
holders. The dating and classification of the ‘Testa’ returns, a task 
which Sir H. Barkly has elaborately accomplished for Gloucestershire, is, 
in fact, an essential preliminary to these inquiries. Again, the personal 
identifications are at times unfortunate. Thus we read of land at Kid- 
dington held by ‘ Radulfus’ of Earl William (Fitz Osbern), that it was 
later held ‘of the Honour of Castle Richard; so Radulfus is Ralph 
Mortimer.’ But ‘ Radulfus’ was a mere under-tenant, and even if he had 
held an ‘ honour,’ it could not have been that of ‘Castle Richard,’ which 
at the time was held not by Ralph Mortimer, but by Richard’s son 
Osbern. Similarly, because land at Little Tew, held by ‘Hunfridus’ as 
under-tenant, was afterwards held of ‘ the Earl de I’Isle,’ we are told that 
‘Hunfridus is probably Hunfridus de I'Isle.’ This confuses not merely 
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the tenant with his lord, but—an error which runs through the treatise— 
the identity of ‘Earl de Lisle’ as he is formally termed (p. 25). The 
author cannot, evidently, be aware that the Earls of Devon, of the ‘ Redvers’ 
family, were also termed ‘de Insula’ from their lordship of the Isle of 
Wight. Both the Peverels, moreover, are identified with the ‘ Honour of 
Nottingham,’ whereas the honours of ‘Peverel of Nottingham’ and 
‘Peverel of London’ were always kept distinct. These slips, however, 
do not detract from the value of the local information in this tract. 
J. H. Rounp. 


Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani (1097-1291). Von Remnnoup 
Rénricat. (Innsbruck: Wagner. 1893.) 


Dr. Réuricut has long been one of the mainstays of the late Comte 
Riant’s Société de l’Orient Latin, to the publications of which it is 
needless to call attention here. Every volume of that series (so far as 
I am acquainted with them) is a model of the editor’s and publisher’s 
arts. The introduction to each is a model of all that an introduction 
should be; full and yet not too full; clear and yet not redundant ; 
precise and yet not obscure. Whenever facts can be given by tabular 
demonstration, this is done ; and if a reader wishes to know the age of any 
manuscript used for the rectification of a text, he has only to turn to the 
page preceding the editor’s reprint. There he will find all the information 
wanted in the space of a few lines. I may add to this, above every- 
thing else, that the volumes are not over-noted ; that what notes there 
are are to the point ; that dates are given freely; that at the end of each 
volume (at least so far as Dr. Réhricht is concerned) is given an elaborate 
chronological table, almost perfect in arrangement, and embracing every 
date and every circumstance mentioned by the author; and lastly that 
each volume is furnished with a pretty complete index. Among all the 
works of this excellent series none are better than those of Dr. Réhricht. 
His first volume on the minor writers of the fifth crusade is perhaps the 
best edition of any series of crusading writers yet published. I say 
this deliberately. For, so,far as scholars are concerned, the merit of 
an editor’s work depends even more on what he omits than on what he 
inserts. Any one using Hagenmeyer’s admirable and scholarly ‘ Gesta 
Francorum’ or the same writer’s ‘ Walter the Chancellor’ must have 
wished, many and many a time, that the editor had known when to be 
silent. Note on note, reference on reference, is simply a waste of ink and 
time ; a waste not merely of the writer’s time, which of course is a matter 
that concerns him only, but a waste of the reader’s time also—a waste that 
many a reader must resent. But in Dr. Réhricht’s work we find little, 
perhaps none, of this redundance. He leaves his author’s text alone, and 
does not deem it necessary if he mentions Tancred’s name to quote in a 
footnote every passage from every author who has ever chanced to speak 
of this crusader. Not that I wish to imply that everything that even Dr. 
Réhricht has printed is worth the printing. Personally I hold that it 
was a sin to print the second volume of ‘ Collections’ from historians of 
every nation dealing with the fifth crusade. Such collections are of no 
use to the genuine scholar who will find the passages for himself. In 
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those who are not genuine scholars they merely foster a spirit of cheap 
sciolism. No one can use an extract from a medieval writer as it should 
be used, unless he is previously acquainted with the general tenor of that 
writer’s work. 

When, however, we turn to the present volume, which is a publica- 
tion independent of the Société, there is little but praise to give. The 
‘ Regesta Regni Hierosolymitani’ is all that we should expect from the 
editor of the first volume of the ‘ Scriptores Minores Quinti Belli Sacri.’ 
From beginning to end there is not a word thrown away. So far as I 
have examined them, the summaries are brief but full enough. The 
book is furnished with copious indexes both as to geographical and 
personal names; the notes are short and to the point; a concise 
glossary is given, and, above all else, an admirable list of the authorities 
used. None but those who have worked long and tediously at the many 
tomes over which the charters of crusading kings are scattered can esti- 
mate a tithe of the labour, the knowledge, and the skill that must have 
gone to the production of this volume. It would be impossible to convey 
to outsiders any fair impression of what the compilation of such a book 
implies ; none but those who have worked at the question and the period 
can estimate its utility and its value. To criticise a volume of this kind 
at any length is clearly impossible. I will only suggest one or two things 
that have struck me in turning over its pages. On p. 12, Dr. Roéhricht 
accepts the Comte de Mas-Latrie’s theory that the ‘ Hugh de Puzath ’’ who 
signs the charter of 1109 or 1110 cannot be Hugh de Puiset. Now, here 
I think that Dr. Réhricht and the Comte de Mas-Latrie go far beyond their 
warrant. It is true that Hugh de Puiset did not, in all probability, settle 
in the Holy Land till many years later, but there is nothing to prevent 
his having been in Palestine in 1109 or 1110. Indeed, I may go further 
and say that he certainly was there in one or other of these years. Orderic 
Vitalis says that he left France in 1106 or 1107, and joined Boamund 
in his expedition against Dyrrhachium. This expedition carries us on to 
the latter half of 1108. From Apulia, Hugh went to Constantinople where 
Alexius received him with high honour, and after a stay in the im- 
perial city be passed on to the land of Jerusalem. This brings us to the 
year 1109 or 1110, the date of the charter. It is true that Hugh de Puiset 
returned to France, but there is nothing to prevent his having signed a 
Palestinian charter in 1109 or 1110. It may be noted that Dr. Réh- 
richt dates the great census of Baldwin IV, 1182. Now William of Tyre, 
if read carefully, shows most distinctly that this census belongs to 1183. 
A minor error is that which dates the Simon de Montfort letter May 1241 
instead of June. I cannot comprehend the note on p. 172, which seems 
to throw back the accession of Guy de Lusignan to March or even 
February 1186. I am glad to see (so far as I know, for the first time in 
any finished book as distinct from papers) a statement of the true date of 
Amalric I’s decease. Several years agoin an article for the Enatisu His- 
TORICAL Review (Jan. 1889), I proved this date to be 1174, and not, as 
almost universally received, 1178. I gather from Dr. Réhricht’s note that 
he came to the same conclusion in 1891, and it is a matter of great 
satisfaction to me to learn that he has, by an independent train of reason- 
ing, arrived at the same results as myself. There are other dates, how- 
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ever, that still want settling. Did Baldwin I diein 1180 or 1131 or 1132 ? 
Was John de Brienne crowned in 1209 or 1210? 

It is much to be desired that Dr. Réhricht should undertake a work for 
which he is better fitted than any man living, and give us an edition of 
the ‘ Scriptores Majores Belli Sacri Quinti,’ James de Vitry and Oliverus 
Scholasticus, adding to James de Vitry’s ‘ Historia Orientalis’ that still 
rarer work, the ‘ Historia Occidentalis.’” By so doing, he would add to 
the many benefits he has already heaped upon historical students—a 
greedy race whose gratitude is evinced by persistent fresh demands. 

T. A. ARCHER. 


Superstition and Force: Essays on the Wager of Law, the Wager of 
Battle, the Ordeal, Torture. By Henry Cuartes Lea. Fourth 
Edition, revised. (Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co. 1892.) 

Ordines Iudiciorum Dei nel Missale Gallicano del XII Secolo della 
Cattedrale di Palermo. Di Francesco Giuseppe La Manta. 
(Palermo: Carlo Clausen. 1892.) 


WHEN such a book as Dr. Lea’s reaches a fourth edition, our first com- 
pliments are due rather to the public whose good taste has surprised us 
than to the author. Dr. Lea has nowhere courted a great public unless 
it be by a title-page which had the effect of deterring from his book at 
least one reader who now has a profound admiration for it. But 
permanent success is not to be won by title-pages, and the stern sentence 
which heads the preface— The history of jurisprudence is the history of 
civilisation ’—is enough to scare away the idle. On the whole, we must 
infer, and rejoice in the inference, that, despite his learning and his 
sobriety, Dr. Lea has found many readers for his book. We can here 
only speak of it as of a well-known book. In revising it for its fourth 
edition Dr. Lea has had the advantage of using Dr. Patetta’s exhaustive 
treatise on the ordeal and Mr. Neilson’s able and entertaining essay on 
trial by battle. Hence some additions, chiefly new illustrations of old 
themes. Dr. Lea still pursues his policy of ignoring, if not German 
erudition, at all events German theories and German controversies. Of 
course, there is something to be said against this policy, even when it is 
pursued by one so learned and so circumspect as Dr. Lea. Some points 
will be missed, especially some of those points of which lawyers are wont 
to make much, and perhaps some mistakes will be made, especially in the 
interpretation of legal documents which are apt to seem all too simple until 
lawyers have fought over them. We should like to have had Dr. Lea’s 
judgment on the questions that Dr. Karl von Amira has been raising. 
In this as in many other cases the future of legal history seems to lie 
in the hands of those who can study Scandinavia at close quarters. But 
a little more criticism of current theories might have been very dearly 
purchased at the cost of originality. It is Dr. Lea’s glory that he is one 
of the very few English-speaking men who have had the courage to 
grapple with the law and the legal documents of continental Europe. He 
has looked at them with the naked eye instead of seeing them—a much 
easier task—through German spectacles. We trust him thoroughly 
because he keeps his gaze fixed on the middle ages, and never looks round 
for opinions to be refuted or for quarrels to be picked. This is not exactly 
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the policy that we could recommend to any but a strong man. Dr Lea, 
however, is strong, and sober, and wary. 

The literature of ‘ Ordines Iudiciorum Dei’ is steadily growing. Signor 
La Mantia has published a ritual for the unilateral ordeals that is found 
in a missal belonging to the cathedral of Palermo. This ritual seems to 
be of the common Frankish type, and its editor argues, as against 
Dr. Patetta, that its existence in the missal of a Sicilian cathedral does 
not prove or go any way towards proving that the judgments of God were 
employed in Sicily. The book, he says, is a Gallican missal written in 
France. The Normans brought with them to Sicily French mass-books 
and the trial by battle, but there is no proof forthcoming that they 
introduced the boiling water and the hot iron. 

F. W, Marrranp. 


Btude sur le Liber Censuum de l Eglise Romaine. Thése de doctorat 
présentée a la faculté des lettres de Paris. Par Pau Fasre. 
(Paris: Ernest Thorin. 1892.) 


Tue first part of M. Fabre’s edition of Cencius’ ‘ Liber Censuum,’ drawn 
up in 1192, has already appeared in the ‘ Bibliothéque des Ecoles Fran- 
caises d’Athénes et de Rome’ (2e sér., vi. 1, 1889), and the editor now pub- 
lishes an essay which contains an account of the nature and contents of 
the whole book. The first part deals with the rents received by the papacy 
from her Italian estates, and from the Italian churches committed to her 
protection. The ‘census’ paid by countries and churches more remote 
from the seat of the papacy presents features of greater interest, because 
the reasons for the payment are less obvious ; the part which contains the 
account of the payments from England cannot fail to be of great interest, 
even though it be a mere list of the churches and monasteries, and of 
their payments to Rome, for it is not probable that the scattered notices 
in Jaffé’s ‘ Regesta ’ give a complete list of English papal privileges made 
in return for payments. That little stress has hitherto been laid on those 
passages in papal privileges which mention tributes or small annual 
payments is seen when in a work like Blumenstok’s ‘ Der piipstliche 
Schatz im Mittelalter’ the subject is dismissed in a sentence because 
the author thinks that the payment was a merely formal recognition of 
the papal protection since the sum is generally trifling in amount ; but the 
‘Liber Censuum’ shows that the sums, even if we include those from 
monasteries only, came to a large total. 

After giving an account of the compilation of the ‘ Liber Censuum’ 
by Cencius Camerarius, afterwards Honorius ITI, and of the earlier works 
of Pope Gelasius and of Gregory the Great, on which it was based, M. 
Fabre proceeds to discuss the origin of the papal commendation which 
men, churches, monasteries, towns, provinces, and kingdoms eagerly 
sought and were willing to pay for. What was desired was the ‘ tuicio,’ 
‘tutela,’ ‘ protectio,’ ‘ patrocinium,’ ‘ defensio’ of Saint Peter. To be in 
his ‘mundiburdium ’ was to be safe. The desire to be under papal pro- 
tection increased with great rapidity on the continent, when commenda- 
tion to the patronage of the Carolingian princes was found to be of little 
value as a defence against the ‘invasion’ of rights and privileges. In 
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England it was not till after the Norman Conquest had introduced this 
amongst other continental usages that commendation to St. Peter became 
a general practice, at least in the case of those monasteries which claimed 
immunity from episcopal jurisdiction. Blumenstok’s list of the number 
of letters of protection granted by each pope gives statistical evidence of 
the growth and decay of the practice. From the end of the seventh to 
the beginning of the eleventh century, popes granted them in numbers 
varying from one to twenty-five; from Alexander II to Eugenius III 
(1061-1145) the number steadily increased, reaching a maximum of 397 
under Eugenius. Until Gregory IX (1227) 200 were granted on an 
average by each pope, and from that time the numbers steadily diminish. 

The early instances of payments to Rome, which are really rents for 
papal lands leased to monasteries, must be distinguished from the pay- 
ments in recognition of the papal ‘eminent domain.’ Of this last the 
nunnery of Lucca affords the first instance ; by its charter of 790 it was 
required to furnish annually for the lights of St. Peter’s, Rome, oil to the 
value of ten shillings, ‘ pro sua protectione.’ The next genuine instance 
is of a century later, in which Gerard de Roussillon’s monasteries agree 
to pay an annual ‘servitium’ of a pound of silver. At the end of the 
ninth century examples multiply ; by the end of the eleventh century the 
form was altered, and the grant made thus, ‘ Ad indicium autem perceptae 
hujus a Romana ecclesia libertatis Lateranensi palatio quotannis per- 
solvetis.’ What monasteries prized as much as the papal protection 
against disturbance by outsiders, was the right to choose their abbots 
freely, by election, according to the rule of St. Benedict. Gradually, too, 
the idea of protection was extended and taken to imply exemption from 
episcopal jurisdiction: the payment became not a formal recognition of 
papal suzerainty, but the price of it; to pay the price was to secure the 
exemption. 

But it is not the tributes of monasteries only that the ‘ Liber Censuum ’ 
records ; Cencius says in his preface he intends to include ‘ etiam civitates, 
castella, ville vel domus speciales, seu qui reges aut principes, in jus et 
proprietatem beati Petri persistentes.’ In the eleventh century great 
lords began to pay tribute to the see of Rome for protection of their 
castles and lands; for instance, in 1091, the count of Barcelona placed 
the city of Tarragona ‘sub apostolicae sedis tutela’ on payment of an 
annual tax of twenty pounds of silver. In such cases the commended 
territory became in all essentials a fief of the papacy, though as yet the 
word was not applied. As in the case of monastic privileges, the tribute 
had a different meaning at different periods. The payment of tribute was 
ultimately taken to indicate that a principality or kingdom was a fief of 
the Holy See. Alexander II reminded William the Conqueror that 
England had been since her conversion ‘in manu et tutela Apostolorum 
principis,’ and paid an annual sum in recognition of the service Rome did 
her in bringing the Christian faith to her shores. Gregory VII claimed 
it as the outward symbol of his ‘eminent domain.’ Henry II, fearing 
for the safety of his kingdom, could write to Alexander III in 1178, 
‘ Vestrae jurisdictionis est regnum Angliae, et, quantum ad feudatarii juris 
obligationem, vobis duntaxat obnoxiusteneor.’ England is‘ patrimonium 
b. Petri;’ John himself could hardly say more. This was the inter- 
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pretation that came to be put on the ‘ royal alms’ bestowed by Athelwalf, 
perhaps by Offa, in recognition of benefits received from Rome. 

M. Fabre gives some interesting extracts from a treatise drawn up by 
Pietro Griphi about 1510 describing his visit to England for the collection 
of Peter’s Pence. The total sum he obtained was 1791. 6s. 8d., precisely 
the same sum that is entered by Cencius, in 1192. The bishops had 
undertaken to farm it, and the amount paid by each diocese is recorded. 
The sums varied from 21]. 10s. paid by Norwich, to 5/., paid by Ely. 
Though M. Fabre’s work is distinguished by great critical acumen when 
he is dealing with the broad outlines of the development of the ‘ Census,’ 
at times he accepts evidence from very doubtful sources without 
hesitation ; the payments made by Ina and Offa for the English school at 
Rome, and Offa’s grant in return for privileges to the monastery of 
St. Albans, are not supported by authentic evidence, and we are sorry to 
find the false Ingulph of Crowland quoted (p. 186) as a writer of the 
eleventh century. Mary Bateson. 


The Early History and Influence of the Office of Coroner. By CHARLES 
Gross. Reprinted from the ‘Political Science Quarterly,’ Vol. VII. 
(New York. 1892.) 


In this learned paper Dr. Gross draws a more elaborate and accurate 
picture than has yet been drawn of the coroners as they were in the first 
age of their existence. The point in his essay that is likely to attract 
most attention is, however, this, that he combats the generally received 
theory which would trace back the coroner’s office to the articles of the 
eyre of 1194 and no further. ‘It is evident,’ he thinks, ‘that chapter 
20’ of those articles ‘is merely a declaratory act, referring to an institution 
which was already in existence.’ In support of this contention he relies 
upon three documents. 

In the first place there is upon the Curia Regis roll for the Michaelmas 
term of 1194 an entry which indubitably proves that in the November of 
that year there were coroners (milites custodientes placita coronae) in 
Lincolnshire. It seems to prove somewhat more than this; it seems to 
show that Geoffrey Fitz Peter and William de Stuteville had found 
coroners in Lincolnshire during the eyre from which in November they 
had just returned. This, of course, the accepted theory would lead us 
to expect, and it does not aid Dr. Gross’s attack. He urges, however, 
that these coroners bore witness to something that happened before the 
issue of the articles of the eyre. Let it be granted that they did so; the 
inference that they held an official position at the time when that some- 
thing happened is by no means a necessary inference. That something 
was a proceeding in the county court; the coroners were knights of the 
shire, and, after all, they only said what the whole county said. Dr. 
Gross has not noticed the fact, for fact it seems to be, that the two 
justices who report the case to the court at Westminster are two justices 
who have visited Lincolnshire in the early autumn of 1194, and his 
attempt to throw back their visit to 1190 or 1189 is not required by the 
text. In the second place he relies upon a clause in the well-known charter 
granted to the Londoners by Henry I: ‘ et iusticiarium qualem voluerint 
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de se ipsis ad custodiendum placita coronae meae et eadem placitanda,’ 
In the third place, on a charter granted to the burgesses of Colchester 
by Richard I in 1189: ‘quod ipsi ponant de se ipsis ballivos quoscumque 
voluerint, et iustic{iarios] ad servandum placita coronae nostrae et ad 
placitandum eadem placita infra burgum suum.’ Now it is very true that 
one part of the formula used in each of these cases is apt to describe the 
coroner’s office. The duty of a coroner in after times is custodire placita 
coronae, and, no doubt, servare is equivalent to custodire. But, then, in 
these cases, the same person is both to keep and to hold the pleas of the 
crown, and his formal title is to be not coroner, but justiciar. On 
this last point no stress should be laid, for we are not discussing the 
history of a word. The term coronarius or coronator has not been found 
before John’s reign, and custos placitorwm coronae long remains, perhaps 
always remains, the coroner’s most formal title. But if the discussion is 
not to become one merely about the use of words, it seems necessary to 
insist that from 1194 onwards we have in the coroner an officer who, 
while he is bound custodire placita coronae, is not entitled, or, at all events, 
not empowered by the terms of his appointment, tenere (or placitare) 
placita coronae. Is not this the very essence of the matter, that in the 
coroners we have persons whose duty it is to ‘ keep’ pleas, which other 
persons are to‘ hold’? To safeguard the interests of the crown, until 
they can be brought before some other officers, this is their special 
business; but they are not to preside in court when those interests are 
in debate. On the other hand, the civic justiciar was—or perhaps 
we ought to say, would have been, if Henry I had kept word with the 
Londoners—very much more than a coroner. He would have been one qui 
custodit et placitat, or, as would have been said a little later, qui custodit 
et tenet placita coronae, a magistrate whose work begins with the pursuit of 
the criminal and does not end until sentence has been passed, a magis- 
trate who is supreme in his district. 

The main interest of the early history of the coroner seems to lie just 
in this differentiation of duties: one man should be told off to preserve, 
as the phrase goes, those pleas which another man will hear and deter- 
mine. Unless we take this distinction, there seems no reason why we should 
not say that the sheriff of the Conqueror’s, or even of Canute’s reign, is a 
coroner, for no doubt it is part of his duty to ‘preserve’ the pleas of the 
crown, or, to use an older phrase, those rights which the king has over all 
men. But then he is bound todo much more than preserve them; he isto 
hold and ‘ plead ’ them; heis exactor et placitator Regis. The most, then, 
that these two charters seem to show is that the two duties can already 
be conceived as distinct duties. There is a yet more remarkable passage 
on the one pipe roll of Henry I’s reign, and this seems to have escaped 
Dr. Gross’s diligent eye. Under the heading ‘ Norfolk and Suffolk’ one 
Benjamin accounts for 41. 5s., wt custodiat placita quae coronae Regis 
pertinent (p. 91). One would like to know more of this Benjamin, and 
the historian of the Jewish exchequer may know more. A Benjamin 
who has no surname looks uncommonly like a Jew, and perhaps the pleas 
that he wishes to ‘ keep’ are pleas concerning the Jews. It is not very 
easy to imagine that Henry I set a Jew in authority over Christians, 
but about this matter no one is better entitled to an opinion than Dr. 
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Gross. However, until he shows that before 1194 the duty of ‘ keeping’ 
the pleas of the crown was normally or often committed to persons who 
were not to ‘plead’ or ‘ hold’ them, he has not, so I venture to think, 
reduced the famous article of that year to the level of ‘a declaratory act,’ 
and orthodoxy must be left in possession of the field. 


F. W. Marrnanp. 


L Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, comte de Striguil, et de Pembroke, 
Régent d’Angleterre de 1216 d 1219. Publiée par Paul Meyer. 
Tome I. (Paris: Société de l’Histoire de France. 1891.) 


Tuts is the first of three volumes (of which two are to deal with the text), 
containing 10,152 lines of a new and important source for a period of 
English history that is by no means well illustrated by existing chronicles. 
Edited from the unique manuscript at Cheltenham by M. Paul Meyer, 
its discoverer, the poetic biography of William the Marshal makes its 
appearance under the best of auspices. The present instalment (com- 
prising sixty-seven of the four-columned pages of the MS.) opens with 
the life of John the Marshal and his adventures in Stephen’s days, during 
which for some time the hero William, his second son, is a hostage for his 
father in the king’s hands. William at the accession of Henry II is sent 
abroad to the chamberlain. of Tancarville, who knights him after his 
gallant defence of Neuchitel. He becomes one of ‘the good knights of 
the world’ and proves his prowess at a splendid series of tournaments, 
comes to England and is well received by his mother’s brother Patrick 
the good earl of Salisbury, whom he accompanies in the expedition 
against the Poitevins. But the earl is slain in an ambush and William 
is sorely wounded and imprisoned, till queen Alienor ransoms her brave 
champion. When the young king, li giemble reis, is crowned he is given 
into the marshal’s charge by Henry :— 


Li reis ovoc sum fiz le mist: Granz bienz a faire li pramist 
Por lui garder et esseignier: ‘ Ici na mot de bargainnier,’ 
Ce dist li mareschals por veir: ‘ Et gen ferai tot mon poeir.’ 


After the ‘ war of the three kings,’ when peace was made, April 1175, 
William went with the young king to France at the old king’s request, 
and there at a succession of tournaments added to his own renown, 
helped the young king to ‘ revive knighthood’ and wipe off the reproach 
that has begun to attach to the English owing to their want of skill in 
these warlike sports. . 


Dex! comme a grant chose en proece: E en bonté e en largesse 

En sens quant i] sunt mis ensemble: En un sol home, ce me semble, 
Mais ben savez que ceste vie: Est si raanclee denvie 

Que maint i a qui tant la liéve: Par poi quil meisme nen criéve 
Quenvie par dreite raison: Si art tot avant sa maison 

Que ele puisse ardeir lautrui: Ne quel puisse nuire a nului 

Quant ele a la soe alumee: De son feu e de sa fumee 

La son procein veisin alume 


And so envy, ‘false and bitter,’ brought the marshal into the young 
king’s disfavour, and in spite of the ‘ good flemish earl,’ he was allowed to 
leave his service. At Caen, at a feste pléniére before Henry II, William 
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offers to prove his innocence against any three of his accusers, but is 
refused wager of battle, and accordingly asks for a safe conduct and 
withdraws from court. Baldwin of Bethune remains his fast friend, and 
the duke of Burgundy and the earl of Flanders offer to take him into their 
service, but he resolves to make a pilgrimage to the Three Kings of 
Cologne, and when the war breaks out again between the young king and 
his father, Geoffrey of Lusignan advises the former to send for the help 
of his good knight and true servant, acknowledging the falsity of the 
charges against him. So after a message to this effect delivered by Raol 
Godefrei and letters obtained from the king of France, William returned 
to the young king shortly before his death in 1183. He received his 
master’s last wishes, became security for his debt to Sanche the routier, 
and in fulfilment of a promise to carry the cross to the sepulchre for 
him set off to the Land of Behest after a brief visit to his sister. 


En Sulie fist tant proece: Tant herdement, tante largece, 
Tanz beals faiz kainques nen fist tanz : Nul qui i demorast vij ans 
Qui bien sunt séu desque a ore: Sis recitera hom encore, 

En maint lieu devant maint prodome. 


On his return the king gave him the ‘ damsel of Lancaster’ and her 
‘tenement,’ but he did not espouse her, and she afterwards married 
Gilbert fitz Reinfried, 1189. The war began again between England and 
France in 1188, and in it William took a chief part. When the king of 
France proposed as his champions for a wager of battle the earls of 
Flanders, Clermont, and Dreux, and Drieu of Merlon, he offered to meet 
them with William of Mandeville, John of Seeneis, and Osbert of Rovreis. 
But the earl of Flanders refused the meeting. In Richard’s war against 
his father 1189 the marshal saved the old king and checked the pursuit 
by a bold feat :— 


Ses esperons feri tot dreit : Al conte Richard ki veneit, 

E quant li quens le vit venir: Si secria par grant hair 

‘ Per les gambes Dieu, mareschal: Ne m’ociez: ce sereit mal, 
Ge sui toz desarmez issi!’ E l mareschals respondi 
‘Nenil! Diables vos ocie!: Car jo ne vos ocirai mie!’ 

Si feri sor son cheval lors: De sa lance parmi le cors, 

Que il morut en es le pas: Unquoes avant nala un pas, 
Ainz morut et li quens chay: Ce fo beals cops... 

O46 ee Ole aren éleae « Et si vos di bien endreit mei 
Que pus ke Dex par sa soufrance: Se laissa ferir de la lance 
Par un cop ne fu tel rescosse: De lance... . 


When the old king died of disease and grief, 6 July 1189, the 
marshal met Richard, who forgave him the lance-thrust, sent him on 
a mission of trust to England with Gilbert Pipart, gave him the 
‘damsel of Stregoil,’ and restored the lands in Ireland which had been 
unjustly aliened by John. William married the lady, and spent his 
honeymoon at Stokes D’Abernon with Sir Ingelram, ‘a peaceable, easy, 
and delectable place.’ When Richard went on his crusade, William, who 
had already done his duty in the Holy Land, was left at home in 
England. Here he took part in the opposition to William of Longchamp, 
and afterwards to John, along with the queen mother his early patroness ; 
got the bishopric of Exeter for his younger brother Henry ; largely helped 
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to raise the king’s ransom, and was prevented by the king’s urgent 
message on his home-coming from going to the burial of his elder 
brother John We leave him at the close of the volume in council with 
Richard, who publicly thanks him and his friend Baldwin of Bethune 
for their dutiful behaviour, for without them ‘he would never have got 
out of prison.’ 

This brief analysis of course gives no adequate idea of the worth 
of this poem, the wealth of detail respecting life and thought in the 
thirteenth century; a whole literature, so to speak, respecting tourna- 
ments and war, numerous charming anecdotes of William and his friends 
and foes, from King Stephen his captor down to John Derles his squire, 
and Blancart, his warhorse ; an excellent account of the empress’s flight 
to Marlborough, and of John the Marshal’s bravery and plain-speaking ; 
a good deal of fresh biographical and genealogical material of all kinds. 
The genealogy is thus given in the early part of the poem: 


1 2 


. ... = John the Marshal =Sibire, sister of Patrick, earl of Salisbury. 
| | 





| | | | | | | 
Gilbert Walter the M. John Witt1am Anselm Henry sister sister 


0.8.p. 0.8.p. the M. the M. Bp.of Extr. | 
= damsel 5 dtrs. 
of Strigoil. 


There are two or three passages where one would differ from M. 
Meyer in his interpretation of this difficult manuscript, but not without 
acknowledging the ever careful and conscientious way in which he has 
treated his text; thus, 5102, le tot seems better than his proposéd 
lescot; 1552, Tote Swrrie is wrong, the original must have read Tote 
Susseise ; 9160, for diffe read bisse; 9508, the pun respecting Alienor 
is not clear, though 9623, the play on Kedevill and ‘ Devil’ seems pretty 
evident. It is not easy to criticise the doubtful readings without a 
facsimile of a few pages of the manuscript, which we hope M. Meyer 
will supply in the next volume. One can only see that g and s, c and 
t, cl and d, tand b, s and f, tandi, Nand D,o and d,e andc, ¢ and v 
are frequently confused by the scribe in reading his archetype. 

The list of knights at the tournay at Lagni-sur-Marne held by the 
young king is worth giving : 

French (20). Earl Robert of Dreux, Sir Simon of Rochefort, William 
of Barres, and William his son, and Simon his brother, Sir Peter de 
Leschans, Sir Amalri of Mellent, Sir Miles of Chaalon and Macaire his 
brother, Sir Adam of Meleun, Sir Odo of Plaissie, Sir Theobald of Valen- 
goujart, Sir William of Borri, Sir Herman [or Hervey] of Brie [Trie], Sir 
Stephen de la Tor, le povres Wauchier, Sir Qorin of St. Servin, Sir 
Guifreis of Viane, Sir Robert of Bouvreche, the earl of Soissons. 

Flemings (19). Sir Baldwin of Bethune, Sir William of Kaieu, Sir 
Adealmes of Fontaine, Sir Eustace of Nevill, Sir Eustace of Canteleu, 
Sir Ingelram of Fienes, Sir Hue of Malalnei, Sir Ralf of Plomket, Sir 
Baldwin of Karon, Sir Hugh of Hameleincort, Sir Cardon of Freissenvile, 
Sir Eustace of Champaigne, Sir Roger of Gaugi, Sir Robert of Bealreim, 
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Sir Baldwin d’Estrepi, Baldwin of Wartemberge, Roger of Hardeincort, 
William of Poternes, Guizelin of Wartemberge. 

English (18). William the Marshal, Robert f. Walter, Earl David, 
Robert of London, Simon of Mares, Sir Robert of Wancy, Sir Walter of 
Ely, William f. Roger, Sir Robert of Leborne [Leybourne], Sir William 
Revel, Sir Anselm the Marshal, Sir Richard of Berkelai, Sir John of St 
Michel, Sir Robert li Bretons. 

Normans (27). Earl Henry of Ou, Robert of Estotvile, Sir John of 
Preials and Peter, Roger, William, and Ingelram, his brothers; Reinald 
of Vassonvile, Sir Girard Talebot, William and Robert of Trublevile, 
brothers; Sir Adam of Ikebou, John Maleherbe, Sir Robert Tresgoz, 
Henry of Longchamp, Thomas and Hue of Cholonces, Raoul of Hamarz, 
Sir Robert Chaperon, Sir William of Clive [Dive], Sir Robert of Buissun, 
Robert de la Mare, Sir William le Cras, Sir Roger and Piers of Bondevile, 
Alexander of Arsic, and Alexander Malconduit. 

Angevins (6). Sir Jakelins of Mailli, Harduins of Feugerei, Sir 
Guifrei of Buislou [Bruslou], Sir Robert of Bloc [?], William of Tinteniac, 
Sir Guifrei f. Hamon. 

This is one of the earliest rhymed lists of knights (a link between 
Wace and the Caerlaveroc roll). There are in it, as the text says, some 
‘four-score chosen knights’ (the four earls omitted) out of fifteen that 
bore banners and two hundred or more knights that always followed 
the young king, and as there were nine or ten other earls, as well as the 
duke of Burgundy, each with a following, it is reckoned that about 
8,000 knights were present at this great and notable tournament. We 
must wait for M. Meyer’s commentary to gain full elucidation on the 
worth of this roll, the authorship and date of the whole poem, the 
sources at its composer’s command, its exact value on many disputed 
questions, and much else in this delightful and welcome trowvaille. 

F. York PowE Lt. 


Innocenz IV. wnd das Kénigreich Sicilien, 1245-1254. Von Car 
RopENBERG. (Halle: Niemeyer. 1892.) 


In this essay Dr. Carl Rodenberg briefly but admirably delineates the 
action of a pontiff who gréatly influenced the issue of the last struggle 
between the church and the house of Suabia. It was a mortal 
struggle which, as Rodenberg aptly remarks, decided not only the 
prerogatives of the papacy and the empire, but also their pre-eminence in 
Italy, which was equally vital for both. As long as the crowns of Sicily 
and Germany rested on one head, it was inevitable that they should end 
by securing to their possessor such a sway over northern Italy that 
should involve the papacy in the serpentine folds of irresistible power. 
When the fiery Gregory IX was followed after another short reign 
and a long interregnum by Innocent IV, it appeared for a moment 
as if men’s weary spirits inclined sincerely towards peace, but the inevi- 
table conquered, and soon every possibility of agreement was destroyed, 
proving the truth of that saying attributed to Frederick Il when he heard 
of Innocent’s election: ‘I have lost a friend, for no pope will ever be a 
Ghibelline.’ Innocent’s rapid, unexpected journey to Lyons and the 
council held there determined the reciprocal position of the two adver- 
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saries, as also the pope’s position towards Frederick’s heir, Conrad IV. 
On this Dr. Rodenberg has a chapter well worked out, in which he 
comes to the conclusion that Conrad could not but be involved in his 
father’s struggles and suffer their consequences. The excommunication 
hurled at Lyons against Frederick was a harbinger of this renewed 
struggle, in which the activity of the papacy against him was sustained in 
Italy and Germany by able and determined legates, whose action is put well 
in relief by Dr. Rodenberg with the help of numerous documents, among 
which the collections edited by Winkelmann and by Dr. Rodenberg himself 
are especially worthy of note. Perhaps the recent publications of Signor 
Guido Levi with regard to the legation of Cardinal Octavian Ubaldini 
might have been of service to the author, and we think he would have 
gained something from Professor Calisse’s essay on the patrimony of 
St. Peter in Tuscany and Professor Carlo Merkel’s writings on Charles 
of Anjou; his essay however is essentially based rather on contemporary 
documents than on the labours of more recent writers. During the 
struggle, which grew more and more violent till the death of Frederick, 
the tenacious activity of Innocent never relaxed ; indeed, it only ceased 
with the pope’s own life. The consequences of Frederick’s death, the 
efforts made towards a reconciliation between Conrad 1V and Innocent, 
and, when these failed, the various attempts to treat with Richard of 
Cornwall, Charles of Anjou, and Edmund of England, finally the relations 
between Manfred and Innocent up to the death of this latter, all these 
matters are related with the profound knowledge of contemporary sources 
that we might naturally expect from Dr. Rodenberg. Moreover in this 
essay the author has proved himself not only to be a good editor of 
documents, but also an acute judge of their value and significance. 
We may mention as clear evidence of his historical insight the character 
of Innocent IV, traced by him at the beginning of the book, and the 
parallel drawn between it and that of his great adversary, Frederick II. 
Uco Bauzant. 


Statutes of Lincoln Cathedral. Arranged by the late Henry BrapsHaw, 
sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Libra- 
rian ; with illustrative documents. Edited by Car. WorDswoRTH, M.A. 
Part 1: Liber Niger. (Cambridge: University Press. 1892.) 


Tuts book is a monument of analytical criticism, worthily raised to the 
memory of a master among paleographers by the devoted labour of a friend 
who has completed with rare zeal and learning the sketches and fragments 
entrusted to him. Mr. Wordsworth’s modesty has left the reader to dis- 
cover for himself how large a part of the volume is due to his own re- 
searches in following out Bradshaw’s notes and memorandums; but he 
has in all cases carefully distinguished the authorship of the several por- 
tions. When we remember the intricacy of the problems to be solved 
and the great mass of materials to be digested, we cannot be surprised that 
the composite production sometimes fails in uniformity, clearness, and 
proportion. Had the work been limited to the publication of the text of 
the ‘ Black Book,’ the editors would have placed us under a heavy debt ; 
but the text itself forms less than a third of the volume, and the rest is filled 
by an elaborate examination of all the known constitutional documents of 
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the church of Lincoln, an examination which not only establishes for 
the first time their true import and relation, but also throws a flood of 
light upon a variety of matters of high interest to the student of English 
ecclesiastical history. 

The main question to which Bradshaw addressed himself was to 
ascertain what were the statutes which the chapter of Lincoln swore to 
observe. The volume of statutes printed by Bishop Christopher Words- 
worth in 1878 contained the body of statutes drawn up by Bishop Alnwick 
in 1440, the ‘ Statuta Vicariorum,’ and the ‘ Laudum ’ or award of Bishop 
Alnwick delivered in 1489 ; the ‘ Black Book,’ the substance of which was 
written in the fourteenth century, had quite passed out of mind. A com- 
parison, however, of the forms of oath taken by the members of the chap- 
ter proved that no one ever swore to observe the statutes of Bishop Aln- 
wick (the so-called ‘ Novum Registrum ’) until 1692. A further examina- 
tion showed that the first recognition of these statutes appears in 1680, 
though copies of them are found dating from 1475 onwards. But the 
statutes themselves were incomplete ; they were a mere draught submitted 
to the chapter for acceptance ; finally—and this is the clinching point— 
they never were accepted by the chapter at all. The real body of statutes 
under which the church of Lincoln lived was that contained in the‘ Black 
Book,’ though of this there is no evidence that it was ever sealed. It isa 
collection of the rules and customs of the church gradually formed from 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century onwards, and reduced to 
writing and enlarged in the fourteenth. The book is edited in the chrono- 
logical order of the actual writing; a concordance being added for con- 
venience of comparison with the manuscript. Few men but Bradshaw 
could have possessed the trained skill or the patience to discriminate the 
styles of eighty handwritings, twenty-five of which are earlier than the 
attempt of Bishop Alnwick to force his new book upon the chapter. 
The result is to elucidate in a highly interesting manner the way in which 
the customs of the church grew up and were codified by degrees. Among 
the points of wider importance here brought out, we may note the brilliant 
proof that the constitution of our model secular cathedrals, York, Lincoln, 
and Salisbury, is derived not immediately from Rouen but from Bayeux, 
Archbishop Thomas of York, who had himself been treasurer of Bayeux, 
taking an active part in 1090-91, in the establishment of all three (pp. 
88-86, 101-6; cf. p. 79). Another point is the influence of the Lincoln 
customs upon the capitular system at Spyny, set up by Bricius, bishop of 
Moray, before 1214 (pp. 40-44, 64 f.) But we can here do no more than 
hint at the wealth of illustration which this book affords for every range 
of cathedral life and work, as originally conceived and as carried out in 
the middle ages. Rea@inacp L. Poorer. 





Provinciale Ordinis Fratrwm Minorum Vetustissimum secundum Cod. 
Vat. 1960. Denuo edidit Fr. Conrapus Evuset, Ord. Min. Conv. 
(Quaracchi. 1892.) 


THE earliest extant list of provinces, custodies, and houses, of the Fran- 
ciscan order has already been edited by Waddimg and F. A. Righmi 
(Rome, 1771), but with errors and omissions. This more accurate 
edition of Father Eubel will therefore be welcomed by all students of 
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the history of the mendicant orders. The editor has added the modern 
names of places, and has included the miscellaneous notes contained 
in the manuscript but omitted by Wadding, together with most of the 
notes interspersed in the ‘ Provinciale ’ contained in Bartholomew of Pisa’s 
‘ Liber Conformitatum.’ The numerous variations between the two lists 
are noticed, but some of them might have been brought out more clearly ; 
e.g. Bartholomew ! mentions eight cwstodiae in the province of Santiago, 
instead of seven; seven custodiae in Aragon, instead of six; seven 
custodiae in Dacia instead of eight. The reference (p. 36) to Friar Hugh 
nunc episcopo Suessano, and the mention of Cenaculum Montis Sion 
among the Franciscan houses of Palestine (p. 70) fix the date of the 
‘Provinciale Vetustissimum ’ at about 1343. It was no doubt founded 
on the lists sent up by the provinces to the general chapter at Perpignan 
in 1881.2 The order of provinces, and of the custodies in each province, 
differs entirely from that adopted by Bartholomew of Pisa. While Bar- 
tholomew begins with the province of St. Francis, the ‘ Provinciale Vetus- 
tissimum’ begins with England, and puts the ultramontane provinces 
before the cismontane. Father Eubel argues that at the time at which the 
latter was drawn up, this was the officially recognised order of precedence, 
and supports this conclusion by a reference to the famous letter on 
evangelical poverty published in the chapter of Perugia, 1822. But it is 
clear that on this occasion a D.D. who was not provincial minister had 
precedence of a B.D. who was a provincial minister; hence, though it 
may be inferred from the order of names that the minister of England 
preceded the ministers of Upper Germany and Aquitaine, it cannot be 
inferred that the minister of England (D.D.) would have preceded the 
minister of France (B.D.) if they had both been equal in the matter of 
university degrees. Again in a list of provinces written in Ireland in the 
fourteenth century, and now preserved in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 
918, fol. 41), Ireland occurs first, followed by England and Bohemia. 
Another list of the fourteenth or early fifteenth century in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 24641, fol..114 b) places the province of St. James 
first, France eighth, and England ninth (this list omits the provinces of 
north and central Italy). From these instances it seems fair to argue 
that there was no recognised order of precedence in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and that the ‘ Provinciale Vetustissimum ’ was put together by an 
English friar. The order was finally fixed in 1500.3 

Father Eubel has not been, fortunate in his identification of the 
English place-names. ‘Grahamiam’ is now usually called- Grantham ; 
‘Grememirtam,’ in the custody of Cambridge, is of course not Greenwich, 
which was not founded till the end of the fifteenth century, but 
Yarmouth (Gernemuta) ; ‘ Lamasiam ’ stands for Llanfaes (in Anglesey) ; 
‘Briguorth’ is not Broughton, but Bridgeworth ; ‘S. Botulfum’ is not 
Bolton, but Boston ; ‘ Grunisbiam’ is Grimsby, not Gainsborough. The 


1 Liber Conform. (ed. Milan 1510) Lib. I. Conf. xi. 

* See Clyn’s Annales Hiberniae, p. 39 (Irish Archeol. Soc. 1849); Cf. Analecta 
Franciscana, ii. 154. 

8 C. Davenport (Fr. a 8. Clara), Disputatio de Antiqua Provinciae Praecedentia, 
Duaci, 1671. 

‘ The fact that Ware is not mentioned in the Provinciale Vetustissimum nor by 
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list of Irish houses should have been compared with the list given by 
the contemporary Franciscan chronicler, John Clyn. ‘ Moytuto’ is given 
by Clyn as ‘Totmoy,’ i.e. Tuaith-maighe in King’s county, not 
Maynooth. ‘ Desertum ’ is probably Dysart. ‘ Gragferge ’ is Carrickfergus, 
not Clonfert‘: ‘Botonia’ is Buttevant, not Bandon; ‘Ardarth’ is 
Ardfert ; ‘Cloramada’ or ‘Clonronda’ stands for Clonzonda, i.e, 
Clonzode, co. Clare; ‘ Kalleyth’ is Killeigh, not Killaloe. ‘ Brefunam’ 
is no doubt the Breifne of the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ (modern 
form Brefny or Brenny), a district represented by the bishopric of Kilmore, 
comprising the counties of Cavan and Leitrim. The identification of 
medieval .place-names is of course a laborious and thankless task; and 
the editor appears to have taken much trouble and to have been more 
successful in dealing with other countries; but many of the mistakes 
just noticed would have been avoided by any student of more experience, 
who knew where to look for what he wanted. 


A. G. Litter. 


Compotus Rolls of the Obedientiaries of St. Swithun’s Priory, Winchester. 
(Hampshire Record Society.) Edited by G. W. Krrcut, D.D., Dean 
of Winchester. (Winchester: Warren and Son. 1892.) 

Accounts of the Obedientiars of Abingdon Abbey. Edited by R. E. Kirk. 
(Camden Society : 1892.) 


THEsE two publications afford us the clearest possible evidence of the 
decay of the monastic spirit in England in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It was certain that monasteries such as these must fall at the 
first great social disturbance that might occur. There were no scandals 
such as Henry’s visitors pretended to discover, but there was such an 
entire change in the condition and the ideal of monastic life that a reason 
for the existence of such corporations no longer existed. ‘The evidence, 
which is here placed before us, gives us a wholly different picture of 
monastic life from that which we would naturally draw from the rule of 
St. Benedict as extended by Archbishop Lanfranc and Abbot William of 
Hirschau. There is always something picturesque in a medieval Compotus 
Roll, but here we gain an additional insight into the details of monastic 
economy. For these documents refer to the internal affairs of the 
monastery, and tell us little of the outside world. They were drawn up 
for the monks of the abbey, and not, as in the case of the Finchale Priory 
accounts, for the information of the superior authority at Durham, which 
therefore are practically mere balance-sheets of compressed accounts. 
There was naturally a good deal of business connected with the affairs of a 
great landowning corporation such as the monasteries were. As this could 
not all be done by one man, the work was allotted among the members of 
the convent ; and the men who were thus called upon to occupy these posi- 
tions of trust, were the obedientiarit of the monastery. They were foris vel 
intus obedientiis occupati. Naturally there would not be much difference 
from monastery to monastery. The rule of St. Benedict with its later 
developments was adhered to ; but the names of the obedientiarii were not 
Clyn, but is mentioned by B. of Pisa, gives a further clue to the date of its foundation : 


it was clearly a new house in 1395; Wadding, Ann. Min. ix. 438. Scarborough on 
the other hand is carelessly omitted in the Prov. Vetust. 
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always the same. In the Abingdon manuscripts we have accounts of the 
Pittancer, Infirmarer, Lignar, Gardener, Treasurer, Kitchener, Sacristan, 
with the Chapel Wardens and the Trinity Wardens, the Chamberlain, the 
Refectorer, and the Wardens of the Common Chest; and in the Winchester 
manuscripts, accounts of the Sacristan, Anniversarian, Custos Operum, 
Receiver, Hordarian, Chamberlain, Curtarian, Cellarer, and Almoner. 
From both, however, a more complete list of the officers of a Benedictine 
monastery could be drawn up, but in each case it would be found that 
the functions of corresponding obedientiarii in some degree varied. 

For the support of their offices each of these trusted monks had 
the entire charge of certain estates, houses, and pensions, defraying out of 
the rents all the dues of their office. When receipts exceeded the expenses 
the balance appeared in the next account as ‘an arrear,’ and when the 
expenses were greater than the receipts there would appear next year ‘a 
surplusage’ among the expenses. As a rule there was seldom any 
remanentia or arrear. The surplusage was continually increasing, and 
had to be met by a loan from some Lombardy merchant or by the creation 
of a corrody. Each of the officers received a payment for his work, and 
the principle of private property among the monks was generally recog- 
nised. At times a bad administrator would get the account into a hope- 
less state of debt as did the hordarian J. de Doncketone at Winchester. 
The prior, therefore, took the management of the office into his own hands 
for seven years, and, having got the accounts into a fairly satisfactory 
state, out of his private purse he paid the debt still owing, 210/. Clearly 
the office of prior was a rich living for a monk who was supposed to have 
no private property. At Abingdon this principle of private property was 
furthered by a yearly division of the revenues of Welford Manor among 
the members of the convent, the abbot, the three priors, twenty-one priest 
monks, and ten lay monks, each receiving their share ; while the oblations 
at the high altar were for the most part divided in the same way. The 
support of the poor seemed an irksome task, and was grudgingly per- 
formed. The two scholars at Oxford whom both monasteries were bound 
to support were not always regularly paid. Art, however, was patronised 
by a liberal payment for the painting of the great Cerei, and by the painting 
of the ‘ Five Joys of Mary’ in each monastery in the first decade of the 
fifteenth century. There were seldom more than four or five boys in the 
monastic school, and notwithstanding the comfort and ‘liberal diet’ we 
find Master Hacker of Abingdon _yeceiving 10s. for his trouble in search- 
ing for novices for the monastery in 1421. 

The Winchester volume is full of revelations of monastic life collected 
with judicious care. The transcription of the documents and their 
printing seem scrupulously accurate. In the Abingdon book Mr. Kirk 
once goes out of his way and wrongly corrects his manuscripts, sug- 
gesting that we should read ‘faciendis’ for ‘facta’ (p. 75, 1. 2.) The 
Winchester glossary is a model of what such things should be, and in 
comparison with it the Abingdon glossary certainly suffers. Mr. Kirk 
has so compressed his definitions that it is sometimes doubtful whether 
they are not more obscure than the original words: for instance, cwbebe, 
‘cubebs ;’ hercia, ‘a herse ;’ while surely langeolwm means a blanket, 
providentia is ‘ the purchase of goods to be laid up in store,’ and vanga is 
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‘a wooden shovel ;’ moreover, the unusual spelling or meaning of ordinary 
words should have been more clearly noted. 

The Winchester volume contains,in addition to the obedientiaries’ 
accounts, a valuable dietary roll, which reveals to us the ‘ generous diet’ 
on which the monks were nurtured for the greater part of the year, and a 
transcription by Miss Bateson of Abbot Ailfric’s abridgement of St Athel- 
wold’s ‘ Concordia Regularis,’ as well as a table of the ordination of the 
monks from 1826 to 1528. Both volumes are furnished with excellent 
introductions, the dean describing at great length the ordinary life and 
management of a medieval monastery. On one point, however, he seems 
to have been uncertain. Each of the obedientiaries during the year had 
their ‘O,’ for which they received a special fee and had to provide certain 
feasts for the convent. It was the duty on the great festivals of the 
church for these officers in turn to act as rulers of the choir. Now since 
the church cycle began with Advent as a preparation for the Nativity 
festival, the first time they would be called upon for such a duty would be 
in the anticipation of Christmas that appeared in the antiphons for the 
Magnificat at Vespers from December 16 onwards. This duty they would 
take upon them in the order of their dignity, the abbot or the prior begin- 
ning with ‘ O Sapientia ; ’ and so the duty acquired the name of an‘O.’ The 
rule is laid down in the Sarum Pica and would establish the order for the 
whole year. Naturally in the course of the year antiphons would occur 
that did not begin with an O, but the duty got its name from those that 
came at the opening of the church’s cycle of festivals. We do not there- 
fore understand the dean when he tells us that at Winchester the abbot 
said ‘O Sapientia,’ while at Durham it was the magister noviciorwm. 
Were the others ‘ suited’ to their ‘ several offices’? Did the gardener really 
take ‘ O radix Jesse,’ and the keybearing cellarer ‘O Clavis’? Verily the 
dean seems to have taken a leaf out of the works of Thomas Fuller. 
This must surely be fun for the unsophisticated of the Hampshire Record 
Society, as also is the remark that ‘the O0’s’ were ‘ beautiful little prayers.’ 
These two volumes, however, were drawn up for different classes of 
readers, and while both supply us with valuable information, it was 
unnecessary for the editor of the volume issued by the Camden Society to 
give the numerous and vatuable illustrations and notes that adorn the 
‘Compotus Rolls of St. Swithun’s Priory.’ 


T. Scorr Hotmss, 


L’Armée Anglaise vaincue par Jeanne d’Arc sous les Murs d’Orleans. 
Par M. BoucHErR DE MoLanpon et le BaRon ADALBERT DE Bravucorps. 
(Orleans: H. Herluison. 1892.) 


Tuts is a work which appears to have grown up by degrees. Founded 
upon researches by M. Boucher de Molandon, the fruit of which he had 
given by instalments to a local Archeological Society, the first as far back 
as 1876, it has, at last, by the aid and co-operation of his nephew, M. de 
Beaucorps, taken the form of a connected essay, with a valuable appendix 
of original documents and a plan of the siege of Orleans. It is to such 
devoted local efforts and long-continued study of special subjects that the 
general historian will be indebted one day for the most significant parts 
VOL. VIII.—Nc. XXXII. 3D 
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of his narrative ; and assuredly local research could hardly find a more 
important subject to deal with than the relief of Orleans by Joan of Are. 
Yet we should do M. Boucher de Molandon injustice if we allowed the 
reader to suppose that his researches were limited to local matters. His 
subject is ‘ The English Army vanquished by Joan of Arc under the walls 
of Orleans ;’ and as that army was in great part derived from the English 
garrisons in Normandy and other portions of the occupied territory, a 
considerable part of his book is devoted to an examination of the state of 
those garrisons and of the English forces generally. He frankly acknow- 
ledges indeed that he is not first in the field in this important survey, 
which, as regards Normandy at least, was done in a very masterly way 
many years ago by M. de Beaurepaire. But M. de Beaurepaire had 
mainly in view the system by which the English governed Normandy, 
and the composition of their forces; whereas M. Boucher de Molandon 
has made a special study of their system of recruiting, and the internal 
and external administration of their army. He hassought for documents 
far and wide, and has found many for his purpose in that large and but 
slightly examined collection, the Additional Charters in the British 
Museum. Much further light might have been thrown upon the subject 
but for the shameful dispersion of documents by the French government 
in 1776, when many of the papers left by the English at Orleans 
altogether disappeared. 

One general result of the author’s investigations may be said to be the 
distinct proof of the weakness of the English tenure of France at the time 
Joan of Arc appeared upon the scene. The conquered provinces were 
taxed heavily for the support of a war which the English at home could 
not afford to pay for. The garrisons were barely sufficient to keep down 
a discontented population. Their smallness may astonish the present 
generation. That of Rouen consisted but of seventy-five men, while most 
of the towns of Normandy had only sixty, and Evreux had only twelve ; 
Pontorson alone had as many as 200, but this was clearly owing to the 
neighbourhood of the unsubdued rock of Mont St. Michel. How could 
men be spared from such places for the siege of Orleans? They had 
of course to come from England, and they came under Salisbury. 
Bedford had originally intended an attack on Angers instead of on 
Orleans, and it may perhaps be significant that he never himself visited 
the siege, though he took up his quarters at no further distance than 
Chartres from November to January. He may, as pointed out by 
M. Boucher de Molandon, have had personal reasons for preferring an 
attack on Angers, but there were certainly strong strategical reasons as 
well, for the command of Angers would ere long have enabled the English 
to cut off the dauphin’s forces from the seaboard, and hemmed him in on 
every side. Still, there were certainly opposite arguments in favour of 
the policy actually adopted of laying siege to Orleans; but the result was 
a strain upon the resources of the English, which was ominous of coming 
failure. As the siege proceeded, a forced loan of a whole quarter’s pay 
was levied on all English officials (not military) throughout France. The 
product actually realised was a mere drop in the bucket; but the fact 
that so strong a measure was resorted to is striking evidence of the 
severity of the crisis. 
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As to the total force engaged in the siege, a pretty safe estimate 
apparently can now be formed within certain limits; but the statistics 
derived from documents are by no means complete. The accounts of 
certain corps paid by Andrieu d’Espernon, treasurer of war, are missing ; 
but, taking the full numbers attainable for each particular corps at the 
highest estimate, the total is given at 8,467 fighting men, to which 
should be added 898 pages. This does not include the Burgundian con- 
tingent, though they had English paymasters, whose vouchers have 
somehow disappeared ; but, taking the English, the Burgundians, and the 
French altogether, the authors cannot allow that the sum total of the 
combatants was more than double those of the English besiegers alone, 
that is to say, 6,934 ; and they point out various sources of error in pre- 
vious computations, which gave much greater numbers. It is enough to 
commend these criticisms, as well as the whole essay, to the attention of 
the special student. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


Les Explorations des Portugais antérieures a la découverte de l’ Amérique : 
Conférence faite a l’Athénée de Madrid. Par M. J. P. p’OLIVErRA 


Martins. Traduit de l’Espagnol par Alexandre Boutroue. (Paris : 
Leroux. 1893.) 


Ons of the most notable of the lectures given in Madrid on the occasion 
of the celebration of the tercentenary of Columbus was that delivered by 
Senhor J. P. Oliveira Martins, a distinguished Portuguese publicist and 
ex-minister, on the voyages and discoveries of the Portuguese prior to the 
success of Columbus. The lecture was published in Spanish soon after 
its delivery and has now been translated into French with an introduction 
and map by M. Boutroue. It treats mainly of the persistent attempts of 
the Portuguese from the time of Prince Henry the navigator to reach the 
coveted Indies by way of the circumnavigation of Africa, and is a masterly 
summary of the progress of discovery for the hundred years previous to 
the successful voyage of Columbus. Of the heroic figure of Prince Henry 
himself, to whose initiative Portuguese colonial enterprise was primarily 
due, Senhor Oliveira Martins has nothing to tell us beyond that which is 
contained in Mr. Major’s excellent monograph on the subject; but the 
stubborn persistence with which, for so long, the Portuguese went on, 
step by step, to their goal, is well described. No one will attempt to deny 
to his countrymen the honour due to the first modern civilised colonisa- 
tion of the coasts of Africa and the opening up of the east by sea, but 
Senhor Oliveira Martins’ somewhat bitter references to the success of 
English colonisation, which, he says more than once, is built up on the 
ruins of the Spanish and Portuguese empires, seem rather beside the 
mark. He claims that our success as a colonising people is due to the 
fact, not only that we have obtained possession of Portuguese dis- 
coveries, but that we have adopted their colonial system. If that be so, 
in any sense, the administration of the system has been vastly different, 
and no one who has travelled, even in these enlightened days, in Portu- 
guese colonial countries can fail to see clearly some of the reasons why 
the Portuguese colonial empire has diminished, and is dwindling to 
vanishing point, whilst that of England is ever growing and prospering. 
The race of the Spaniards and the Portuguese for the Indies, the one 
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nation by the west and the other by the east, reflects all honour upon 
their valour and their enterprise, whatever the real object may have been, 
but it is too late in the day now for either people to complain that other 
nations have done for civilisation, for enlightenment, and for humanity 
what they failed to do. Corruption, greed and cruelty, and a paralysing 
centralisation were the keynotes of their colonial administration. The 
natural and righteous result was their own decrepitude and decay; and, 
not because of the adoption of their colonial policy, but because they 
were more just to native races, have the English succeeded where 
Spaniards and Portuguese have failed. Whatever may have happened 
later, there can be nothing but admiration for the hardy mariners who, 
under the patronage of the wise Prince Henry, pushed into unknown 
seas in their frail boats and braved tempest, and savages, and the 
deadly climate of West Africa to solve the riddle of the golden east, for 
the benefit of their little sea-washed country. Senhor Oliveira Martins 
has of course told the story well, and the French translation is entirely 
satisfactory. Martin A. 8. Hume. 


La Politique Extériewre de Lowise de Savoie. Relations Diplomatiques 
de la France et de l’Angleterre pendant la Captivité de Frangois I*" 
(1525-1526). Par G.Jacquzton. (Paris: Bouillon. 1892.) 


Tuts is a very careful and elaborate piece of work on a subject which 
well deserves the attention of the diplomatic historian. It is not easy 
reading, at all events in some parts; but the intricacies of finance and 
diplomacy do not always admit of lively and attractive treatment, and 


the importance of the facts elicited amply justifies the labour bestowed on 
the investigation. It will not be the writer’s fault, however, if his 
countrymen are not more deeply impressed than they have been with a 
sense of the great services rendered to France by Louise of Savoy at a 
most serious crisis in the history of the country. Louise, it will be 
remembered, had been made regent of France by her son, Francis L., 
before he set forward on his disastrous Italian campaign, and a small 
but important part of this diplomatic history belongs to the time 
just before the battle of Pavia. England in alliance with the emperor 
had declared war against France in May 1522; and England was still 
the emperor’s ally when Francis was taken prisoner in February 1525. 
But although Henry VIII rejoiced at the first news of this great humilia- 
tion inflicted on the common enemy it appears that even he had been 
for some time tired of the war, and that he would have been very glad to 
arrive at a better understanding with Francis, either with or without 
the emperor’s leave, on terms advantageous to himself. Nor was this 
unknown to the French, who had been putting forth careful feelers to 
ascertain Henry’s sentiments, and even carrying on negociations through 
agents who could be disavowed at any time either by the French 
government or by the English. The last of these agents, a Genoese 
named John Joachim de Passano, made such a stay in England that he 
could not but excite suspicion, and Wolsey with affected candour caused 
the emperor to be informed that he had been sent over by the regent of 
France on pretence of her desire to bring about a peace, but that the 
cardinal suspected him to be a spy, whose mission was only devised to 
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enable him to explore the policy of the English government. To counter- 
act his designs, Wolsey informed the emperor, he had insisted on his 
laying before the council some definite proposals from Louise within a 
certain term; but the man only promised to write for instructions and 
compelled the English to grant him new delays. 

The emperor could not but see through this game, but it is perfectly 
evident that Wolsey cared not though he did. Whether Henry VIII was 
alive to the fact or not, it was plain enough to the cardinal that Charles V 
meant England to sustain the whole expenses of the war, and himself 
to reap all the profits. Wolsey expressed pretty plainly his opinion of 
the emperor in quarters where it was likely to be reported to Charles 
himself, and even asked an agent of the duke of Bourbon’s how he could 
expect him to advise his sovereign to lend money to four such characters 
as the emperor, his aunt Margaret, his brother Ferdinand, and the duke, 
on each of whom he bestowed some very uncomplimentary epithets. The 
words shocked and staggered the English ambassadors in Spain, who knew 
not what to say when told of the great cardinal’s incivility. But Wolsey 
himself had little fear of the emperor’s resentment, and he carried his 
audacity still further. On the very eve of the battle of Pavia—when no 
one expected such a complete change in the political situation as was 
then imminent—he was guilty of a deliberate outrage, unparalleled, we 
should think, in the diplomacy of civilised nations. He caused the im- 
perial ambassador’s courier to be stopped, read his letters, sent for the 
ambassador himself, and abused him roundly for the terms in which he 
had dared to write to his master, forbidding him ever to appear again 
before himself or the king. Such conduct, of course, was a gross affront, 
not merely to the ambassador, but to the emperor whom he represented ; 
but Wolsey knew his ground and was well aware that the emperor could 
not afford to quarrel with him. Charles only ventured on a very mild 
remonstrance and recalled the ambassador whose presence was no longer 
acceptable to Wolsey and the king. 

As a Frenchman M. Jacqueton is not much concerned with Wolsey’s 
conduct towards the emperor. He takes a much lower view of the car- 
dinal’s diplomacy than most people; and he thinks especially that Brewer, 
the bishop of Peterborough, and Dr. Wilhelm Busch have been guilty of 
extravagant laudation of Wolsey’s policy. But it is strange that while he 
calmly relates such incidents as those just mentioned (not sharing, of 
course, the indignation which a warm partisan of Charles V would have 
been certain to express) he sees nothing in their splendid audacity be- 
tokening genius in statecraft. He believes that the English policy 
towards France (and consequently towards the emperor) was governed 
mainly by the prospect of Francis proving successful in his Italian cam- 
paign; that before the battle of Pavia there seemed every probability of 
his approaching triumph; and that Henry and Wolsey only desired to 
throw over the emperor before sharing with him the loss and discredit of 
an overwhelming defeat. It does not seem to occur to him as a possibility 
that the emperor’s own conduct towards England, or even towards Wolsey, 
may have had something to do with the desire to get rid of his alliance, 
and that that desire was augmented rather than diminished by the crushing 
defeat of Francis. No, it was France, he considers, that governed the 
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situation all along. England only wanted to make friends with the win- 
ning party, and when she found her calculations were at fault she immedi- 
ately tried to screw out of France in her misfortune the very hardest terms 
as the price of a separate peace. But Louise was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. She would not listen for a moment to any demand for cession of 
territory (she would, indeed, have incurred great responsibility if she had), 
and in the end she bought peace with England at an outlay of money 
which under the circumstances was remarkably moderate. 

Such are the general conclusions drawn by M. Jacqueton in his con- 
cluding chapter, and as regards the policy of Louise we have no wish to 
dispute them. She accomplished a great work, but there was no need to 
over-magnify the difficulty of her task by discrediting the real assistance 
she received from the policy of Wolsey. The cardinal, indeed, drove as 
hard a bargain as he could with her in the necessities of France, and 
Louise still bought the aid of England on terms which were not dear in 
the circumstances of the case. But we do not see throughout M. Jacque- 
ton’s careful narrative any reasons against the theory that Wolsey was 
generally favourable to France all along, and believed all through that a 
French alliance (which he had twice succeeded in bringing about already) 
would prove far more valuable to his master than an alliance with the 
emperor. JAMES GAIRDNER. 


The Anticipation of Cartier’s Voyages, 1492-1534. By Justis Winsor, 
LL.D. (Cambridge, U.S.A.: Wilson & Co. 1898). 

The Results on Europe of Cartier’s Explorations. By Justis Winsor, 
LL.D. (Cambridge, U.8.A.: Wilson & Co. 1898). 


Tue former of these works contains a sketch of the theories held as to the 
formation of the North American continent before the discovery of the St. 
Lawrence had given to those theories an underlying basis of fact. One is 
reminded by it how gradual was the process of American discovery, how 
imperfectly, and step by step, the shape, even the very existence of the new 
continent revealed itself. Columbus doubted, or rather, Mr. Winsor 
insinuates, wished others to doubt, whether the land he had discovered was 
more than the easternmost side of Asia. His successors thought that they 
had but to pierce a narrow belt to get access to the Pacific. This view, as 
Mr. Winsor points out, may be clearly traced on the map drawn by 
Hieronomo da Verrazano, the brother of the navigator, and on another 
important map from Milan, of ‘which Mr. Winsor publishes a partial 
facsimile. ~ Verrazano’s map, in Mr. Winsor’s language, ‘shows a great 
watery wedge lying athwart the interior of the undeveloped North 
America and pointing with its apex to a narrow strip of land somewhere 
in the latitude of Carolina.’ It is singular that this view should have so 
long held its own as to appear in Lok’s map, published by Hakluyt in 
1582, some forty years after the actual explorations of Cartier should 
have exploded it. No doubt it served to keep alive the belief in a north- 
west passage to Asia, and was itself probably strengthened by the desire to 
think such a passage possible. A singular view somewhat akin to this 
was that which, starting not from purely geographical grounds but from 
the conditions of political and social life discovered by Cortes, identified 
Mexico with Cathay, and reconciled that hypothesis with Magellan’s 
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discoveries by supposing that South America was an independent 
continent, North America the continuation of Asia. 

The second of Mr. Winsor’s books contains a detailed survey of the 
various extant maps of North America published between 1542 and 1590. 
That survey shows, what had been already illustrated by Lok’s map, how 
largely the map-makers of that day went on relying on conjectural inter- 
pretations of their predecessors’ work, often uninfluenced by the actual 
process of discovery. The book incidentally reminds one too how much 
energy, courage, and self-devotion were lavished by Frenchmen in winning 
for France the precarious and short-lived tenure of a province which 
yielded nothing save the monopoly of the Indian fur trade. 

J. A. Doyze. 


Les Eglises Réformées de Saujon et de la Presqwile d’Arvert. 
Par E. Moutarpe. (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1892.) 


THE geographical and class distribution of reform in France was so 
varied that local histories are always welcome, as the surest corrective of 
hasty generalisation. The amphibious district which forms the area of 
M. Moutarde’s study lay somewhat outside the direct line of early perse- 
cution whether judicial or military, while it was peculiarly open to influ- 
ences from without. Consequently here, as at La Rochelle, reform had a 
more natural development than in other districts ; its spread among the 
lower classes was rapid, regular, and not, as elsewhere, efficiently checked. 
For the same reason the events connected with the wars of religion are 
scanty, and characteristically group themselves round a more recent 
convert, Pierre Campet, lord of Saujon. This family could neither be 
bribed nor bullied into catholicism. It was the arrest of Samuel Campet 
which nearly led to a Huguenot outbreak at the close of 1612, while a 
few years later the chiteau was taken and strongly fortified by Richelieu. 
Between the edict of Nantes and its revocation, Saujon became the 
centre of a flourishing reformed community, with its temple and regular 
succession of ministers. The registers are complete from 8 July 1627 to 
1 Sept. 1682, and it is noticeable that in the years 1661 and 1662 as 
many as forty-six marriages were celebrated. An idea of the size of the 
protestant congregation may be gathered from the fact that after the 
Revocation the number of nowveausx convertis is estimated as above two 
thousand, of whom the majority were sailors, while many availed them- 
selves of the peculiar facilities for emigration. Petitions from the inhabit- 
ants prove that the activity of the police outpaced the means of reorgani- 
sation, and the parish was left without any adequate religious ministration. 
The natural result was a recrudescence of heresy on the death of Louis XIV, 
and notwithstanding the fierce persecution under Louis XV this district 
of Saintonge became a fruitful field for the labours of the ‘ pastors of the 
desert.’ After 1758 virtual tolerance was secured by the connivance of 
the governor of La Rochelle, the maréchal de Senneterre, who had bought 
the chateau of the Campet family. Henceforth worship was openly con- 
ducted in recognised buildings, and it seems doubtful whether the liberal 
principles of the Revolution compensated the protestants for its oppressive 
practice. The Annuaire of Rabaut for 1807 gives an analysis of the com- 
position of the reformed population of this district, which seems applicable 
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to its general history: Les Réformés de cette contrée sont en général 
comptés parmi les plus aisés propriétaires et les meilleures et les plus 
solides maisons de commerce ; l’on compte aussi parmi eux beaucoup de 
marins distingués et des capitaines de navires marchands ; le reste se 
compose de fermiers, agricultewrs, marchands et artisans ; ils font aussi 
le commerce des eaua-de-vie, des sels et des huttres vertes. Such a con- 
gregation was, indeed, not without material attraction. The church of 
Saujon destroyed in 1682 was not replaced until 1841. It would be 
interesting to know the relative numbers and class distribution of the 
protestant population at the present day. M. Moutarde has illus- 
trated his narrative by numerous facsimiles and documents ; of these the 
instructions and reports of the police are among the most interesting. 
The monograph would be improved were the somewhat sentimental 
effusions on the general history of reform and its persecution omitted. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 


De Toestand der Nederlandsche Katholieken ten tijde der Republiek. Door 
Dr. W. P. C. Knutteu. (’s Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff. 1892.) 


Tue subject with which this work deals is not one which lends itself 
to lively or graphic treatment, but at the same time it must be con- 
fessed that the story of the. catholics in the Netherlands in the time 
of the republic as told by Dr. Knuttel, though far from unprofitable, is 
somewhat dull reading. The author mentions in his preface that he has 
searched through all known edict-books, and that he has scrutinised the 
resolutions of the states of Holland and Zealand page by page, and all the 
statutes and resolutions of towns that fell under his notice. But the student, 
while grateful to him for the thoroughness with which he has made him- 
self acquainted with his authorities, will regret that he has with his study 
of their contents imbibed something of (to use his own words) ‘the 
grave, dry, and often prolix (den deftigen, droogen en vaak omslachtigen) 
style’ of the resolutions of the states of Holland, which, he adds, ‘ have 
nevertheless at times something which calls forth a smile on the face of 
the patient reader’ (p. 284). There is perhaps no other sentence in Dr. 
Knuttel’s book which could achieve such a result, except the one just 
quoted. Such criticism apart, the ‘Toestand der Nederlandsche Katho- 
lieken’ may be regarded as fully sustaining by its careful research into the 
vicissitudes of a proscribed religion the reputation which its writer has 
justly obtained by his excellent and valuable catalogue of the pamphlets 
in the Royal Library at the Hague (ENeuisn Hisroricau Review, 
v. 779, vii. 817). His close acquaintance with such literature has given 
him peculiar opportunities of tracing out and throwing light upon the 
methods by which the Roman church in the face of every difficulty main- 
tained its hold upon no small portion of the population of the Dutch 
republic. 

Dr. Knuttel remarks in his preface that while some writers have 
boasted of the freedom which was enjoyed by members of different religious 
bodies in the United Netherlands during the seventeenth century, Roman 
catholics on the other hand have bitterly complained of the persecutions 
which were the lot of their co-religionists. The truth lies, as is generally 
the case, in the middle. There was no room during the period of the 
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thirty years’ war for absolute religious freedom either in the Netherlands 
or elsewhere, and the manner in which on the whole the stern decrees for 
the suppression of catholic worship in the United Provinces were actually 
enforced, must be judged by the standard of the times to have been 
unusually mild and tolerant. Romanists were not so much persecuted 
for their religious tenets as on political grounds. As the fears of Spanish 
domination gradually died away, so did the severity of the regulations 
against the catholics relax. By art. 18 of the Union of Utrecht (1 Feb. 
1579) each sovereign province retained the right to regulate its own 
religious affairs. It is therefore the provincial edicts, and not those of 
the states-general, which are important, and each province differed some- 
what in its attitude towards the catholics. Friesland was especially hostile 
from its strong Calvinism; Gelderland and the southern districts more 
inclined to leniency. 

This book, as might be expected, principally deals with the province 
of Holland, which from its importance, in religious as in other matters, 
dominated the rest of the Union. Even before the death of William the 
Silent strong edicts had been issued against the public exercise of the 
Roman catholic worship in this province, and the deed of Balthazar 
Gérard caused still more stringent ones to be proclaimed and put in exe- 
cution. Yet it is not surprising to find that these measures had com- 
paratively little effect, when we learn (p. 8) that in 1587 only one-tenth part 
of the entire population belonged to the reformed faith. Even in 1618 
Barneveldt informed Carleton, the English ambassador, that the 
catholics formed the richest and most respectable part of the nation, and 
that the country villagers were almost wholly catholic. Of the rest 
many had ceased to be such without becoming protestant. After the 
conclusion of the twelve years’ truce the open celebration of the mass 
was universally forbidden, and the wearing by priests of sacred vestments ; 
but the magistrates allowed themselves not infrequently to be bribed 
into connivance, and did not unnecessarily interfere with unobtrusive 
gatherings of the faithful. Moreover the internecine quarrels of the 
protestants served to draw away the attention of those in authority from 
the catholics, and for a time to render their position easier. With the 
death of Barneveldt and the complete triumph of the ultra-Calvinist party 
at the synod of Dort intolerance once more gained the upper hand. The 
preachers bestirred themselves, and orders were given that the decrees 
should be rigorously carried out. But all efforts at suppression failed, as 
might have been expected. The catholics were too large and important 
a body to be crushed, and those officials, and they were not a few, who 
openly or secretly belonged to the remonstrant party, were not disposed 
at the bidding of orthodox preachers, who hated the Arminian with an 
even more bitter hatred than the papist, to interpret their powers harshly. 
When strong measures were used against Roman catholics, it was gene- 
rally through their own fault. It was the leaning to Spain, and not 
to Rome, which was the crime. With the treaty of Westphalia and the 
final and complete disappearance of the Spanish terror, the evasion of the 
edicts resolved itself into a question of money, and the performance of 
public worship according to the rites of the church of Rome gradually 
became at least semi-legalised. As an instance of the change that took 
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place, Dr. Knuttel speaks of Amsterdam in 1617 as being ‘a bulwark of 
Calvinism,’ and as more severe in its treatment of catholics than other 
towns (p. 92), whereas in 1652 we find a certain Lastman complaining 
‘that the magistracy of Amsterdam are great upholders of the Popish 
Mass’ (p. 299). 

Not the least interesting part of Dr. Knuttel’s work is that which 
deals with the internal condition of the catholic church in the Nether- 
lands (see especially ch. ii. and vi.). It too was not exempt from divisions, 
and there were constant friction and differences between the various 
apostolic vicars and the Jesuits. The zealous and active missionaries of 
the society claimed and asserted their independence of the control of the 
papal representatives, and it is curious and instructive to read of the 
long-continued but ineffectual efforts of the two successive apostolic 
vicars, Vosmeer (1602-1611) and Rovenius (1611-1652), to curb their 
insubordination. 

There is an index to all the names of places, and a list, chronologically 
arranged with page references, of the various edicts and resolutions men- 
tioned in the work. GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


Wadham College, Oxford ; its Foundation, Architecture, and History : 
with an Account of the Family of Wadham and their Seats in 
Somerset and Devon. By T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., Architect, some- 
time Fellow, and now Honorary Fellow, of Wadham College. (Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. 1893.) 


Wapxam CoLuEeGce is fortunate in counting among its past fellows an 


architect of the first rank, who is also an expert antiquary, and filled with 
pious devotion to the society which brought him up. It is natural to 
compare this book on a small scale with Willis and Clark’s monumental 
‘Architectural History of Cambridge.’ But Mr. Jackson has had a 
simpler, as well as a far more circumscribed, task; for Wadham, as is 
well known, is not only in its entirety a foundation and a fabric of the 
seventeenth century, but also still the most homogeneous and least altered 
of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. He has had the further ad- 
vantage of studying the full building accounts of the college, which his 
unrivalled knowledge of the Jacobean style characteristic of Oxford has 
enabled him to turn to excellent account. No other book takes us like 
this through all the processes of building in the time of James I., from 
the obtaining of the raw material to the final beautifying of the completed 
work, or throws so abundant light upon the personal share taken by each 
craftsman in it. The same man was master mason, architect, and clerk 
of works (pp. 33 f.); the same mason who constructed the vault over 
the kitchen carved the statues in the frontispiece over the hall door. 
The detailed account of the college ‘chambers’ and the inventories 
illustrate the domestic arrangements which were common to all colleges— 
two or three students sharing one set of rooms among them—down even 
to the eighteenth century. We may call particular attention to the 
description of the chapel, in several ways a remarkable structure, and of 
its famous windows. But though the value of the book lies specially in 
its architectural treatment, this by no means exhausts its interest. We 
have an account of the families of Nicholas Wadham and his wife 
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Dorothy, who was a Petre, and of their homes in Somerset and Devon ; 
of the college statutes, and of the changes in social life evidenced by its. 
records; of the pictures in the hall, and the plate. The history of the 
society is related under the reigns of its wardens, of whom six of the first. 
twelve became bishops ; and notable a/wmmi are enumerated, with constant 
reference to Mr. R. B. Gardiner’s edition of the college register. The 
numerous views and sketches, drawings and plans, add greatly to the 
charm of a book which furnishes a model of what a college history should 
be. We have noted but a single serious mistake, and that relates not to 
the history of the college but to that of the institution upon whose site it 
was founded. Mr. Jackson repeats the old statement from Anthony 
Wood about ‘the Austin Friars, who though at first the most ignorant 
order in Oxford, became, in time, “mickle sophisters,’’ their wits being 
sharpened by the disputations in which all who aspired to a degree in Arts 
or Divinity were obliged to encounter them’ (p. 20); whereas the Austin 
disputations were exercises only for the degree of M.A., and were so called, 
not by any means because the bachelors disputed with the Austin friars, 
but simply because they used their schools for the purpose. 
REGINALD L. PooLe. 


The Worship of the Church of Scotland during the Covenanting Period, 
1688-1661. By G. W. Sprott, D.D. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1893.) 


Dr. Sprort’s name is held in grateful remembrance by students of 
Scottish ecclesiastical history on account of the light which he has thrown 
on the service-books used in Scotland from the Reformation onwards, up 
to the attempt of Charles I to enforce the use of his new prayer-book. 
Dr. Sprott now resumes his pen to tell us how the Book of Common 
Order by degrees gave place to the later system with which visitors to 
Scotland are familiar. The chief interest of the lecture which he now 
reprints lies in the demonstration that the influence of the English 
puritans affected the worship of the church of Scotland, at the same time 
that the English Puritan worship was affected by that of the church of 
Scotland. His statements on this head will probably be new to most of 
his readers, and have considerable importance in their bearing on the 
history of Scottish ecclesiastical parties. It is to be regretted that Dr. 
Sprott allows himself to be influenced by the animosities of the seventeenth 
century so far as to condemn indiscriminately those from whom he dis- 
sents. It may be the case that the innovators whom he dislikes were 
influenced by a Brownist spirit, but he has not taken the pains to show 
that their system was identical with that of the Brownists, whilst he 
certainly conveys an impression that he considers the Westminster 
Assembly to have been dominated by ‘ Brownists,’ though he does not say 
so in express terms. Dr. Sprott, too, is very indignant with Scotsmen 
who sided with Cromwell after the battle of Dunbar, whilst he has nothing 
to say against those who forced Charles II, a young man who was already 
the father of two illegitimate children, to perjure himself by swearing to 
the two covenants, and to pose as a religious and moral prince, whilst they 
provoked the sword of Cromwell by their persistent attempts to meddle 
with the English church instead of minding their own business at home. 
Samvuet R. GARDINER. 
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Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1648-9. Edited by W. D. Haminton. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1893.) 

Tus volume of the calendar completes the papers of the reign of Charles 
I., and forms the connecting link between the series edited by Mr. 
Hamilton and the Interregnum papers edited by Mrs. Green. ‘ The great 
bulk of this volume of “ Calendar,”’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘is made up of 
the proceedings and letters of the Derby House committee, which are 
entered in four volumes, and these are perfect for the whole period.’ The 
constitution of the committee underwent an important change at the 
beginning of 1648. On 8 Jan. the powers formerly granted by both 
houses to the committee of both kingdoms were restricted by vote to the 
members of the two houses of parliament who were of that committee, 
and the Scottish representatives thus excluded. On 7 Feb. 1649 another 
vote of parliament absolutely dissolved the committee, and took away 
the powers entrusted to it. The orders of the Derby House com- 
mittee and the letters written by it during 1648 give a lively picture of 
the progress of the second civil war, and the dangers with which the 
government had to cope during the summer of 1648. Unhappily, 
the more interesting and important volumes containing the letters 
and reports to the committee from the parliamentary commanders in 
different parts of the country are entirely missing. In his preface Mr. 
Hamilton might with advantage have pointed out this fact, and he 
might also have mentioned that many of these letters are to be found in 
other collections of papers. The report on the Portland MSS., for 
instance, contains (p. 464) the letter of Colonel Walton’s referred to on p. 
145 of Mr. Hamilton’s calendar, and other letters addressed to the com- 
mittee are to be found in the same collection. At the same timea certain 
number of the letters summarised by Mr. Hamilton have already been 
printed in extenso, and references should have been given in the calendar 
to the published copies. A number of the letters from the Derby House 
committee to Colonel Hammond were printed by Birch in 1764. William 
Prynne’s letter to the Somersetshire committee, calendared on p. 4, is 
published in Cary’s ‘ Memorials of the Civil War,’ i. 368. 

Of the documents which Mr. Hamilton calendars, the most interesting 
are the ten original letters from John Crewe, one of the commissioners 
negotiating with Charles I at Newport. They contain a full statement 
of the reasons which actuated the party which held that the king’s con- 
cessions in the treaty were sufficient ground for a settlement (pp. 302, 306, 
309, 319). Crewe was one of the members expelled by Pride’s Purge, 
and took no further part in political affairs till the readmission of the 
secluded members in February, 1660. These letters, which throw much 
light on his political views, were, unluckily, not known to the author of 
his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ On p. 187 is a letter 
of reproof from the committee to the lord mayor on the attempts made 
by the city mob to rescue royalist prisoners, which shows how great the 
disaffection was with which the government had to contend. The 
‘general distemper’ noted amongst the sailors of the seaport towns 
was another difficulty (pp. 207, 218). Parliament had so few forces at 
their command that they were obliged to raise volunteers to protect 
their own sitting., as their proper guards had been drawn off to quell 
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royalist risings in the adjacent counties (pp. 92, 102). Moreover, of 
the numerous volunteer regiments they raised to suppress the Cavaliers, 
some, notably those of Marten and Reynolds, were deeply imbued with the 
principles of the Levellers, and formed a new danger to the government 
(pp. 198, 249). In the letter of thanks which the committee sent to Crom- 
well on Hamilton’s defeat, the imminent ruin of the parliamentary cause, 
had not his victory taken place, is plainly admitted (pp. 252, 255, 263). 
C. H. Fiera. 


Mazarin et Colbert. Par le Comre pg Cosnac. (Paris: Plon. 1892.) 


Tue Comte de Cosnac is well known as one of that band of French his- 
torical students who are engaged in examining French history in the seven- 
teenth century through a microscope. He has already published ‘ Souvenirs 
du Régne de Louis XIV ’ in eight volumes, and monographs on the riches 
of the Palais Mazarin, the battle of Bléneau, and the proposed marriage 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. He has edited the memoirs of his dis- 
tinguished relative, Daniel de Cosnac, archbishop of Aix, in two volumes, 
and those of the Marquis de Sourches in twelve. In the present book, he 
labours under the disadvantage of working on a field which has already been 
carefully ploughed by M. de Chéruel. One would have thought that, con- 
sidering the enormous mass of literature which has of recent years been 
poured out from French printing presses upon the times of Mazarin and 
the Fronde, and the exhaustive verbosity of M. de Chéruel himself, there 
would be nothing left for a subsequent cultivator to turn up. But it is 
not so. The Comte de Cosnac claims to have made several very important 
contributions to history, which have totally escaped the lynx eyes of his 
predecessors. In his former works he boasts that he has drawn forth 
from obscurity, to use his own phrase, the fact that the maire of Auxerre 
took part in the battle of Bléneau, and that M. de Bordeaux and not M. 
Jaback, as has been hitherto erroneously supposed, was the real agent 
through whom Mazarin bought a good deal of the property of Charles I. 
In the present volumes there are matters of still more serious import. 
He has settled the vexed question of the place of Mazarin’s birth, and 
brought strong evidence to prove that he was a priest. He has traced the 
history of the Mazarin diamonds, set out the plan of the building on the 
island in the Bidassoa, where the final negotiations for the peace of the 
Pyrenees were conducted, and recorded a quarrel between Anne of Austria 
and M. de Beaumont. It is of course better that we should know the truth 
about such matters as the birthplace or the orders taken by Mazarin, than 
remain in doubt or misconception; but when new light on questions of 
that sort is solemnly put forth as the excuse and claimed as the merit of a 
book of a thousand pages, one is tempted to ask whether this craze for un- 
published documents and new authorities is not becoming a mere fetish, 
and making historians forget that the reason why many documents have 
remained unpublished is that they are not worth publication. 

The fact is that the Comte de Cosnac is not in the least in need of 
such justification for his book. It might certainly have been reduced 
to half its present size with advantage, but, making due allowance for its 
diffuseness and want of arrangement, there is much in it which is readable, 
interesting, and instructive. It does not attempt to deal with the higher 
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and more patriotic side of the careers of either Mazarin or Colbert, and 
no doubt an impression of their respective characters and policy derived 
solely from this book would be in many important respects misleading, 
but it throws a good deal of light upon the inner working of the govern- 
ment of Mazarin, and supplies many interesting details about his private 
life and affairs, which do much to fill in the shades if not the lights of 
his portrait. Certainly it is a most forbidding picture which M. de 
Cosnac discloses to us. We see Mazarin surrounded by a secret police 
of his own—in plain English, spies—under the direction of the Abbé 
Fouquet, carrying on government by corruption, utterly reckless of the 
happiness of the people, bent only on retaining power and amassing 
wealth. It is Colbert’s business to assist him in the latter work, to act 
as his agent and steward, to keep his accounts, to cheat his creditors, to 
refuse allclaimants upon his charity, to cut down his servants’ wages and 
his tradesmen’s bills, even to buy stuffs for the cardinal’s shirts and his 
nieces’ dresses in order to save a livre or two. Mazarin’s avarice was abso- 
lutely shameless. He entered into commercial speculations and used his 
powers as minister to relieve his merchandise from the payment of taxes. 
He recovered some diamonds, which he had pawned in the days of the 
Fronde, for a less sum than he had originally received upon them. He 
fastened like a leech upon sovereigns in difficulties, like Christina of 
Sweden, and eased them of their jewels and valuables for far less than 
their value. He appointed himself contractor to the army in Flanders, 
and even starved the instrument of his own glory to fill his pockets. He 
loved to surround himself with beautiful things, bought largely, as all the 
world knows, of the treasures of Charles I, collected splendid books and 


jewels, was properly indignant when his agent in Italy sent him, instead - 


of pagan statues and renaissance ware, two caskets of Christian relics. 
But he loved especially those things which were easily disposed of. No 
sooner had he purchased a diamond than he pawned it to employ the 
money again. He even condescended to cheat a bishop into resigning 
two rich benefices, which he wanted for two of his creatures, by promising 
him a recompense which he took good care not to pay. To marry his 
nieces to the highest bidder, to reward his supporters, quiet his enemies, 
and pay his servants, by pensions from the state and benefices from the 
church, to amass an enormous fortune by fair means and foul, such were 
the objects of the internal government of France, adopted by Mazarin 
and supported by Colbert, during the eight miserable years which elapsed 
between the suppression of the Fronde and the death of the cardinal. 
But perhaps after all’ France did not pay so dearly for them. The 
intimate knowledge of the backways of corruption and peculation acquired 
by Colbert in the service of the cardinal no doubt did much to enable him 
as minister to stamp out the hydra-headed enemy, and give to France the 
best years of administrative purity she has ever known. 
Henry OFrFtEy WAKEMAN. 


The Life and Times of Anthony Wood : collected from his Diaries and 
other papers. By Anprew Cuark, M.A. Vol. II, 1664-1681, 
(Oxford: Printed for the Oxford Historical Society. 1892.) 


ComPaRED with the last edition of Wood’s life, edited by Dr. Bliss in 
1848 for the Ecclesiastical History Society, this is practically a new 
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work rather than a new edition. The account of the years 1664 to 1681 in- 
clusive fills about 100 pages in Dr. Bliss’s work, but makes up a volume of 
560 pages in Mr. Clark’s. In Dr. Bliss’s book the year 1674 was repre- 
sented by 14 lines only, and 1675 by 36. For the years 1676 and 1680 
there were no entries at all. All these gaps are now filled up, and we have 
here for the first time the complete contents of Wood’s pocket almanacks, 
copiously supplemented from his manuscript collections and notes. 
Much of this new matter is naturally only of local interest and relates 
to university or city affairs. Frequently, however, as for instance, in the 
accounts of the royal visits and parliaments of 1665 and 1681, there are 
accounts given of events of more general historical interest. Wood jots 
down also what he knows of court and parliament news, as well as the 
gossip of coffee-housesand common-rooms. Notices of persons—some- 
times supplemented by pedigrees from Wood’s papers and anecdotes of 
every kind—supply rich materials for the biographer and the social his- 
torian. Wood's daily notes of his expenditure extend up to September 
1670. From these the historian of prices may learn what hats and handker- 
chiefs cost, and how much Wood paid for shoe buckles, shirts, gloves, and 
a hundred other things. It is possible to realise from them much more 
truly than from the meagre entries of the old life what manner of man the 
great antiquary was. He was by no means unsociable, and on most days 
seems to have spent some little time at a coffee-house or tavern with his 
friends. He saw whatever shows were to be seen either in the university 
or city—from state visits and state funerals to plays and monsters—paid 
sixpence one day to see the dancing on the rope at the Guildhall, and two- 
pence another to see the lion and the camel at the Fleur de Luce (p. 15). 
Once he records going to hear the nightingale sing, and once at least, when 
his ‘History’ was finished, he spent the afternoon in Witham Mead, under 
a haycock. ‘ Deus nobis ha2e otia fecit ’ (pp. 106, 290). He was not averse 
to spending money on fine clothes when he could afford it. In 1665 
he bought himself ‘ a studying gown of necterello, which cost me out of 
the shop 2/. 15s. 9d., as the bill which I have shows,’ and in 1674 gave 
11. 16s. 6d., for a new periwig of a flexuish colour and soft,’ which like 
King Stephen he held all too dear (pp. 85, 286). Many of the entries 
record Wood's failing health, and note his expenditure in ‘ physic-drink’ 
and similar specifics. In 1676 he took a journey to Bath hoping to cure 
his deafness. ‘I received at the dry pump in the King’s bath nine 
thousand two hundred and odd pumps on my head in about a fortnight’s 
time: but I found no present remedy’ (p. 350). 

However only a small portion of the new matter relates to Wood him- 
self. He records incidents of all kinds, portents, bad seasons, burglaries, 
murders, scandals, jests, anything which at the moment interested himself 
and seemed worth remembering. He notes the making of Christ Church 
Walk and the planting of the elms on the south side of it, the replanting of 
Magdalen walks, the decline of St. Alban Hall and the desertion of Glou- 
cester Hall, and other points of interest in college history (pp. 188, 898, 
468, 479). Of the condition of the university at large Wood draws a very 
dark picture, lamenting continually the decay of learning, the neglect of 


discipline, and the increasing frivolity and corruption of the age (pp. 84, 
56, 76, 125, 212, 300, 332, 348). 
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Mr. Clark’s work as editor has been done with admirable skill and 
care. His notes supply an index to Wood’s papers, and to his collection 
of books and broadsides. The illustrations to this volume comprise a 
portrait of Wood himself at the age of forty-five, a plan of the schools, a 
view of the old buildings of University College, and half a dozen 
facsimiles of Wood’s handwriting at different periods of his life. A 
couple of errors may be briefly noted. On p. 560 for ‘ paid a jury,’ read 
‘ pack’d a jury.’ On p. 368, note 1. for ‘ Henry Cavendish, second Duke of 
Newcastle,’ read ‘ William Cavendish, first Duke.’ The play acted in 
Robert Wood’s tennis court in July 1680 (p. 490) was probably Lee’s 
‘ Sophonisba,’ as Dryden’s prologue to it shows. 

C. H. Fiera. 


Influence of Sea Power wpon History. By A. T. Manan. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1889.) 

Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution and Empire. By 
A. T, Magan. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1898.) 


Ir is remarkable that English writers should have given so little attention 
to this subject. Contenting themselves with giving us a mere narrative 
of events arranged chronologically, they have rarely attempted to inquire 
into the causes and effects of the control of the sea. No doubt the 
appearance of Vice-Admiral Colomb’s two works, ‘ Naval Warfare’ (1891) 
and ‘Essays on Naval Defence’ (1893), has done something to remove 
this reproach, but still the French are far before us in this department 
of literature. Even in France, however, there does not, to our knowledge, 
exist any book of so comprehensive a character as that of Captain Mahan. 
Thus it has been left to our author, the late president of the United States 
Naval War College at Newport, to give us the first complete treatise on 
the subject. Though a large part of his two works is devoted to questions 
of naval strategy and tactics—many of them of too technical a character 
for the general reader—his main aim is much wider. Anxious to arouse 
among his countrymen an increased interest in the development of their 
fleet, and believing as he does in the paramount importance of a strong 
navy to all who aspire to become an industrial and commercial nation, 
Captain Mahan has attempted ‘to trace the part played by maritime 
power in shaping the destinies of nations,’ more especially those of 
England which, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, ‘has 
been the sea power without any second.’ In his earlier work—after 
insisting on the importance of controlling the sea, ‘ the great highway of 
the world ’"—Captain Mahan inquires into the conditions affecting the sea 
power of nations. These he deals with under six heads: geographical 
position, physical conformation, extent of territory, population, national 
character, and the character of the government. Passing thence to 
history he reviews the course of European events from the year 1660, 
and traces the struggle for the control of the sea between the chief 
powers of western Europe until the conclusion of the war of American 
independence, 1788. The second work is devoted exclusively to the mighty 
struggle with the French revolution and empire, and closes with Napo- 
leon’s invasion of Russia (1812) which followed on the failure of his 
‘continental system.’ The text of his treatise is the value of the control 
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of the sea. He shows us how throughout that period England was 
successful as long as she kept it, and failed only when from whatever 
cause she temporarily lost it. 

Among many points of interest the following have especially struck 
us. Carl von Noorden in his ‘ Europiiische Geschichte im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert,’ a work unfortunately left unfinished at the author's death, 
was the first to draw out very clearly the commercial interests of England 
which were involved in the question of the Spanish succession, a point 
certainly not sufficiently dwelt upon by English historians. To this 
point Captain Mahan returns with new force. Reminding us that the 
war was not originally waged to prevent Philip V ascending the Spanish 
throne, but to secure the commercial interests of England and Holland, 
more particularly in South America, he shows us how the appearance of 
the Archduke Charles as 2, claimant altered the character of the war, and 
diverted the aims of England to the Mediterranean. From that struggle 
she emerged as a Mediterranean power, with Gibraltar and Port Mahon in 
her hands, and though failing in securing the crown for Charles made 
herself at least the mistress of the sea. In dealing with the seven years’ 
war Captain Mahan makes it plain how entirely the success of Wolfe 
depended on the fleet. The victory on the heights of Abraham would 
have been impossible if he had not been supported by the English ships ; 
if Boscawen had not in 1758 seized Louisburg, the port on the island of 
Cape Breton, and thus opened the St. Lawrence into the heart of Canada. 
His fleet carried the army to the spot and moved up and down the 
river as circumstances demanded ; while the final relief of Quebec, then 
in English hands, and the surrender of ‘Montreal were due to the arrival 
of a fresh English squadron which destroyed all hopes of reinforcements 
from France. Nor was it only in Canada that France lost by her ‘ failure 
to act at a distance by sea.’ To this mainly is to be attributed her 
loss of India. It has been usual in comparing the two rivals Dupleix 
and La Bourdonnais, whose differences were so fatal to French success, 
to give the palm to Dupleix. He it was, we are told, who anticipated 
the ideas of Clive, and who, if he had been adequately supported, might 
have laid the foundations of a French empire in India. But our author, 
while not denying the magnificence of Dupleix’s aims, asserts that the 
views of his rival, if less exalted, were sounder, since he aimed at the 
supremacy of the sea, ‘at a dominion based upon free and certain com- 
munication with the home country, instead of the shifting sands of 
eastern intrigues and alliances.’ Whether La Bourdonnais was right in 
selecting the fle de France and the fle de Bourbon as the centre of the 
empire may be well doubted, for their distance from India is great; but 
no one will doubt after reading Captain Mahan that it was the inferiority 
of the French on those seas which finally determined the question. 

To the war of American independence Captain Mahan devotes nearly 
one half of his first work. This may be partly due to the fact that 
the war is of enduring interest to his countrymen, and that it gives him 
an opportunity of illustrating his teaching from events and over a map 
familiar to his readers. The result at least is not to be regretted, for we 
are accordingly presented with a most careful study of that war, par- 
ticularly from the naval side. The naval power of France had been 
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so materially increased by the duc de Choiseul that when she intervened 
in the war her navy, united to that of Spain, was nearly equal to that of 
England, an equality ‘ which was affected to the disadvantage of England 
by the superior size and artillery’ of the enemy’s ships. Thus we are 
introduced to a maritime war the like of which had not been seen since 
the days of De Ruyter and Tourville, ‘ which covered all the quarters of 
the world at once.’ The result, as far as the colonies were concerned, 
was decisive. Foiled by the French fleet in her attempt to reduce the 
Atlantic seaboard, England was unable to cope effectively with the 
rebellion. Finally the appearance in Chesapeake bay of the overwhelm- 
ing force under Admiral de Grasse and the consequent retreat of the 
English admiral Graves to New York led to the capitulation of Corn- 
wallis at York Town and practically finished the war. Elsewhere, indeed, 
England acting on the defensive managed to hold her own. The French 
admiral Suffren proved more than a match for his brave but somewhat 
inferior adversary Hughes, and the peace extricated the English from 
a critical position. But in the West Indies Rodney’s great victory 
over Grasse at Dominica at least secured our mastery over those seas 
and enabled England to escape from an unfortunate war on better terms 
than might have been expected. 

In his second book Captain Mahan deals with the wars of the French 
revolution and empire, a subject of even greater interest to the general 
reader. We are thereby enabled to realise how completely the Napo- 
leonic struggle was, so far as England was concerned, a war of commerce, 
and how largely our control of the sea contributed to the fall of Napoleon. 
The emperor, disappointed in his attempt to restore his navy and invade 
England, determined to attack her in her commerce. Hence the Berlin 
and Milan decrees which ushered in his ‘continental system.’ It is fre- 
quently asserted that the retaliatory policy of the English orders in council 
was a mistake. The French, it is said, having no fleet at sea, could not 
enforce their decrees ; but England by her ‘ orders’ became the executors 
to ‘her own loss. Captain Mahan, while acknowledging that these 
orders violated the then accepted principles of international law with 
regard to neutrals, holds that on the grounds of policy at least they 
are to be justified. As ‘the combined tendency of the two policies, if 
fully carried out, was seriously to interfere with, if not to destroy, the 
neutral trade, the preponderance of injury must fall upon the nation 
which most needed the concurrence of the neutral carrier. That nation 
unquestionably was France.’ As long as Great Britain ruled the sea 
the neuttal was more or less serving France. To crush the neutral trade 
was therefore to deal a serious blow at her principal enemy. These 
arguments appear conclusive. No doubt the policy of the English 
government involved us in an unfortunate war with America. No doubt 
in this fearful struggle ‘ England suffered, almost died ;’ but the struggle 
was for life or death, and in the end England won. The book closes 
with a masterly review of the whole policy of Great Britain throughout 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Here Captain Mahan holds a 
brief for England, against the attacks of many of our writers, notably 
Macaulay. The defence of Pitt’s policy is particularly noteworthy. The 
ability and originality of the argument will be best realised if read side 
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by side with the somewhat half-hearted advocacy of Pitt’s war ministry 
in the ninth chapter of Lord Rosebery’s life. 

We have devoted so much attention to the historical aspects of the 
works under review that but little space remains for consideration of the 
questions of naval strategy and tactics. With the tactics we do not 
venture to deal. They are the domain of the specialist. Moreover, since 
their principles vary from age to age, the experience of the past is not so 
valuable to us. Those of strategy are far more permanent and involve 
such momentous issues that we must briefly dwell upon them. Students 
of naval strategy may perhaps complain that Captain Mahan has not 
presented his views in a separate treatise, as has been done for military 
strategy by Sir Edward Hamley in his ‘ Operations of War,’ or for ‘ Naval 
Warfare’ by Admiral Colomb. However that may be, they can be thus 
summarised, 

Captain Mahan insists on the superiority of the policy generally 
adopted by the English of ‘ concentrating all efforts to the destruction of 
the enemy’s fleet ; of his organised military forces.’ It follows that naval 
forces should be concentrated at the decisive points, even if such concen- 
tration necessitates the abandonment of some position strategically valu- 
able—the supreme object to be attained being the final destruction of, 
or complete mastery over, the enemy’s fleet—an aim so successfully 
attained by the battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. The French on the 
contrary have ever subordinated the naval strategy to other ‘ ulterior’ 
military objects. ‘They have always preferred the glory of assuring or 
preserving a conquest to that, more brilliant perhaps, but actually less 
real, of taking some ships.’ Thus the action of their fleets has been sub- 
ordinated to the attack of posts and has generally been defensive. They 
preferred the position to leeward as best suited these defensive tactics. 
They avoided fighting an action to a decisive issue. In pursuance of 
these principles they abandoned all idea of controlling the sea, and often 
suffered severely by the neglect of opportunities which never returned. 
Of this the best examples are to be found in Grasse’s conduct off Fort 
Royal, April 1781, at St. Kitts, January 1782, and again off Dominica, 
April 1782. Thrice he sacrificed the opportunity of inflicting a crushing 
blow to distant views of ulterior policy, to suffer on 12 April a disastrous 
defeat at the hands of Rodney, who seized the opportunity let slip by him 
and thereby not only secured the control of the sea but utterly ruined 
the ‘ ulterior objects’ which the French admiral had in view. Contrast 
with this Nelson’s rule of fighting whenever he had a chance and his 
dissatisfaction whenever one of the hostile fleet escaped which might have 
been taken or destroyed. 

The author next dwells on the comparative inefficiency of la guerre de 
la course, i.e. of a cruising war against commerce, so often adopted by the 
French, notably under Louis XIV and again under the directory and the 
empire, when they had abandoned as hopeless the naval command of 
the sea. On this point the evidence adduced by Captain Mahan is con- 
clusive. He shows that the total loss inflicted on English commerce by 
the French cruisers during the latter period did not exceed 2} per cent. of 
the tonnage, while that loss was partially made good by prizes taken 
by English ships of war, Meanwhile in 1799 the directory confessed that 
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the English fleet had so completely mastered the sea that they had not 
a single merchantman afloat carrying French colours; all who kept the 
sea having fraudulently adopted those of neutral countries. 

Finally he insists on the advantage to be gained by blockading or 
watching the enemy’s harbours, whereby not only is the efficiency of the 
enemy sapped by enforced idleness in port while your own men are in 
constant training, but any attempt on their part to concentrate can be 
quickly met. This policy no doubt involves tremendous strain on ships 
and men, and is contrary to some of the highest professional opinion,’ but 
it was adopted with striking effect by. England during the momentous 
period from May 1808 to August 1805. ‘The world has never seen a 
more impressive demonstration of the influence of sea power upon history. 
Those far distant, storm-beaten ships, upon which the grand army never 
looked, stood between it and the dominion of the world. Holding the 
interior positions they did, before, and therefore between the chief dock- 
yards and detachments of the French navy, the latter could only unite 
by a concurrence of successful evasions, of which the failure of any one 
nullified the result. Linked together as the various British fleets were 
by chains of smaller vessels, chance alone could secure Bonaparte’s great 
combination. . ... Thus while bodily present before Brest, Rochefort, and 
Toulon, strategically the British squadrons lay in the Straits of Dover, 
barring the way against the army of invasion.’ 

We have said enough to prove the interest of these books. They do 
not profess to be based on original research. The authorities used are 
mainly French, and these, though superior in literary merit to our English 
naval histories, are always one-sided, sometimes incorrect. Depending 
almost exclusively on these, our author has been led into mistakes which 
a reference to original sources or even to English writers would have 
corrected. These errors, however, are in matters of detail with regard to 
tactics or with regard to the losses suffered by rival fleets, and do not 
affect the wider lessons of the work. Though the general reader may wish 
that the tactical details had been less full, and the naval specialist may 
complain that there is too much history, as a treatise on the influence of 
sea power on history, and especially on the sources, the growth, and the 
effect of that power in the hands of England, these volumes stand without 
a rival; and their lessons are equally valuable to the historian, the states- 
man, the naval strategist, and the tactician. A. H. Jonnson. 


Corrispondenza tra L. A. Muratori e G. G. Leibniz, conservata nella R. 
Biblioteca di Hannover ed in altri Instituti, e pubblicata da Mattro 
Campori. (Modena: G. J. Vincenzi e Nipoti. 1892.) 


Tas volume forms a welcome supplement to what was already known 
concerning the literary dealings between two illustrious historical scholars. 
Who would be anxious to lay too prompt a finger upon the instances of 
friction observable in transactions between Muratori and Leibniz? Who 
would not rather dwell on the fresh evidence Signor Campori’s collection 
furnishes of the sympathy between them, of the essential agreement in 


See on this question Colomb’s Essays on Naval Defence, ¢. iii. 
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their methods of research and synthesis, and of the consequent coincidence 
between not a few of their discoveries as well as of their conclusions in the 
same or contiguous fields? Historical students may well revere the names 
. of both, and allow to each the palm which he was himself, so to speak, 
the first to break from a particular virgin branch. In his collection of 
‘ Scriptores’ Muratori was the first scholar who brought together a series, 
at once systematic and comprehensive, of the sources of a national history. 
In his ‘ Annali’ he was in fact only one of several who followed, with 
what degree of consciousness need not be here determined, the example of 
the unfinished labours of his elder contemporary. Doubtless in any com- 
pendium (and will the most elaborate literary biography which may ever 
be attempted of him succeed in being more ?) of the intellectual labours 
of Leibniz the story of his great historical fragment cannot occupy more 
than a subordinate place. It would be unjust to the self-knowledge of a 
great man to pretend otherwise ; for he plainly told Burnet that he pre- 
ferred philosophical studies. Yet, apart from the circumstance that it was 
the only work which he ever executed—or perhaps it might even be said, 
which he deliberately planned—on so extensive a scale, it may be averred 
to have, more distinctly than anything else produced by him, begun a new 
era in the particular branch to which it belonged. To this fact witness 
is borne, in no hesitating terms, in the admirable preface with which Pertz, 
in 1843, introduced the ‘ Annales Imperii Occidentalis Brunsvicenses’ to 
that light of common day from which they had so long been kept con- 
cealed. The work possesses another kind of interest, whereof nothing 
more than a passing word need be said in the present connexion. These 
‘ Annales ’—not the ‘Annales Guelficae,’ which represent Scheidt’s recen- 
sion of Eckhardt’s elaboration of a merely secondary or concomitant 
portion of Leibniz’s labours, and which owed their prior appearance to 
George II’s candid preference for the glories of his own house—may be 
said to have been, both after his death and during his life, the Schmer- 
zenskind of Leibniz’s authorhood. Their production, for many years (as 
George I sarcastically expressed it) ‘ invisible,’ then rapid, and at the 
last again slow and halting, is but too closely connected with the long 
series of disappointments and indignities that attended-his personal 
career down to its painful close, and that reflect disagreeably enough 
on the character of the patronage exactingly extended to him by the head 
of the very house which his monumental work was designed in its own 
way to honour. 

So much it seemed not inappropriate to recall, without reviving the 
infandum dolorem of wrongs never to be redressed, because the reader of 
the present ‘ Correspondence,’ which practically reaches from 1708 to 
1716, might peradventure overlook the relation, in point of time, of the 
respective beginnings of the researches carried on by the two writers in 
the same field. Muratori was, in truth, from this point of view giovanissimo. 
in Leibniz’s eyes ; and one might perhaps wish that so great a man had 
been great enough to overlook the fact that unrevealed discoveries of his 
own were liable to being made over again. To be sure he had seriously 
begun his labours on the Guelphic origines at least as far back as 1687, 
and, after investigating them in Southern Germany, had in 1689 carried 
his researches into the Italian archives, and into those of Modena in 
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particular. Here it was that, after abandoning the untenable assumption 
of the descent of the house of Este from Charles the Great himself, he 
had convinced himself of its being traceable to the Frank count Bonifacius, 
who so chivalrously served Charles’s Guelph daughter-in-law, and thus 
found the historic starting-point of the great historic work over which he 
was to brood so long. And so in other matters. When, early in February 
1711, Muratori forwarded to him a series of dissertations on the father, on 
the grandfather, on the great-grandfather, and on the other ancestors of 
the margrave Albert Azzo (II) of Este (Azon qui et Albertus), the husband 
of the Guelph Cunigunda, and the father by her of the Bavarian duke 
Guelph IV, in the hope that Leibniz would publish them in company 
with the forthcoming second volume of his ‘ Scriptores Brunsviciensia 
illustrantes,’ he received a singularly cool reply. Leibniz had, or professed 
to have, excellent political scruples, with which he had inspired Bernstorff ; 
and he further hinted to the Italian scholar that he had long since been in 
possession of towt ce que vous avez tiré de Puccinelli, d’ Ughelli, de Mar- 
garini, de Campé, de Florentini, de Cosmo della Rena, de Gamurrini, de 
Bély, de Blondel, et aussi ce que vous avez tiré della Vangadizza, ow 
j wi été moi-méme en personne. Cependant vous avez, joint a cela, quantité 
de belles notices, &c. This quotation illustrates the tone of part, but 
part only, of this correspondence, so far as Leibniz is concerned; and it 
occasionally reaches a greater degree of bitterness (see the letter dated 25 
April, 1716, with its more liberally conceived postscript of 80 April follow- 
ing). In justice to Leibniz, whose rather querulous tone may seem to 
contrast not altogether favourably with the eager enthusiasm of his cor- 
respondent, it might be well to refer, in connexion with Signor Campori’s 
volume, to Pertz’s account in the well-known preface already cited of 
the continuity of Leibniz’s historical labours, both those of a wider, and 
those of a special or genealogical scope, and to Dr. Bodemann’s interest- 
ing and instructive record of Leibniz’s ‘ Sketches for his Annals,’ 1691 
and 1692 (‘ Zeitschrift des historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen,’ Jahrg. 
1885). I may add that on pp. 195-202 of the same scholar’s valuable 
‘ Briefwechsel des G. W. Leibniz in der K. 6. Bibliothek zu Hannover’ 
will be found a complete calendar of so much of the correspondence 
published by Signor M. Campori as is derived from the all but inexhaustible 
Leibnitian stores preserved on the banks of the Leine. Signor M. Campori 
has, however, largely supplemented these from the ‘ Archivio Soli-Muratori’ 
and the ‘ State Archives at Modena,’ from his own collection of manu- 
scripts, and from printed works, among which is the tribute by Signor J. 
Campori to the two historians, composed on the occasion of the unveiling 
of Muratori’s statue at Modena in 1853. For reasons at which I have 
sufficiently hinted, and on which Signor M. Campori has touched with good 
taste in his own preface, it was desirable that the other side of the page 
(so to speak) should be made more distinctly known. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to advert to the illustration once 
more furnished by this interesting volume, of the intimate connexion 
between the political disputes and jealousies of the’ period to which this 
correspondence belongs, and the researches on which it turns. Indeed 
(since the first letter in the present recuetl might without inconvenience 
have been omitted), it may be said that the literary intimacy between 
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Leibniz and Muratori was originally due to Modenese diplomacy in the 
persons of Counts Bergomi and de Giannini at London and Vienna, 
seconded by the Hanoverian Baron (afterwards Count) von Huldenberg 
at the latter court, with the leverage of the family pride of the Empress 
Amalia, the daughter of John Frederick of Hanover, the first patron of 
Leibniz among the members of the house of Liineburg. Their immediate 
purpose was to take udvantage of the independent attitude assumed, in 
contrast to that of his father Leopold I, by the emperor Joseph I, in order 
to press the claims of the house of Este upon the duchy of Ferrara, 
annexed to the papal dominions more than a century before by Pope 
Clement VIII. The house of Modena had never abandoned these claims, 
and in the great seal of Queen Mary Beatrice may be seen the armorial 
insignia of the lost duchy. The imperial occupation of Commachio in 
May 1708 attested the willingness of the Emperor Joseph to listen to 
the Modenese inspirations, as to which Signor J. Campori published some 
interesting evidence as far back as 1878 (see Brosch, ‘ Geschichte des 
Kirchenstaates,’ ii. 42, note). The dispute, which was further complicated 
by the question as to whether Commachio itself was an imperial or a 
papal fief, outlasted the situation which had favoured its revival, and 
indeed outlasted the life of Leibniz, whom it had from the first been 
thought expedient to interest in it. But while Muratori’s official appetite 
had been whetted by this conflict with the papal pamphleteers, and had 
encouraged him in the advancement of more extensive claims connected 
with his studies in the antiquities of the house of Este, political reasons 
contributed to Leibniz’s unwillingness to espouse them as joint spokesman 
of the interests of both lines of the descendants of Azon qui et Albertus. 
An examination of these reasons evidently belongs to a different branch 
of historical studies than that on which this ‘ Correspondence,’ and the 
genealogical dissertations of Muratori reprinted in it, primarily throw 


light. A. W. Warp. 


France wnder the Regency. By J. B. Perxins. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 


More than half of this book is devoted to a sketchy review of French 
history between the death of Mazarin and that of Louis XIV. The 
remainder deals with a period which affords scope for original treatment 
and fresh research, and concerning which many of the views currently 
held stand in need of some modification. But the reader who looks to 
this book for an adequate judgment on the importance of the regency as 
anticipating some of the ideas of 1789, as the one period when a serious 
attempt at reform was made while it was yet time, or on the effects 
of Law’s operations upon the commerce and agriculture of France, is 
doomed to disappointment; he will find abundance of originality, but 
a lack of the historic sense. Mr. Perkins writes history in the style 
of the new journalist, and combines inaceuracy of detail with perversity 
of view: he is consumed by a Quixotic zeal for tilting at whatever 
established opinions he comes across, but the effectiveness of his on- 
slaughts is seriously impaired by an unerring choice of the most impreg- 
nable positions to attack and of weapons least suited for his purpose. 

It has been commonly agreed that William ITI was mainly in the right in 
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attempting to make the succession of a Bourbon to the undivided possessions 
of the Spanish monarchy an impossibility ; but, according to Mr. Perkins, 
the whole policy was a colossal blunder. ‘ Even if Philip,’ he writes, ‘had 
been left to enjoy in peace the entire Spanish inheritance, neither the 
liberties nor the prosperity of England and the United Provinces would 
have been endangered. William’s: mistake was that of his contempo- 
raries when they believed that if the sovereigns of France and Spain were 
united in blood they would necessarily be united in policy. The history 
of those countries shows how unimportant are the ties of kith and 
kin. . . . Louis XV was the nephew of Philip V, and four years after 
the peace of Utrecht France was engaged in a war with Spain. The 
relationship between the kings of Spain and France in the eighteenth 
century was no closer than it had been in the seventeenth, and it had as 
little influence upon their policy ’ (pp. 268-9). This passage is character- 
istic of Mr. Perkins, and it would not be easy to construct one containing 
more flagrant misrepresentations. The instance quoted of the war 
between France and Spain is fallacious, because it took place when 
Orleans and not Louis XV ruled France, and the interests of the two 
were diametrically opposed; the policy of Spain, moreover, was directed 
not by Philip V, but by Elisabeth Farnese and Alberoni. On the other 
hand Spaniard and Frenchman fought together against the Austrian in 
Italy during the wars of the Polish and Austrian successions, and against 
England during the seven years’ war and the war of American indepen- 
dence ; with the one exception mentioned France and Spain did not once 
fight against each other until the revolution. Indeed, the most prominent 
feature in European relations of the eighteenth century is the close 
alliance between France and Spain against England. The relationship 
between the kings of the two countries may have been no closer than in 
the seventeenth century, but it was different in kind, being one of blood, 
not one of marriage. Again, were the various pactes de famille no menace 
to English prosperity ? and if they were a menace under the actual cir- 
cumstances, what might they not have been had France and Spain 
retained unimpaired the possessions they held before the Spanish succes- 
sion wars? But Mr. Perkins is at least consistent, and practises only 
what he preaches. ‘ The history of the century,’ he says (p. iii), ‘ naturally 
divides itself into epochs, any one of which can be studied by those who 
so desire, without any necessary reference to the others,’ and his own 
researches appear to have stopped short at the close of the regency. 

No less partial is the estimate of Alberoni; he is charged with being 
a dreamer and exhibiting gross incompetency. The whole responsibility 
for the war with France is thrown upon him, on the ground that Philip V 
was incapable of insisting upon any measure whatever, as if his wife were 
liable to the same reproach. It is a fair test of the value of Mr. Perkins’s 
view of Alberoni that he never once quotes Keene, and relies almost exclu- 
sively upon the reports of the French ambassadors, who naturally regarded 
Alberoni as their arch-enemy, and not one of whom, as Noailles confessed, 
had taken the trouble to make himself acquainted with the Spanish cha- 
racter and interests. Mr. Perkins’s admiration is reserved for Dubois, 
between whom and Alberoni he considers that there can be no comparison. 
The abbé’s policy of peace at ary price and subservience to England is 
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defended on the ground that the subsequent wars with England cost 
France her foreign empire, an argument which curiously perverts the fact 
that this very policy of Dubois and his successors, by allowing the French 
navy to rot, and by neglecting Dupleix and La Bourdonnais, was one of 
the chief factors in England’s success. These are a few instances of 
Mr. Perkins’s perversity of view ; the book abounds in obiter dicta which 
call for confirmation or explanation, and receive none. We are told, for 
instance, that ‘ religious belief was defined with a narrowness that would 
have been extreme in the age of Thomas Aquinas’ (p. 10). Mr. Perkins 
moreover uses constructions to which we are not accustomed on this side 
of the Atlantic, and presents us with such expressions as ‘ Louis wrote 
Tallard to insist that England,’ &c. (p. 257); but even American rules of 
spelling will scarcely justify ‘ cardinal del Judice ’ or ‘ Casal.’ 
A. F. Ponuarp. 


La Fin d’une Société. Le Duc de Lauzun et la Cour Intime de Louis XV. 
Par Gaston Maveras. (Paris: Plon. 1893.) 


THE frontispiece of this handsome volume is a charming portrait of the- 
Duke de Lauzun (as he afterwards was called) at an age which may even 

in his case be confidently described as one of innocency. In other respects 

the book offers little that is new, in spite of the rather pretentious additional 

title which, like one of Balzac’s or M. Zola’s novels, it wears on its front, 

and which seems to imply that it is a kind of contribution to the social 

philosophy of history. There is, no doubt, an introductory chapter on 

the condition of manners during the latter half of the eighteenth century; 

but such strength as it possesses lies in its anecdotage, which has no very 

original flavour. M. Maugras has a theory that in the good society of his 

favourite age the license permitted to speech did not extend to gesture ; 

and one feels disposed to trust him so far. The favourite amusements of 

country life among des gens de trés bonne compagnie et d’un ton excellent 

appear to have included practical jokes which would assuredly have 

appeared hazardous even to the fancy of Theodore Hook. And, from a. 
comparative point of view, I have small doubt but that the best French 

society of the period was not very appreciably in advance of the best 

English, which Paris and Versailles were apt to welcome in its most 

dishevelled specimens. On this opinion Lauzun’s ‘ Memoirs’ offer a. 
sufficient commentary, inasmuch as he was intimate with the worst best 

society in both countries. 

As for the body of the book, its purpose seems to be to carry on the 
empty story of Lauzun’s dissolute life during its least interesting period, 
with such excursions, digressions, and illustrations as the editor can find 
occasion. for, and with a constant powdering of his text from the inex- 
haustible handbooks of gossip bearing the names of the Prince de Ligne, 
Madame du Deffant, and Horace Walpole. After the death of Louis XV, 
owing (if the ‘Memoirs’ are to be believed) to the paradoxical character 
of Lauzun’s relations with Queen Marie Antoinette, and owing still more 
to the fact that he was a ruined man, the variety of his adventures 
becomes extraordinary, and they form more or less a part of the general 
history of his age. But during the period covered by the volume before 
us, they merely formed part of its chronique scandaleuse. Even in those 
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portions of M. Maugras’ narrative, which in its general method recalls 
(with certain differences) that of the late Dr. Doran, Lauzun is only an 
incidental figure. He had little or nothing to do, except as a sympatheti- 
cally interested previous acquaintance, with the rise of Madame du Barry, 
or with the downfall of Choiseul which was its (no doubt indirect) conse- 
quence ; and though with the rest of society he helped to convert the 
dismissed minister’s exile at Chanteloup into a defiance to the court, his 
chief pre-occupation there was probably the ‘insupportable effort’ made 
to induce him to fall in love with his wife. And least of all had he a con- 
scious share in those anticipations of a new régime to which more 
incidental passages in this volume than can here be noted loudly testify. 
M. Maugras has slightly added from original sources to Lauzun’s 
account of the final overthrow of the independence of Corsica by its 
French deliverers; but, on the whole, the exigencies of book-making 
must be held accountable for the revival of the disreputable book, some- 
thing like the half of which forms the substance of the present volume. 
Concerning the question of the genuineness of the ‘ Memoirs’ of the Duc 
de Lauzun, M. Maugras has nothing (so far as I can observe) to add to 
the arguments urged in its favour by M. L. Lacour in his introduction to 
the edition of 1858, and he has not even thought it worth his while to 
reproduce these arguments with the same completeness. The chief among 
them appears to be the authenticity of the narrative itself, as controlled 
from other sources. I am unable to offer an opinion worth putting on 
paper with regard to a question which accepted authorities appear to have 
summarily decided. A characteristic product of their age and its ‘ society’ 
these ‘ Memoirs’ certainly are, with their very strong dash of Casanova, 
and their almost more ‘ unsupportable ’ touch of Jean-Jacques ; with their 
amalgam of the grand seigneur, the squire of dames and the braggart 
absolute, from which those who will may extract whatsoever grains of 
gold are contained in it. For my part, although no admirer of Lauzun, 
I prefer his ‘ Memoirs,’ of which he is at all events the undisputed hero, 
to M. Maugras’ attempt to present him, in the least heroic part of his 
career, under the less winning aspect of a type. A. W. Warp. 


Captain Cook’s Journal during his first Voyage round the World made 
in H. M. Bark ‘ Endeavour,’ 1768-71. A literal transcription of the 
original MSS. Edited by Captain W. J. L. Warton, R.N., F.R.S., 
Hydrographer of the Admiralty. (London: Elliot Stock. 1898.) 


Ir is surely a remarkable coincidence that just as we have been cele- 
brating the fourth centenary of Columbus’s first voyage, we should receive 
Captain Cook’s journal of his first voyage, a voyage which, more perhaps 
than any other except that of Columbus, has affected the history of the 
world and the destiny of nations. It is curious too that this journal should 
now be published for the first time. On the conclusion of the voyage 
a copy of it was put into the hands of Dr. Hawkesworth, who, after the 
manner of his time, and for the handsome honorarium of £6,000, hashed 
it, mingled it with a similar hash of the journals of Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Banks and of Dr. Solander, and so produced the elaborate quartos 
which we all know. It is only now, 120 years later, that it has been 
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happily suggested to the hydrographer of the admiralty to bring out the 
real thing, the actual journal, as it was written under Cook’s direction, 
from his own notes and corrected by his own hand. 

Captain Wharton has described the manuscripts from which he has had 
to work. There are, he tells us, three copies of the journal. 1. A copy 
sent home to the admiralty from Batavia, which ends abruptly on 23 or 
in civil time 22 Oct. 1770, a few days after the arrival of the ‘ Endeavour’ 
at that port. 2. The copy brought to the admiralty by Cook himself on 
his return, which contains the whole voyage. The entry for 24 Oct. 
1770 runs: ‘In the p.m. (that is, in the afternoon of the 23rd) I went 
up to Town in order to put on board the first Dutch Ship that sails, a 
pacquet for the Admiralty containing a copy of my Journal, a Chart of the 
South Sea, another of New Zealand and one of the East Coast of New 
Holland.’ 38. A copy now in the possession of the Queen, which Captain 
Wharton thinks was written out for George III, ‘who took great interest 
in the voyage.’ It ends on 10 Oct. 1770, the actual day of reaching 
Batavia. 

The history of these copies is interesting. No. 1 Captain Wharton 
supposes to have been appropriated by Sir Philip Stephens, the secretary 
of the admiralty. This is extremely probable. From Pepys to Croker, 
it was the pleasant way of secretaries of the admiralty to appropriate 
papers, or—which came to the same thing—to take them home to read 
them there more at leisure, and forget to bring them back. In this way 
hundreds of important documents have been lost, and scores have 
wandered away from their legitimate abode, to be caged in different known 
or unknown collections throughout the kingdom. This ‘ Stephens’ copy 
continued in Sir Philip’s family till 1868, when it was bought by Mr. 
Cosens. In 1890 it was again sold to Mr. John Corner, who, as an 
enthusiastic admirer of Captain Cook, determined that it ought to be 
published. Mr. Corner unfortunately died before the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made, and it was left for his son to complete them, with 
the result that the journal now appears, ably edited, and beautifully printed. 
No. 2, the perfect copy brought home by Cook, is now again in the 
possession of the admiralty, ‘though in some unexplained manner it was 
absent for some years, and was only recovered by the exertions of Mr. W. 
Blakeney, R.N.,’ who, some twenty years ago, was a civil assistant in the 
hydrographic office. It would have been interesting if Captain Wharton 
could have gratified our natural curiosity as to where the manuscript was 
during its absence, and how Mr. Blakeney retrieved it. Borrowed and 
not returned is the probable explanation of a loss that was fortunately 
only temporary. 

These two copies are both in the handwriting of Richard Orton, the 
ship’s clerk. It is from No. 1, now Mr. Corner’s, that the book has been 
printed; No. 2 supplying the concluding portion after 23 Oct. 1770. 
‘No autograph journal is, so far as is known, in existence, but some rough 
original must have been kept, as both copies bear internal evidence of 
having been written up after the lapse of an interval after the events 
described.’ One proof is that whereas Botany Bay was at first called by 
Cook Stingray Bay, the name Botany Bay not being adopted till ‘ after 
Banks had examined his collection and found all his plants new to science,’ 
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both 1 and 2 call it Botany Bay from the first mention. The proof of 
precedence is as clear. ‘The name “New South Wales” was not 
bestowed without much consideration, and apparently at one stage New 
Wales was the appellation fixed upon, for in Mr. Corner’s copy it is so 
called throughout, whereas the admiralty copy has “ New South Wales.” 
It would therefore seem that about the period of the discrepant accounts, 
Mr. Corner’s copy was first made, and that Cook, in the Admiralty copy, 
which for this part is fuller, revised the wording of his description of this 
very critical portion of the voyage.’ ‘ From the 13th to the 19th August, 
1770,’ Captain Wharton says, ‘ the language in Mr. Corner’s copy of the 
Journal is quite different from that of the admiralty and the Queen’s, 
though the occurrences are the same. From internal evidences it 
appears that Mr. Corner’s copy was at this period the first written up, 
and that Cook amended the phrases in the other fair copies.’ 

The interest of the journal is unquestionable, but it is mainly literary ; 
the facts remain as we have known them in the pages of Hawkesworth ; 
or rather, as Captain Wharton has pointed out, many of the facts and 
observations recorded by Hawkesworth are not mentioned by Cook ; they 
are the contribution of Banks or Solander. But as a matter of style, the 
simple narrative of Cook is by much superior to the ponderous verbosity 
of Hawkesworth. Captain Wharton’s notes, too, are just what they 
should be, long enough and not too long, sufficiently numerous but not 
too numerous. On one point alone a difference of opinion may be possible. 
The transcription, as stated on the title-page, is ‘literal,’ or rather is 
intended to be literal; for no human patience or care could compel a 
modern printer to follow exactly Mr. Orton’s orthographic vagaries, and 
from the extract in facsimile facing page 76 it is clear that this particular 
printer has not done so. Mr. Orton’s ‘Docter,’ for instance, appears 
as ‘Doctor ;’ and a word that, in the facsimile, appears as ‘Contach’ is 
printed ‘Contact.’ It may, however, be doubted whether to attain the 
relative degree of success was worth the trouble that it must have cost. The 
spelling, good or bad, of Cook himself might have some little biographical 
interest, which certainly does not belong to the blunders of an obscure 
and illiterate clerk. With all their faults, Dr. Hawkesworth’s volumes 
have at least the merit of showing that neither Orton’s spelling nor his 
lavish use of capitals was recognised in 1773. J. K. LAvGHTon. 


The Life of Thomas Paine.” By Moncurr Dante Conway. 
(New York & London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1892.) 


A curious and malignant fate follows Thomas Paine in the persons of 
his biographers. First of all he fell into the hands of Chalmers (Francis 
Oldys), who made almost every statement an opportunity for insinuation 
against him, and last of all he has been championed by Mr. Moncure 
Conway, who seems to identify praise of his hero with denunciation of 
everybody else. It is difficult to decide which method is more likely to 
damage Paine’s character, for both are easy of detection, while an indict- 
ment against all the people with whom he fell out seems even more unjusti- 
fiable than an indictment against Paine himself. The pages of the book 
read alm ost like a sacrificial procession in which Mr. Conway leads up repu- 
tation after reputation to sacrifice before the shrine of his idol. Yet had 
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Mr. Conway proved or even investigated his charges against his hero’s 
contemporaries, their introduction into this biography would(not be wholly 
unjustifiable. But into serious historical investigation he seems strangely 
unwilling to venture. Let us take, for instance, the references to the 
younger Pitt. The more vague changes may be passed over. Of specific 
accusations some few illustrations may be given. Pitt, Mr. Conway tells 
us, died ‘ crushed under disclosures in the impeachment of Lord Melville.’ 
Of course in the case of an historical work the blunder as to the date of Lord 
Melville’s impeachment, which took place after and not before Pitt’s death, 
would be serious in itself. The vote of censure in the House of Commons 
and the impeachment in the Lords were two different matters. Here it 
is of importance when taken in conjunction with the assertion that the 
disclosures were in some sense the cause of Pitt’s death. What dis- 
closures? From the language of the paragraph one would imagine that 
Pitt himself was implicated and proved to be implicated in criminal 
dishonesty and died heartbroken at the dishonour with which he was 
covered. On the contrary, Melville was censured for gross irregularities 
and on a charge of malversation, of which, however, he was acquitted on 
impeachment by large majorities; while Pitt, grieved though he was at 
the vote of censure on his friend for action in a department with which he 
personally had nothing to do, died from the progress of a well-ascertained 
physical disorder aggravated by his terrible anxiety and unremitting toil 
on behalf of his country. In another passage we meet the statement 
that in his budget of 1792 ‘ Pitt was suspected of stealing Paine’s thunder.’ 
This enigmatical utterance means that Paine himself accused Pitt of 
copying his budget scheme from a book of his own which was not 
published at the time. This trifling obstacle Paine explains away by 
pointing out that the work in question had been in the hands of Chapman, 
the printer for George Chalmers, who was a government employé. It 
seems incredible that before his reiteration of this assertion Mr. Conway 
should not have compared Paine’s belated pamphlet with Mr. Pitt’s scheme. 
But it is equally incredible that after such a comparison any one should 
have, as it were, backed the bill. These will serve as instances of the 
accusation levelled against Pitt, and, we must add, of the peculiar nature 
of the evidence which Mr. Conway deems justification for advancing them. 

Equal illustrations of looseness, inaccuracy, and credulity are afforded 
by the references to Burke, but there is one which for collective abuse stands 
alone. Mr. Conway informs us that, ‘near the end of Lord North’s 
administration, Burke brought in a bill which provided that a pension or 
annuity might be given without name, if under oath that it was not for 
the benefit of a member of the house of commons. Burke’s pension had 
been taken out under the name of another man; but, being under the 
necessity of mortgaging it, the real pensioner had to be disclosed to the 
mortgagee.’ This does not refer to the pension taken on retirement, but 
to one which Paine chose to allege that Burke took in this tortuous manner. 
Of the truth of his admittedly hearsay tale even Paine does not attempt to 
offer any evidence. Few statesmen can have passed through public life 
without encountering charges as scurrilous and as discredited as this. 
Curious as are Paine’s public ethics, Mr. Conway improves on his master. 
He adds: ‘This disclosure, though not disproved, is passed over silently by 
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most historians. Nevertheless, it was probably that which ended Burke’s 
parliamentary career. Two years later, at the age of sixty-two, he retired 
with an accumulation of pensions, given at the king’s request, amounting 
to 8,700/. per annum. His reputation had been built up on his supposed 
energy in favour of economy. The sécret and illegal pension (1,500/.) 
cast light on his sudden coalition with Lord North, whom he once proposed 
to impeach as a traitor.’ Of the five statements contained in this re- 
markable paragraph one alone is true, and that might be amended. It 
might read, for instance, as follows: ‘This accusation, made without 
either proof or show of probability, is passed over by most historians.’ 
With regard to the rest, the causes of Burke’s retirement are too well 
known to require restatement; his age in 1794 was not sixty-two; 
his reputation had a somewhat wider basis than his critic thinks; 
lastly, neither the calumny nor the insinuation based on it is supported 
by any evidence. Surely Mr. Conway knows that a charge such as this 
must be proved to the very hilt and substantiated in every detail. Into 
the further charges against these and other public men we cannot enter. 
The examples given of the method chosen and approved by the author 
will satisfy most readers, save the few who are anxious to gauge the 
extent to which his prejudices carry him. These few must be referred to 
the book, which for reckless mud-slinging is probably unexcelled, 

Mr. Conway has not given us a piece of genuine critical study on 
Paine’s philosophy and position; nor has he supplied his readers with 
the means of estimating his character and his relations with his contem- 
poraries, for the simple reason that everything that Paine says is assumed 
to be true, and every one who opposed him is assumed to be wicked. What 
he has done is to print a good many of Paine’s letters, some of which are 
of considerable importance, and to supplement them with several new 
facts about Paine’s life. It is a misfortune that, for reasons indicated 
above, his readers cannot place the invariable reliance on these which they 
might wish. This is the more to be regretted because Mr. Conway’s own 
aim is the reinstatement of Paine in his position of historical importance. 
It is, however, impossible to avoid the conclusion that he would have been 
more successful had he been more moderate in his claims and less of a 
partisan in the method in which he tries to enforce them. That Paine had 
a great influence none can doubt, that he was honest in intention ought not 
to be called in question ; but a perusal of the letters and sayings recorded 
in these volumes only serves to endofse the opinion which the study of his 
works raises, that he would have been greater and of more importance but for 
two defects—conceit and the lack of that historical sense of fitness which 
distinguishes the statesman from the politician. E. C. K. Gonner. 


Le Culte de la Raison et de l' Etre Swpréme. Par F. A. AuARD. (Paris: 
Alean. 1892.) 

Biudes et Lecons sur la Révolution Francaise. Par F.A. Autarp. (Paris: 
Alcan. 1893.) 


Wuat account is the historian to give of two strange attempts to found a 
new religion in France in 1793 and 1794? Are they to be referred to the 
wild aberrations of revolutionary enthusiasm, which took no account of 
past or future, of expediency or inexpediency? Were they the result of 
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certain well-defined tendencies of thought, flowing in one case from Diderot 
and the encyclopedists, in the other from Rousseau and the sentimental 
deists? Or was the chief factor in these two movements political 
antagonism against the clergy, which was in turn the consequence of the 
great war? Or are none of these hypotheses exclusively true? Was 
the gospel according to Chaumette partly referable to the encyclopedia, 
partly to the lust after church plate, partly to a light-headed wish to be 
piquant, partly to the political desire to play an ultra-revolutionary card, 
partly to the patriotic feeling that the clergy were traitors, agents of Pitt 
and of Coburg, whether they lived in the Ardéche or the Section Filles 
St. Thomas, the Quartier St. Genevieve or the Bocage ? 

M. Aulard is a revolutionary politician and a skilled and learned 
searcher of archives. While his facts are always interesting and generally 
new, his theories should always be received with caution. The two 
volumes before us are no exceptions to this rule. In the first he has 
explored a number of departmental and municipal archives, especially 
those of the south-west, where the religion of reason was enforced with 
the greatest violence, and it is hardly necessary to say that the work is 
scholarly and constitutes a material addition to our knowledge of the 
period. M. Aulard, however, does not content himself with stating facts. 
An admirer of the French revolution and all its works, he has a theory 
which is highly favourable to all parties concerned. ‘I hope,’ he writes, 
‘that this historical essay will show in the worship of reason and of the 
Supreme Being, not only a philosophical and religious attempt, without 
root in the past of France, and without connexion with events, but a 
necessary, nay a political consequence of the state of war, into which the 
revolution had been thrown by the resistance of the ancien régime against 
the new Spirit.’ Do M. Aulard’s own facts establish this thesis? In the 
first place he admits that the ‘dechristianisation ’ in Paris had been for 
the populace only un acte de gaminerie, which soon palled when it was 
found to involve heavy atheistic lectures at the sections. Then he admits 
that the Convention disliked it, that not more than half the conventionals 
could be induced to attend the feast of reason, that the two committees 
deplored it, and that the committee of general security actually arrested 
the deputies of Mennecy, ‘who came, armed with church plate, to abjure 
their superstitions in the capital ; in other words that the cult of reason 
was discountenanced by all the men who were guiding the course of affairs 
and organising resistance to the foreigner. M. Aulard indeed points out 
—and the observation is valuable—that the movement against Christianity 
was more serious in the provinces, especially in the south-west where 
catholicism was strong. We think, however, that he oversteps the limits 
of his own evidence in holding that the movement arose from a sense 
that the priest was politically dangerous. No doubt political motives were 
operative, but the decree of Fouché at Nevers and that of Dartigoeyte and 
Cavaignac in the department of Gers lay no particular stress on the 
political misdoings of the priest, the ‘ Journal of Chanteau’ is philosophical 
rather than opportunist, and Monestier, ex-priest and commissary of the 
convention at Pau, enlarges rather on the follies than on the dangers of 
catholicism. We are inclined then to think from a study of M. Aulard’s 
own facts that the movement was not all so simple as he thinks. That 
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the priest was under suspicion as a reactionary was no doubt true, but 
a certain weight must be allowed to the speculative atheism and deism of 
the times, to the caprice of melancholic or boisterous people, whose heads 
were turned by the possession of power, and something too to the vulgar 
lust after church plate, and the delights of mere iconoclasm. 

M. Aulard’s ‘Etudes et Legons’ are lectures which he delivered as 
Professor of the History of the French Revolution at the Faculté des Lettres 
of Paris. The lectures (with the exception of the inaugural lecture on the 
bibliography of the subject) deal with a number of special points, and are 
based upon original research at the archives. In all of them M. Aulard 
displays his thorough familiarity with the literature of the period, in three 
of them he makes important contributions to general history. In Lecture 
IV (Le Club des Jacobins sous la Monarchie) M. Aulard demonstrates 
that the society was monarchical though liberal right up to September 
1792. In Lecture VII (Les Comptes de Danton) he attempts, and the 
attempt is successful, to vindicate Danton from Madame Roland’s accusa- 
tion that he never sent in his accounts to the convention. The facts of the 
matter seem to be as follows. On 28 Aug. 1792 the assembly decreed 
(1) that one million for extraordinary expenses, (2) that one million for 
secret expenses should be put at the disposition of the council. On 8 Sept. 
the executive council decrees that as the minister of foreign affairs has a 
sufficient sum at his disposal already, the two million should be paid in 
equal shares of 400,000 to the five other ministers. Danton resigned on 
6 Oct., and on that day Cambon stated that 408,882 livres had been 
already spent, and that of these Danton had spent 300,000, and Danton 
admits that he has spent this sum, 200,000 in secret, and near 100,000 
in extraordinary expenses. Did Danton ever account for this three 
hundred thousand? Did he really spend all of it? M. Aulard’s answer 
is quite satisfactory. In the first place he has discovered Danton’s account 
submitted to the convention 6 Oct. of the amount spent by him under 
the heading of extraordinary expenses, from which it appears that out of 
the 100,000 livres he has spent 68,684, leaving a balance of 31,816. In 
the second place he has discovered a letter written on 7 Nov. 1792 by 
four members of the executive council to the president of the convention, 
from which it appears (1) that Danton submitted a detailed account not 
only of his extraordinary but of his secret expenses to the provisional 
executive committee on 6 Oct.; (2) that after a report of each of the 
ministers it was determined not to enter the accounts of the secret 
expenses on the register of the council. This last fact completely explains 
the Girondin legend. Roland had not attended the council when the 
accounts were submitted to it, but he had searched the registers of the 
council and found nothing. He concluded that no accounts had been 
submitted at all, and that Danton’s story was a political figment. M. 
Aulard goes on to show that Danton probably did not spend more than 
233,374 livres, 68,684 under the head of extraordinary and 164,690 livres 
under the head of secret expenditure, most of which went to pay the fifty- 
four commissioners who were sent into the provinces. Only one doubt 
occurs to us concerning these calculations. Cambon, speaking on 10 Oct., 
says that Roland had spent 23,000 livres in ‘extraordinary expenses.’ 
Roland, sending in his accounts on 19 Oct, 1792, declares that he has spent 
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48,425 in extraordinary and 51,200 in secret expenses. M. Aulard, adding 
the last-named sums to the gums spent by Servan and Claviére before 10 
Oct., is able to diminish Danton’s share of the 408,882 livres considerably. 
But does not this assume that Roland spent nothing between the 10th 
and the 19th? However, this is an unimportant point, and does not 
substantially affect the conclusion. 

In Lecture IX (Les Responsabilités de Carnot) M. Aulard holds that 
Carnot must be held fully responsible with Robespierre for the measures 
of the Terror. He not only signs but writes the decree of 9 Sept. 1798, 
condemning Generals Leigonyer and Quétineau ; he signs the decree for 
the arrest of Danton, though two members of the committee refused to 
do so; he with seven others signs the decree for the arrest of Lucile 
Desmoulins; his name appears in the decree for the arrest of Chaumette, 
and he contributes to send Victor de Broglie to the scaffold. Of the other 
lectures, Lecture X (Une Gazette Militaire de l’an Il), describing La 
Soirée du Camp, an official journal started by Carnot for the use of the 
army, and Lecture XI (La Presse officieuse sous la Terreur) strike us as 
the most novel and interesting. It is a curious indication of the timidity 
of the great committee that it was not only afraid openly to encourage its 
own official paper, but actually ordered it to change its name from the 
Feuille de Salut Public to something less compromising. In conclusion 
we venture very humbly to offer two criticisms. They concern M. 
Aulard’s particular star Danton and Lecture VIII (La Statue de Danton). 
M. Aulard says: Il avait fait tout le possible pour prévenir les massacres. 
Ought not so startling a statement to have been supported by some 
evidence ? Again he disposes indignantly of the charge that Danton was 
ever in the pay of the court. These accusations are the cancans pos- 
thumes de Mirabeau, de Mme. Roland, de Brissot, de la Fayette. We 
submit that the evidence on this point is too weighty to be dismissed with 
a gesture. Putting aside Moleville, who was, however, in an excellent 
position for knowing the destination of the sums expended by the court, 
we have Mirabeau’s allusion on 10 March 1791 (‘Correspondance de 
Mirabeau et la Marck,’ iii. 82) to the trente mille livres de Danton, which 
requires no little refutation. Further, Dr. Robinet’s evidence that Danton’s 
private fortune did not vary much during the revolution is quite consistent 
with the hypothesis that he took the money of the court and spent it in 
furthering his own projects. This we suspect to have been the case. 


H. A. L. FisHer. 


Documents relating to Ireland, 1795-1804. Edited by J. T. GuuBert. 
(Dublin: Joseph Dollard. 1893.) 


Mr.’ GILBERT has done so much in the past for Irish- history that it is 
difficult to express oneself freely in regard to the present volume. Setting 
aside two documents of no value whatever, and only published apparently 
because they are in Mr. Gilbert’s possession, the volume consists of, 
(1) an official account of the money expended by the treasury in detecting 
treasonable conspiracies from 21 Aug. 1797 to 28 March 1804; (2) some 
extracts from the Pelham correspondence preserved in the British Museum ; 
and (3) extracts from what Mr. Gilbert strangely describes as ‘ Papers 
by W. J. Mac Neven, New York, 1807,’ but which is nothing more or 
VOL. VIU.—NO. XXXxU. 3F 
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less than a reprint with omissions of Mac Neven’s well-known ‘ Pieces 
of Irish History.’ Of the account of secret service money, the interest 
of which has already been exhausted by Madden, Mr. Lecky, and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, it is sufficient to say that if it was worth printing, it was certainly 
worth editing. Properly edited, it might have formed a useful com- 
mentary on a curious episode in the history of Ireland ; but as it stands, 
it has neither interest nor value. The extracts from the Pelham papers, 
on the other hand, are such as to make us wish that the volume had been 
devoted entirely to a large selection from them. Pelham was secretary 
to the lord-lieutenant from 1795 to 1798, and his correspondence during 
that period and subsequently is both unusually copious and important. 
If variety was wanted, we should have been grateful for some of Bishop 
Percy’s letters to his wife during the rebellion, which possess a distinct 
literary as well as an historical value. It is useless, perhaps, to protest 
against Mr. Gilbert’s fancy for limited editions on superfine paper, but it 
is to be hoped that in subsequent volumes of his ‘ Historic Literature of 
Ireland’ he will show as much regard for what he prints as for how he 
prints it. R. Duntop. 


History of the United States; 1801-1817. By Henry Apams. (London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1891.) 


THE sixteen years with which Mr. Adams deals are those of Jefferson’s and 
Madison’s administrations. There is much of his work which is polemical, 
and polemical in matters where an ordinary critic follows the author 
with some difficulty. Most of it deals with that duel of commercial 
interests fought between Napoleon and successive English cabinets,’ a 
duel in which each combatant strove alternately to make the United 
States an ally and a victim. At every point one is met by general 
questions of principle which lie rather in the province of the international 
lawyer than of the historian, and by questions of detail where the writer’s 
accuracy could only be tested by a minute study of original documents. 
Mr. Adams is too earnest and convinced a patriot to maintain an 
attitude of severe impartiality in dealing with such questions. There is 
a slight tendency throughout to assume that there is a certain prima 
facie case in favour of his own country. He is somewhat apt to treat 
arrogance and injustice on the part of English public men as normal and 
typical, while the like failings when shown by Americans are instances of 
individual depravity. He quotes the reckless and shallow sayings of 
irresponsible English newspapers, as though they were a fair expression 
of English public opinion. How would it be with the United States if 
like measure were meted out to them? Indeed Mr. Adams is somewhat 
perilously fond ofthat method of treatment which personifies communi- 
ties and criticizes them accordingly. America and England are spoken of 
as if they had the fixed attributes and the moral responsibilities of 
individuals. Yet if Mr. Adams’s prepossessions are sometimes a little too 
manifest, they are hardly in excess of what was needful to insure a vigorous 
and sympathetic treatment of his subject. They may colour his con- 
clusions, they never lead to any suppression or distortion of his premises. 
Moreover if there is something of a tendency to deify ‘ America,’ there 
is very little of undue leniency to individual Americans. There is 
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throughout Mr. Adams’s work a refreshing freedom from vague panegyric. 
Indeed his whole tone is singularly restrained and critical, There are 
indeed{times when it is evident that Mr, Adams’s subject fails to rouse 
much interest, and when that, coupled with his obvious anxiety to present 
the whole question completely and exhaustively with all its limitations, 
leads to something very close akin to dulness. 

On the other hand when a character or episode happens to interest 
Mr. Adams, few writers can deal with it more graphically and effectively. 
Sometimes indeed the episode lies a little off the main track of the narrative, 
and one has to forgive the discursiveness of the narrative for its intrinsic 
merit. Such is the story of the revolt and overthrow of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, with its admirable parallel between the revolutionary despot of 
Hayti and the revolutionary despot of France. Nothing again could be 
better told than the dispute in the Bonaparte family over the sale of 
Louisiana, Napoleon raging and floundering in his bath, Joseph with 
saturated dress clothes, and Lucien (in delightful parody of eighteenth- 
century pedantry) declaiming quos ego, sed motos, while the terrified valet 
cowered on the floor, believing that he was looking on at a fratricidal 
tragedy which would end the Napoleonic dynasty. Mr. Adams again is 
fully as effective in his description of Burr’s conspiracy and of his accomplice 
and dupe, that delightful Irishman Blennerhassett, who explained to his 
gardener that Burr was to be king of Mexico, and was to be succeeded by 
his daughter, ‘the divine Theodosia,’ while her husband Allston was not 
to be content with the crown of a prince consort, but in his own words 
‘to wear one by a better title, by his deeds in council and in field.’ 

These are episodes. The main burden really of Mr. Adams’s book is 
the developement and triumph of democracy, the transition from the 
United States of Washington and Adams to the United States of Andrew 
Jackson. Mr. Adams makes no attempt to conceal the fact that his 
sympathies are with the democrats. At the same time no previous 
writer has brought out so fully the causes of that which is on the surface 
almost inexplicable, the total collapse of federalism. The federal party 
was strong, far stronger than its opponent, in the political ability of its 
individual members. It shone with the reflected glory of Washington’s 
name and of Hamilton’s great financial success. The sympathy of Jefferson 
with revolutionary France had discredited him with that very party whose 
sobriety and innate conservatism had made independence possible, the 
yeomen and traders of New England. Yet almost as soon as Washington 
had left the scene the edifice of federalism showed symptoms of decay, 
and within four years it was in ruins. Personal causes no doubt counted 
for much. Adams and Pickering were men fitted to mould the political 
creed of a community ; they were neither of them men fitted to give effect 
to that creed through the ordinary machinery of party politics. If the 
uncompromising man is to be a power in political life, it must be clear to 
all that he is sacrificing party to principle and not to egotism, and that 
was never quite clear in the case of Adams or Pickering. The same was 
true, though in a less degree, of Hamilton. He, indeed, would have 
saved his party from their most fatal error, their support of Burr against 
Jefferson for the presidency. The men who tried that manceuvre could 
never again with any effect stand before the world as champions of 
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political morality. The attempt was a clumsy imitation of what they 
most censured in their enemies. 

Mr. Adams, however, brings out other features of the conflict, apart 
from the personal character and tactics of individual politicians. He 
shows how the federalist party was wholly incapable of reading the signs 
of the times. The Jeffersonians’ dreams of the future may have been 
vague and in many ways unreal, the language in which they found expres- 
sion may have been bombastic. Yet underlying them were truths wholly 
ignored in the pessimistic jeremiads of otherwise intelligent federalists. 
Of these Mr. Adams quotes (p. 225) a good specimen from a speech made 
by Theodore Dwight at Newhaven. ‘We have now reached the con- 
summation of democratic blessedness. We have a country governed by 
blockheads and knaves; the ties of marriage with its felicities are severed 
and destroyed ; our wives and daughters are thrown into the stews; our 
children are cast into the world from the breast and forgotten ; filial piety 
is extinguished, and our surnames, the only mark of distinction among 
families, are abolished. Can the imagination paint anything more dreadful 
on this side hell?’ Such were the imaginings of federalism ; what men 
actually saw was a well-ordered peaceful community where life and 
property were safe, and where material prosperity was advancing by 
leaps and bounds. Can we wonder if a party which thus shut its eyes, 
and forced itself into a fool’s inferno, lost all hold of popular sympathy ? 

/ Not that there was not an element of truth, strangely distorted in 
form, underlying these prophecies. The disease was suppressed, not as 
the federalists imagined acute, but it was there. Jefferson was not 
undermining the foundations of domestic life and social morality ; he was 
giving the nation its first impulse on a downward course of political 
corruption. Moreover, if the federal party passed away, federal principles 
largely lived on, embodied in the policy of the democrats. Mr. Adams has 
pointed out very clearly and fairly how great a change came over the 
views of Jefferson as to the powers of the central government. The 
transformation of Madison from the moderate and cautious ally of 
Hamilton to the moderate and cautious supporter of Jefferson is indeed 
the outward symbol of a process which was largely at work. Much of the 
constructive federalist creed was absorbed into the common political faith 
of the nation. Mr. Adams, too, brings out fully the inestimable and ill- 
requited services of Albert Gallatin to the democratic party. He belonged 
to that class of politicians who tan make full use of party organisation 
without subscribing to the extravagances of a party creed or entangling 
themselves in the discreditable incidents of party warfare. His masterly 
finance was a needful condition of all that was best and all that was most 
popular in Jefferson’s administration. 

Mr. Adams also shows how a counter-process was going on; how in 
the days of the Hartford convention New England, the home and shrine of 
federalism, trembled on the verge of secession ; how federalist leaders 
cast aside all those general principles whereon their creed was based, and 
became by a strange inversion of parts the champions of state rights against 
a strong central government wielded by Jefferson’s successors. The incon- 
sistency of their attitude contributed even less to their downfall than its 
lack of patriotism. To embarrass a government that finds itself face to 
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face with an external foe is the one crime which in the long run brings 
its own inevitable punishment, and for which public opinion gives no 
absolution. The federalists were even more guilty of it in 1814 than 
Jefferson and the democratic sympathisers with France had been sixteen 
years earlier. 

On one point most impartial critics will probably think that Mr. 
Adams has been somewhat biassed by party loyalty. The Jeffersonian 
tradition has affected him, as the attractive personality of Jefferson affected 
contemporaries, and has strangely clouded his judgment on a most note- 
worthy and typical incident in Jefferson’s career. In 1798 a disreputable 
hack writer, one James Thompson Callender, of Scotch extraction, pub- 
lished a pamphlet attacking the federalists. He was fined and imprisoned 
for libel. When the democrats came in he asked for his reward, a 
government office, and was refused. Thereupon he published a string of 
charges against Jefferson’s private life and moral character, some false, 
nearly all exaggerated. One statement, however, was neither; Callender 
announced that Jefferson had paid him for writing the libellous pamphlet 
and had supplied him with material for it. Jefferson at once put forth a 
disclaimer. ‘No man,’ he wrote, ‘wished more to see his (Callender’s) 
pen stopped.’ Thereupon Callender produced a letter from Jefferson in 
which he had said, ‘1 thank you for the proof sheets you enclose me; 
such papers cannot fail to produce the best effects.’ This, according to 
Mr. Adams, was merely an instance of Jefferson’s ‘ kindly prevarication.’ 
‘To tell Callender that his book could not fail to produce the best effect 
was a way of hinting that it might do harm.’ In other words Jefferson 
wrote and spoke not English but Jeffersonese, a topsy-turvy language 
such as Alice may have heard behind the looking-glass. Surely Mr. 
Adams must see that to take this line of defence is admitting that his hero 
is no longer to be judged as a responsible being, amenable to the ordinary 
laws of human conduct. Mr. Adams seems to think it hard that 
Jefferson's error brought in a very modified form its appointed penalty. 
‘It annoyed and mortified him more than coarser men could understand 
to feel in the midst of his utmost popularity that large numbers of his 
worthiest fellow citizens, whose respect he knew himself to deserve, 
despised him as they did the vermin they trod upon.’ Most persons will 
think that ‘kindly prevarication’ only met with a small share of its ap- 
pointed penalty, and that a state of things where a leading politician could 
hire a bravo of the pen such as Callender and then disclaim him, without 
any loss of public confidence or esteem, would be neither a wholesome nor 
well-ordered one. 

Mr. Adams is not betrayed into any similar leniency in dealing with 
a later hero of democracy, Andrew Jackson. In his view the victor of 
New Orleans was a dashing backwoods fighter, ignorant and careless in 
matter of strategy, who owed his success to the incompetence of his 
English opponents, and his fame in some measure to the low standard of 
generalship which obtained among his countrymen. It cannot be said that 
Mr. Adams in this part of his book shows any special gifts as a military 
historian. His work is sober, careful, and intelligent. But there is little 
spirit or dramatic vigour in his description of details, nor any very com- 
prehensive insight in his description of the campaign as a whole. It is 
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not an inspiring task to dwell on the blunders of his countrymen, blunders 
only neutralised by the equal incapacity of their opponents. Mr. Adams 
has a more congenial task in telling of the naval successes of the United 
States, successes all the more honourable inasmuch as they were due not 
to superior organisation or efficient control, but to a uniformly high 
standard of individual courage and seamanship. J. A. Doyus. 


Repertorium iiber die in Zeit- und Sammelschriften der Jahre 1812- 
1890 enthaltenen Aufsditze und Mitteilungen schweizergeschicht- 
lichen Inhaltes. Von J. L. BRaNDsTETTER. (Basel: Geering. 1892.) 

SWITZERLAND possesses many historical societies, each with its organ, 

while other papers and periodicals frequently publish articles on matters 

relating to Swiss history. Some have also appeared in periodicals issued 
in the countries which border on Switzerland. The chief Swiss historical 
society, the Allgemeine Geschichtforschende Gesellschaft, having 
doubtless in view the immense accumulation of articles on Swiss history 
scattered far and wide, resolved to compile a catalogue of such papers. 

Herr Brandstetter, one of the leading historians of the Forest Cantons, 

undertook this very heavy task, and has carried it through in the short 

period of two and a half years. No fewer than 336 periodicals, mainly 

Swiss, have been ransacked for information, the list of titles alone 

covering thirteen pages. All articles, as far as possible, published be- 

tween 1812 (the year in which the society was founded) and 1890 have 
been calendared in a most minute fashion. A list of authors is added, 
and usefully supplements the main section of the work. This fills over 

400 pages, and is subdivided into three parts, dealing respectively with 

the pre-Roman, the Roman, and the medieval periods. The last-named 

is minutely subdivided under local, dynastic, ecclesiastical history, &c. 

This method is at first rather confusing, as it is not always easy to say at 

once under which head any special bit of information is to be sought, but 

doubtless this feeling will wear off when once one is used to the arrange- 
ment of the book. All entries are in chronological order under each head, 
though it seems as if a strict alphabetical scheme would have been more 
convenient. But one ought not to look a gift horse in the mouth, especially 
when, as in the present case, future writers will be spared infinite trouble 
in searching through countless periodicals. One particularly useful 
section is that in which all the isolated documents which have been 
printed here and there are calendared in chronological order. - Constant 
use only can prove the accuracy of the entries, and my experience 
hitherto has been most favourable. Would that some English writer 
would do the same for English history! The labour could not be greater 

than that of Herr Brandstetter, while the result would be useful to a 

far wider circle of students. Save by means of such catalogues, many 

excellent articles may be easily overlooked when working up some special 
point. W. A. B. Cooninar. 


The History of Early English Literature, being the history of English 
poetry from its beginnings to the accession of King Atlfred. By 
SroprorD A. Brooke. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1892.) 

Mr. Brooke has been able to localise a large and important section of our 

literature with high probability, and he has brought out clearly and well 
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the personality of Cynewulf. He has seen the weight and significance of 
the Celtic influences upon our older poetry, and throughout he has tried 
to realise the thought and feelings of its composers, and kept in mind the 
humanity and historical surroundings of workman and work. His trans- 
lations are unusually poetical, and aim at making the reader understand 
the peculiar tone and sentiment of the originals. Mr. Brooke, though he 
has read widely and wisely, does not pretend to the minute and special 
scholarship of an editor of texts ; hence textual cruces may have sometimes 
led him wrong in a minor point, or prevented him from taking full ad- 
vantage of his own sympathetic and critical faculties. But there is 
something to be learnt from his book even by a trained specialist, and it 
should surely help to convince those untamed Trojans who despise the 
researches upon which it is founded, and the texts upon which it is based, 
that there is material for thorough and invigorating study in early Teutonic 
poetry. Delicate judgment and keen appreciation are shown in the 
criticism of the Old English paraphrases of Latin originals; and the spirit 
in which these paraphrases were produced has never been better expressed 
and illustrated. An excellent example from the hymn, ‘ De Die Iudicii,’ 
Erubescet orbis lunae, sol et obscurabitur, 
Stellae cadent pallescentes. 


is worth citing : 


ponne weorped sunne sweart gewended 
On blédes hiw, séo de beorhte scan 

Ofer er-woruld elda bearnum ; 

Ména pet sylfe, pe er mon-cynne 

Nihtes lyhte, niper gehréosed ; 

And steorran sw4 some stredad of heofone 
purh 54 strongan lyft stormum Abedtne, 


The Celtic parallels to the Grendel story discovered and noted here 
(i. 121) are interesting, but do not prove, nor does Mr. Brooke suppose 
them to prove, that Beowulf's great adventure is copied from a Celtic 
source. The remarks on the spirit of personification, so strong in Shelley 
(and noticed by such various critics as Mr. Tylor, Mr. Sweet, and Mr. 
Symonds) and so powerful in the Riddle-Maker, are good and suggestive. 
The chapters on war and the sea in Old English poetry deserve study. 
Here is a striking passage and its comment. ‘It is just the sight a sailor 
coming toward land in the morning near Bamborough, for instance, 
would have seen from the sea—the plain, the city gates, the steep rock, 
the glittering tiles, the windswept walls.’ 


68 pet Dryhten forlét deg-candelle 

scire scinan; sceadu swe%erodon 

wonn under wolenum ; p& com wederes blest, 
hidor heofon leéma ofer hofu blican. 

Onwée pai wiges heard, wang sceaiwode ; 

fore burg-geatum beorgas stedpe 

hleodum hlifodon; ymbe harne stan 
tigel-fagan trafu torras stédon, 

windige weallas. 


The eleventh Riddle is rightly solved as the Barnacle, in spite of Prehn. 
Attractive is the hint of the Huns’ defeat in the lay of Elene being 
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composed with full memory of Penda’s overthrow, when the flooded river 
swept away the flying heathen in hapless rout— 


Wurdon heardingas 
wide té-wrecene ; sume Wig fornam 
sume unsdfte aldor generedon 
on pam hereside : sume healf-cwice 
flugon on festen and feore burgon 
efter stan-clifum stede weardedon 
ymb Daniubie ; sume Drenc fornam 
on lago-streame lifes xt ende— 


what time, as the old fragment tells, like the song of Deborah, 
exultingly : 


The death of five kings was avenged beside the Winwede then. 


There are some notes on the lay of Beowulf, touching the question 
of its Northumbrian origin, and the view as to the demons’ haunt under 
the mere being a sea cavern, such as Mariner’s Cave in the Tonga Isles. 
Good is the remark that ‘two great sea-ruling peoples arose from the fierce 
driving of the Huns—the Venetians and the English ’— though it is 
coupled with a theory on the age of the Lay of Widsith, which one 
cannot possibly accept. Mr. Brooke does not notice the interesting 
parallel between Cynewulf in ‘Elene’ and Egil at the end of ‘Sona- 
torrec,’ where it is told how the god has sent woe but has ‘onlocked 
song-craft ’’ for the stricken poets; Egil is, of course, the finer here. 
Professor Napier’s account of Walo’s library would interest Mr. Brooke, 
as it explains the presence of the Old English poetry book at Vercelli. 
He will also welcome the excellent monograph of Dr. M. D. Learnéd 
on Walther of Aquitaine, which supersedes a great deal of earlier work. 

There are many points one would like to discuss with its author, but it 
is enough here to recommend this study of part of our oldest literature 
as a suggestive and graceful book which the historian may well profit by, 
though it was not written for him. The importance as evidence of every 
scrap of Old English verse, and the difficulty of interpreting the remains. 
of this early literature, make one glad to find the attention of other than 
professed scholars directed towards them. Mr. Brooke has at least felt. 
the meaning and beauty of the poems he studies, and striven to make 
others share his pleasure, F. York Pow. 


Germanic Origins ; a Study in primitive Culture. By Professor F. B. 
GumMeERE, of Haverford College. (London: Nutt. 1892.) 


Since the German invader effected a settlement in Britain, the language 
and culture of the English-speaking race have remained essentially 
Germanic. But there is in detail much matter for controversy ; our race 
has absorbed alien elements, our language has borrowed and developed, 
and our literature has been subject to many accretions. Professor 
Gummere’s problem is to separate the Germanic in our literature from 
other contributions by an investigation into what we ought to mean by 
the word Germanic; and his book is full of interest to all who care for a 
commentary on the ‘ Germania,’ or would know more of ‘ Beowulf,’ or who 
have a feeling for the old German life. Thoroughly well equipped on the 
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philological side of his work, and industriously sifting the material offered 
by such writers as Waitz and Grimm, and above all by Miillenhoff, to. 
whom he pays a well-deserved tribute ; versed, too, in the monographs con- 
nected with his subject, such as those of Wright and Victor Hehn, the 
author of ‘Germanic Origins’ has presented his results in an attractive- 
manner, and if he exhausts his subject, does not exhaust his reader. 
And he tells by the way many an excellent tale; of Ruedeger’s terrible 
choice between honour and affection ; of Signy assisting her brother to 
take vengeance on her husband, and yet going at the last to die with him 
in the burning hall; of Sigrun’s love, over which death has no power. 
As regards his main* endeavour to present the Germanic type, by which 
to measure the Germanic element in literature, Professor Gummere has 
perhaps not succeeded. But who could succeed? Tacitus with a com- 
mentary, or ‘ Beowulf’ with notes, would render the German of one age, 
but the German of every period and of many climes is not to be portrayed. 
Apart from a lack of historical perspective, of which the author is. 
apparently conscious without being able to correct it, and a slight tendency 
to follow too unhesitatingly the approved authority on certain subjects, 
e.g. Wimmer on runes, ‘Germanic Origins,’ in virtue of its sobriety of 
judgment, its originality in the treatment of the subject, and its charm of 
style, may claim to be a considerable book. Hersert W. Buunt. 


Beitriige zur Geschichte der politischen Ideen und der Regierungsprazis. 
Von Gortrriep Kocu. I: Absolutismus und Parlamentarismus. 
(Berlin: R. Gaertner. 1892.) 


THE purpose of the work, of which this is the first part, is a treatment 
of political theories in the light of the actual political conditions of the 
time that produced them, and of the reaction of these theories on facts. . 
The pages now before us are practically limited to an account of the 
political conditions and political theories of France and England from 
the time of Bossuet to that of Montesquieu, from the time of Filmer to 
that of Bolingbroke. The author’s idea is a good one: less than any 
department of thought can political thinking be understood apart from 
the history of the age. The carrying out of the idea, however, is not 
quite satisfactory. The‘author is generally contented to place a sketch 
of political conditions in simple juxtaposition with an analysis of the works 
he has studied. This analysis seems to be made with great care, accu- 
racy, and sound judgment. But the history is confessedly—and perhaps. 
inevitably—not studied at first hand. In discussing English political 
ideas, the author certainly makes a mistake in not going further back than 
the Restoration. The following passage, for instance, shows a somewhat 
defective appreciation of the historical bases of the English parliamentarian 
theory :—‘ Lord Russell says that the opposition under Charles II only 
wished to attain the orderly working of the old constitution; in this the 
true relation of affairs is inverted’ (p. 76). The Whig theory was certainly 
not an accurate version of the medieval constitution ; but it is an exagge- 
ration to say that even the account of the rise of the monarchy given 
by Algernon Sidney is ‘ quite theoretical.’ On p. 75 the author makes 
the absurd suggestion that Sidney had picked up his republican ideas in 
France at the time of the Fronde. On p. 80 he speaks as if Locke’s 
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‘Treatises of Civil Government’ had been written at the time of the 
Revolution, although in a footnote he refers to Mr. Fox Bourne’s Life, 
where it is shown that the greater part-of them was probahly written 
before William’s accession. On p. 151 Bolingbroke’s ‘ Patriot King’ is 
called his ‘ last work ;’ ‘last political work’ would be more accurate. The 
account of Montesquieu’s theories, in the last chapter, is admirable; the 
common error which supposes Montesquieu to have originated the theory 
of the division of powers is clearly exposed. D. G. Rrrente. 


Staatenbund und Bundesstaat. Von J. B. WESTERKAMP. 
(Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. 1892.) 

In 1890 Professor Westerkamp, of Marburg, published an excellent mono- 
graph on the constitutional history of the republic of the United Nether- 
lands. He now presents us with the first part of a very thorough and 
careful work on federalism in general. Putting on one side Greek and 
Italian attempts at federation as having no relation to any existing fede- 
ration, he gives us an extremely elaborate account of all other federations 
the world has yet seen—German, Swiss, Dutch, American, Canadian, 
African, Australian, Mexican, Central American, and South American. A 
short history of the events which led up to the existing constitutions is 
given in the first part. The second section treats of the division of powers 
between the states forming the federation and the federation itself, and the 
third describes the functions of the federal governments. Later volumes 
are to deal with more minute questions, including the theory of federal- 
ism. The present volume is mainly intended to set forth the leading facts 
of the case, discussing and comparing them on the way. The object is 
to ascertain the true distinction between a Staatenbund and a Bundes« 
staat. This, according to Dr. Westerkamp, is one of degree, not of kind, 
depending on whether or not there is a federal government, distinct and 
apart from that of the states included in the federation ; in short, the 
distinction laid down long ago in the ‘ Federalist.’ This work is thus a 
handbook to federalism as it actually exists in different countries, and is 
a very valuable addition to the scanty array of really good books on 
political science. High praise is given to the British North America Act 
of 1867, which set up the Canadian federation, while the wording and 
provisions of the constitution of the German empire are unsparingly criti- 
cised. The value of the work, however, lies, perhaps, not so much in its 
criticisms as in the vast collection of facts brought together and com- 
pared. The best authorities have been consulted in each case, while the 
author has spent some time in America, Switzerland, and Holland, in 
order to study the working of each system on the spot, and to get informa- 
tion from the chief statesmen of each of the great federations. Naturally 
the American constitution occupies a prominent place in this interesting 
book, the continuation of which will be looked forward to by students of 
federalism. W. A. B. Cooper. 


London Signs and Inscriptions. By Puiuie Norman, F.S.A., with an 
Introduction by Henry B. Wueattey, F.8.A. (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1893.) 

Mr. H. B. WHEATLEY, in the introduction to this book, hopes ‘that the 

attention drawn to some of the signs which have disappeared of late years 
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may result in the discovery of their present hiding-places.’ It is only 
*some years ago’ that ‘a curious sculptured sign, representing Charles 
I.’s gigantic porter and dwarf’ (William Evans and Jefferey Hudson), 
which used to stand over the entrance to Bull Head Court, Newgate 
Street, disappeared. Mr. Wheatley cherishes a hope that it may yet be 
recovered to find a home in the Guildhall Museum, among other relics 
of old London and its neighbourhood, such as the bas-relief of the Three 
Kings, dated 1667, from Lambeth Hill, or the spirited Boar’s Head of 
1668, from Eastcheap, both of which are represented by woodcuts in the 
present volume. The author, Mr. Norman, has made it his plan to 
describe not only existing carved signs, but all of which he can find any 
record. For convenience of reference he has classified them according to 
their subjects, starting with ‘human signs,’ first among them the much 
discussed ‘ Boy and Panyer’ in Panyer Alley. Next comes the wooden 
boy in Giltspur Street, a plump Cupid-like figure, who, it appears, 
once had painted yellow wings, and bore an inscription stating that ‘This 
boy is in Memory Put up for the late Fire of London, occasioned by the 
Sin of Gluttony, 1666.’ As far as can be discovered, the main reason for 
pitching upon this particular one of the seven deadly sins was topographical 
—to wit, that the fire began at Pudding Lane, and ended at Pie Corner, 
a locality appropriately noted for cooks’ shops. Guy, Earl of Warwick, 
dated 1668, and restored 1817, still keeps his place in Warwick Lane. 
Of the signs representing animals, one of the best is that of the Dog and 
Duck, which is to be found imbedded in the garden wall of Bethlehem 
Hospital. Another good example is that of the famous Cock in Fleet 
Street, a piece of wood-carving ‘quite worthy of Grinling Gibbons, to 
whom—but without authority—it has often been attributed.’ Painted 
signboards in general do not come within the scheme of the present 
work ; but Mr. Norman draws attention to a few specimens of interest, 
and among them one which, he thinks, has‘ hitherto escaped observation.’ 
This is the sign of the Coach and Horses, No. 49, St. John’s Square, 
Clerkenwell, which represents a real incident, the attack by an escaped 
lioness upon one of the leaders of the Exeter mail, 20 Oct. 1816. Now 
that St. John’s Gate has been restored, will no amateur of art and natural 
history come forward to bestow judicious cleaning and varnishing upon 
this unusual sign, which, as far as one can see it, appears to have some 
pictorial merit? And cannot the tablet commemorating Lord Byron's 
birth in Holles Street be replaced or restored? It was modern, no doubt, 
and of no particular merit; but it is a pity to lose anything that gives 
interest and individuality to a London street. In his penultimate chapter, 
Mr Norman strays afield to ‘suburban spas ’—Sadler’s Wells, and the 
like ; and in conclusion he traces the history of ‘two old City mansions’ 
—No. 21, Austin Friars, destroyed about 1888, and the house numbered 
8 and 9, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, which has been yet more 
recently demolished. This last was ‘memorable as an early specimen 
of brickwork in London, and as dating from a period before the formal 
conclusion of the Civil War, when building operations were almost at a 
standstill.’ 


Epitn THOMPSON. 
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Ancient India, 2000 8.c.-800 a.v. By R. CounpEer Dutt. (Epochs 
of Indian History.) (London: Longmans & (Mo. 1893.) 


Mr. ApaM, as editor of this new series, has arranged a good plan, and 
Indian history lends itself to treatment by a series of monographs. But 
the model that should have been followed in the execution of the volumes 
themselves is that of Mr. Thwaites and his colleagues in their useful little 
history of the United States of North America, with its clear method 
and excellent bibliography. Mr. Dutt is at once too sentimental and too 
patriotic to give a profitable account of ancient India. He believes in a 
golden Vedic age, he does not understand that the average Hindoo is 
practically a black man or a yellow man speaking an Aryan tongue. His 
views on ancient Hindoo monotheism are by no means the accepted ones. 
He imagines that the Hindoos invented the syllogism, and cites Schopen- 
hauer’s admiration of the Upanishads as if it were not known that the 
only version the philosopher had access to was neither faithful nor compre- 
hensible, and that what he admired was but his own reflexion in a dark 
body. The Indian syllogism was borrowed, as Indian astronomy, medicine, 
architecture, and much Indian philosophy was borrowed, from the Greeks. 
Mr. Dutt’s extraordinary idea of a Buddhist trinity (consisting of the 
Buddha, his Law, and Church) will not help him to explain the Hindoo 
trinity he discusses. The ‘ pious’ view on Suttee is upheld, although if 
any one custom can be proved to be primitive Aryan it is this ; and its 
survival in India is not atallastonishing. To suppose that Edenic Hindoo 
purity has been corrupted by foreign ideas and has produced base customs 
is by no means a satisfactory way of accounting for the curious persistence 
in Hindostan of many revolting practices. Surely no one but a Hindoo 
apologist could gravely maintain in the face of fact that India had gone 
back since the eleventh century because of foreign domination. There is 
a grotesque childishness about all this which with a certain disorderly 
precision and unreasoning credulity seems (whether coupled or not with 
other and higher qualities) to be eminently characteristic of the Hindoo 
mind as revealed in its literature. The fancy picture of ancient India 
drawn by Mr. Dutt will certainly not do much towards those ends to which 
Mr. Adam somewhat grandiloquently dedicates his series. 


Ecclesiastical Sites in Isauria (Cilicia Trachea). By A. C. Heapuam, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. (The Society for the Promotion 


of Hellenic Studies. Supplementary Papers. No. 1.) (London: 
Macmillan. 1892.) 


THE interest of these papers belongs rather to ecclesiastical archeology 
than to history. The chief points in them are the inscription at the 
village of Mut, which settles its identity with Claudiopolis, and the careful 
description with plans of the church at Koja Kalessi, some five hours 
northward of Mut. The writer is more or less disposed to identify the 
latter with the monastery of Apadna, restored by Justinian. The church 
seems of early date, and on a tomb near it is the inscription (C. J. G. iv. 
9259) quoted by Dr. Hatch in proof of the practice of reordination. But 
the words Tapacis dis yevopevos tpecBirepos Kai rapapovdpios Only tell us 
that Tarasis, the son of Tarasis, was presbyter and residentiary. Being set 
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up in the consulship of Dagalaiphus, its date must be either 866 or 461— 
probably the latter. 


Kénig Ruprechts Zug nach Italien: Inaugural-Dissertation zur 
Erlangung der Doktorwiirde bei der philosophischen Fakultit der 


Universitdt Leipzig eingereicht von Hans F. Hetmorr. 


(Jena : 
Frommanische Hof-Buchdruckerei. 1892.) 


Tus is an adequate and full discussion of the events in 1401-2 indicated 
by the title. There is a full and accurate description of the sources, 
followed by a treatment of the complicated interests brought to a centre 
in the journey to Italy itself, sometimes the more local interests of Italian 
states, and at other times the more important, if less effective, interests of 
the medieval empire. All necessary details are noticed with full reference 
to authorities; the treatment of the itinerary is unusually painstaking, 
and Italian politics are carefully handled, even to genealogical tables. Two 
appendices on minor points, and the text of the treaty of 21 March 1400 
between Milan and Venice, close the book. 


The Battles of Frederick the Great; abstracted from Thomas Carlyle’s 
Biography of Frederick the Great. Edited by Cyrum Ransome, M.A., 
Professor of Modern History in the Yorkshire College of the Victoria 
University. (London: Edward Arnold. No date.) 


In this handy little volume before us we have Carlyle’s picturesque nar- 
rative of Frederick’s most important battles. The maps and plans, which 
are numerous, are taken from the original edition, and the illustrations, 
which have not always been reproduced very successfully, have been selected 
from Adolf Menzel’s drawings. Our only criticism on the volume as it 
stands is that the editor has not been sufficiently in evidence. His intro- 
ductions are too brief. Had they indicated a little more fully the position of 


European politics at the time of each battle, the book would have been 
made still more useful. 


Formation of the Union, 1750-1829 (Epochs of American History). By 
AtBert BusHNELL Hart, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History in 


Harvard University. ‘(London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


Tis is a valuable little volume of a valuable series. The author has 
written with full knowledge of his subject, and we have little to say except 
in praise. He brings out with clearness and accuracy the rival claims of 
the English and French in North America, and explains the full signifi- 
cance of the statement that ‘the firing of a gun in the woods of North 
America brought on a conflict which drenched Europe in blood.’ In the 
chapters on the causes of the revolution, its justification, and its success- 
ful conclusion, the position of the loyalist minority, if not entirely ignored, 
receives but scant attention. And the only criticism that we can find 
upon the disgraceful—not to use a stronger term—conduct of Congress 
towards the loyalists after 1683 is : ‘ This (i.e. mobbings, confiscations, &c.) 
was unfriendly, but not a violation of any promise.’ But it is no doubt 
difficult for an American historian to avoid showing a slight bias when 
writing of the stormy American revolution. To English readers the most 
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useful portion of this volume will be that which deals with the years from 
1788 to 1829—the history of which is not as well known as it should be. 
The account given by Dr. Hart of these years is admirable. 


Notes on the Churches of Lancashire. By the late Sir SterHen R. 
GLynnE, Bart. Edited by the Rev. J. A. Arxinson, M.A., D.C.L. 
(Remains Historical and Literary connected with the Palatine Counties 
of Lancaster and Chestere New Series. XXVII.) (Manchester : 
Printed forthe Chetham Society. 1893.) 


THE present volume ‘ contains notes of sixty-three churches, all (except 
Grimsargh) in existence before the Restoration. In most cases, though 
not in all, Sir Stephen Glynne set down the year of his visit, the earliest 
date in 1833, the latest 1873. His notes are simply notes, not aiming at 
the picturesque, but of great value as giving precise and detailed 
descriptions of the features and condition of the churches at the time 
he saw them. Most of them have since ‘ been in the hands of either 
the restorer or the destroyer.’ The editor has been careful to mark what 
changes have thus been made since Sir Stephen’s time, and he has added 
much supplementary information, which is distinguished by smaller type 
and the date 1892. Among the churches described are those of Cartmel, 
‘ decidedly the most interesting and beautiful in the county of Lancaster ; ’ 
Ormskirk, noticeable especially for its two towers, the earlier and smaller 
one with a spire, the later and larger one battlemented, and with eight 
pinnacles ; Eccles, where ‘the curfew bell is still rung every night ;’ 
Winwick, with its memories of the sainted King Oswald; Middleton, with 
its ancient glass commemorating the local bowmen who served at Flodden ; 
Manchester, ‘ a singularly large and grand specimen of unmixed Perpen- 
dicular, rather late in the style.’ The prevailing style of Lancashire is 
Perpendicular, often, as these notes show, of a rude and mean type, 
especially in the once ‘ wild and thinly peopled’ northern districts. The 
editor has given additional interest to the book by noting remarkable 
inscriptions and epitaphs. Loyalty combined with adherence to the 
ancient faith is manifested by the words, ‘Jesus Maria. God save the 
King’ on a brass of 1661 in Ormskirk church. A few years earlier, such 
an inscription would hardly have been tolerated even in so remote a district 
as Lancashire. Walton-le-Dale affords a quaint epitaph in verse, dated 
1685, on a single lady, Mrs. Cordelia Hoghton, who departed this life ‘a 
maid of honour with the Lamb to stand.’ But the most curious and 
puzzling inscription is a Latin one on the wall of the lady chapel of the 
church of St. Helen, near Garstang, of which the rector of Stonyhurst 
College has supplied a conjectural interpretation : 


Holy Mary, pray for us, 

The devil writes down there 

all that is spoken to him 

A.D. 1507 this work [was executed] 
In Church let the people 

beware of gossiping. 
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Outline of the Principles of History (Grundriss der Historik). By JoHann 
Gustav DroyseEn, late Professor of History in the University of Berlin. 
With a biographical sketch of the Author. Translated by E. Benva- 
MIN ANDREWS, President of Brown University. (Boston, U.S.A: Ginn 
& Co. 1898.) 

Droysen’s ‘Outlines’ are not easy reading ; it may be doubted whether, 
as here translated, they will convey much meaning to those who are not 
pretty well acquainted with German philosophical phraseology. The 
review of Buckle, which is given along with two other papers in an appen- 
dix, conveys many of Droysen’s views about the principles of history in a 
more intelligible manner. The biographical sketch by Dr. Hermann Kriiger 
is interesting and enthusiastic. The mode of ‘Englishing’ adopted 
by President Andrews cannot be commended. ‘ He habilitated as privat- 
docent ;’ ‘ to raise the cry of “scandal’’’ (lege ‘ Shame’); ‘ discussive 
exposition ;’ ‘ repetitious trivialities ;’ ‘ the at once spiritual and sensuous 
nature of the race’ may serve as specimens. 


The Key to the Family Deed Chest. How to decipher and study .Old 

Documents. Being a Guide to the Reading of Ancient Manuscripts. 

By E. E. Tuoyts. (London: Stock. 1893.) 

Tuts is a slender volume of slenderer value, written by an amateur to 
encourage other amateurs (whom she calls antiquaries) to work at 
documents. Miss Thoyts’s reason for making the attempt is that anti- 
quarianism is ‘the fashion ;’ but her acquaintance both with history and 
documents is extremely defective, and she digresses needlessly into mis- 
cellaneous subjects. She denies that ‘ a knowledge of Latin is indispensable 
to the would-be transcriber of old deeds. Legal Latin consists so 
entirely of set forms that when once these forms are familiar to the 
reader, they are without any difficulty recognised, and are so little liable 
to any variations that they are easily rendered into English. The most 
important points being a correct and accurate attention to the names of 
people and places, with the descriptions of the localities referred to ’ (pp. 8, 
9; the syntax is Miss Thoyts’s). We commend to the author Professor 
Maitland’s remarks on the way in which deeds should be dealt with 
(above, p. 555). The book really affords very little help to the beginner. 
The specimens of contractions are quite insufficient and not free from 
mistakes, and the facsimiles are mostly too small to be serviceable. Still 
the description of the different kinds of legal documents may be found 
useful, though it would have been better if Miss Thoyts had refrained from 
interlarding it with the naivest conceivable speculations on history and 
politics and even on the art of judging character from handwriting. 

Mr. Witt1AM Mercatre’s translation of The Great Palace of Constan- 
tinople, by the late Dr. A. G. Paspates (Paisley: Alexander Gardner, 
1893), is to be recommended to those who do not care to face the 
modern Greek original, both on account of its excellent literary style, and 
of the handsome form in which it is printed. The work itself was noticed 
by us in 1887 (vol. ii. 466-81). 


Caprain J. C. JOHANSEN, in Kong Jgrgen J¢rgensen, reprinted from 
the ‘Museum,’ has examined at some length the circumstances of ‘ King 
George’s’ short reign. Jérgensen’s veracity, he says, leaves much to be 
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‘desired ; and his autobiography, which forms the basis of ‘ The Convict 
King,’ by J. C. Hogan (1891), is not to be implicitly trusted. So far as 
his English or Australian experiences were concerned, Mr. Hogan was 
able to check his statements from other sources, but in the chapter of the 
history of Iceland he has fallen into some inaccuracies. The fact, how- 
ever, remains clear that Jérgensen was not only for a few days king of 
Iceland, but for all time king of romance; a living reality to whom Gil 
Blas, Con Cregan, Quentin Durward, or others of the creations of fiction 


Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


The Cambridge University Press has just issued for the college the 
second part of the Admissions to the College of St. John the Evangelist 
in the University of Cambridge, edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor. 
More than half the volume is devoted to an admirable index to both 
parts, the work of the Rev. P. J. F. Gantillon, in which references are classi- 
fied separately, under persons, places, trades, and schools—an arrange- 
ment which should be of the greatest possible value to genealogists, 
biographers, and local historians. But the volume has also a wider 
interest for students of the social history of England during the seven- 
teenth century, since the index of trades throws additional light on the 
relation of the universities. to the different classes of society. The 
registers at St. John’s record in each case the profession of the parent. 
As would naturally be expected, the most numerous entries occur under 
such titles as clerk, esquire, and gentleman; husbandman and yeoman 
follow these very closely. A fair number are entered under baker, black- 
smith, butcher, clothier, currier, draper, druggist, farmer, mercer, tailor, 
and weaver. More appear under merchant. Such trades as barber, brick- 
layer, carpenter, carrier, chandler, coachman, cook, cutler, drover, dyer, 
grocer, hatter, hawker, hostler, ironmonger, shepherd, stove maker, stone- 
mason, tallow chandler, and even labourer also occur. Professor Mayor 
thinks that this connexion between the university and families all over 
the country in every class of life, may account for the demand of the 
seventeenth century for works of theology, so greatly in excess of the 
requirements of the clergy alone. Students of history are greatly indebted 
to Professor Mayor and to his‘assistant editor, Mr. R. F. Scott, bursar 
of the college, for their labours, and also to the master and fellows for 
setting an example which might well be followed by other colleges. At 
present Gonville and Caius is the, only other Cambridge foundation that 
has published its admissions. 


At a meeting held on June 9 under the presidency of the duke of 
Norfolk, it was resolved to form a society for the purpose of printing the 
early charters and cartularies of Norman and English abbeys, to be named 
§The Anglo-Norman Record Society.’ The proposal should commend 
itself to historical students, as it is undoubtedly in Norman cartularies, 
which, at present, are practically inaccessible, that the sure materials for 
the chronology of the reigns of the Conqueror and his sons, and for the 
biographies of their leading followers, must be sought. To those interested 
in genealogical research the scheme needs no commendation. The 
Honorary Secretary pro tem. is Mr. W. A. Lindsay, Carlton Club, 8.W., 
and the annual subscription two guineas. 
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La Lanpe pe Catan (C. de). La défense 
des cétes de Bretagne aux seiziéme et 
dix-septiéme siécles. Pp. 41. Vannes: 
imp. Lafolye. 

Lexrert. Notice sur les états particuliers 
du Vivarais. Pp. 84. Tournon: imp. 
de l’Ardéche. 12mo. 2°50 f. 

Lmoces, Registres consulaires de la ville 
de. V: [1741-1773]. Pp. 462. Li- 
moges: Ducourtieux. 8 f. 

Mazarin (cardinal), Lettres du, pendant 
son ministére. Publiées par G. 


d@’Avenel. VII: [juillet 1655-juin 1657]. 
Pp. 811. 
12 f. 

Mention (L.) Documents relatifs aux 
rapports du clergé avec la royauté 
[1682-1705]. Pp. 191. Paris: Picard. 
4°50 f. 


Paris: imp. nationale. 4to. 


Moranvitté (H.) Chronographia regum 
Francorum. II: [1328-1380]. Pp. 
404. Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

Moity (C. de). Louis XIV et le Saint- 
Siége: lambassade du duc de Créqui 
[1662-1665]. Pp. 484, 436, illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 15 f. 

Perresc, Lettres de, publiées par P. 
Tamizey de Larroque. IV: Lettres de 
Peirese 4 Borrilly, & Bouchard, et a 
Gassendi ; lettres de Gassendi a Peirese 
[1626-1637]. Pp. 619. Paris: Ha- 
chette. 4to. 12 f. 

Prron (C.) Les Lombards en France et 
& Paris. Il: Numismatique. Pp. 137. 
Paris: Champion. 5 f. 

Pons, Chartrier de, publié par G. Musset. 
(Archives historiques dela Saintonge et 
de l’Aunis. XXL) Pp. 460. Paris: 
Picard. 15 f. 

Rusen DE Couper (M.) Pandectes fran- 
eaises, ou collection nouvelle résumant 
la jurisprudence de 1789 4 1886. Tables 
générales. I: [1789-1829]. Pp. 1099. 
Paris: Chevalier-Marescq. 4to. 21 f. 


B. GERMANY 


Bapen und Hachburg, Regesten der 
Markgrafen von [1050-1515]. Bear- 
beitet von R. Fester. II, III. Pp. 
73-209, 9-40. Innsbruck: Wagner. 
4to. 8m. 

Brocraputre, Allgemeine deutsche. XXXV. 
Pp. 796. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 12m. 

Bismarck (Fiirst).  Politische Reden. 
Historisch-kritische Gesammtausgabe, 
besorgt von H. Kohl. V: [1871-1873]. 
Pp. 447. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 m. 


Buu (H.) Auf dem Wege zur deutschen 
Einheit: Erinnerungen und Aufzeich- 
nungen eines Mitkimpfers aus den 
Jahren 1867-1870. 2 vol. Pp. 377, 
360. Jena: Costenoble. 10m. » 

Biineer (C.) Matthias Bernegger: ein 
Bild aus dem geistigen Leben Strass- 
burgs zur Zeit des dreissigjaéhrigen 
Krieges. Pp. 401, portr. Strassburg : 
Triibner. 12 m. 

Fest (A.) Fiume zur Zeit der Uskoken- 
wirren: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
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des désterreichisch-ungarischen Kiisten- 
landes. Trieste: Dase. 3 m. 

Ficxer (J.) Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte. IL: Untersuchungen zur 
Erbfolge der ostgermanischen Rechte. 
1, Pp.400. Innsbruck : Wagner. 11-20 m. 

Friepricus des Grossen, Die Kriege. I: 
Der erste schlesische Krieg [1740-1742]. 
II, Ill. Pp. 275, 37; 377, 44, maps. 
Berlin: Mittler. 21 m.. 

Herwexserc, Die Matrikel der Universitat 
[1386-1662], bearbeitet von G. Toepke. 
TIi: Register. II. Pp. 545-887. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 12 m. (complete 
80 m.) 

Kempr (J.) Geschichte des deutschen 
Reiches wihrend des grossen Interreg- 
nums [1245-1273]. Pp. 292. Wiirz- 
burg: Stuber. 6 m. 

Kuiné (J.) Hexenwahn und Hexen- 
prozesse in der ehemaligen Reichsstadt 
und Landvogtei Hagenau. Pp. 177. 
Hagenau: Ruckstuhl. 3°25 m. 

Koutpe (T.) Martin Luther: eine Bio- 
.graphie. II, 2. Pp. 237-624. Gotha: 
Perthes. 6m. 


Lrypner (T.) Die deutschen Koénigs- 
wahlen und die Entstehung des Kur- 
fiirstenthums. Pp. 234. Leipzig: Dyk. 
5 m. 

Miter (J. HH.) Vor- und friihgeschicht- 
liche Alterthiimer der Provinz Han- 
nover. Herausgegeben von J. Reimers. 
Pp. 386, plates. Hanover: Schulze. 
18 m. 

Scuuttruetss (F. G.) Geschichte des 
deutschen Nationalgefiihles. I: Von 
der Urzeit bis zum Interregnum. Pp. 
296. Munich: Franz. 6m. 

Tue (F.) Die inneren Zustiinde des 
Kurfiirstenthums Hannover unter der 
franzésisch-westfilischen Herrschaft 
[1806-1813]. I. Pp. 448. Hanover: 
Hahn. 8 m. 

Toxin (H.) Geschichte der franzésischen 
Colonie von Magdeburg. III, 1, B. 
Pp. 896, illustr. Magdeburg: Faber. 
12°75 m. 

Zann (J. von). 
Steiermark im 
Hélder. 40 m. 


Or‘snamenbuch des 
Mittelalter. Vienna: 


C. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Aenew (sir A.) The hereditary sheriffs 
.of Galloway; with notes of the early 
history, &c., of the province. 2 vol. 
Tllust. Edinburgh: Douglas. 25/. 

Anperson (P. J.) Aberdeen university : 
lists of officers, University and King’s 
College [1495-1860]. Aberdeen: Uni- 
versity Press. 

ArcurpaLp (J.) The historic episcopate 
in the Columban church and in the 
diocese of Moray, with other Scottish 
ecclesiastical annals. Pp. 406. Edin- 
burgh : St. Giles Printing Co. 6/. 

Bioerapny, Dictionary of national. Edit. 
by S. Lee. XXXVI: Malthus—Mason. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15/. 

Broscn (M.) Geschichte von England. 
VIII. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten, LV. 1.) Pp. 571. Gotha: 
Perthes. 10m. ' 

. Busnent (W. D.) Wulfred and Cwoen- 
thryth. (Harrow Octocentenary Tracts. 
IL.) Pp. 23. Cambridge: Macmillan 
& Bowes, 1). 

Came (C.) The martial annals of the 
city of York. Pp. 287, illustr. York: 
Sampson. 4to. 15/. 

Craven (J. B.) History of the church in 
Orkney [1662-1688]. Pp. 159, illustr. 
Kirkwall: Peace. 4to. 

Epear .(J.) History of early Scottish 
education. Pp. 333. Edinburgh: Thin. 

Ernst (W.) Memoirs of the life of Philip 
Dormer, fourth earl of Chesterfield. 
With numerous letters now first pub- 
lished from the Newcastle Papers. Pp. 
563, portr. London: Sonnenschein. 
10/6. 

Faney (J.) 


The history and antiquities 
of the diocese of Kilmacduagh. Pp. 


492, illustr. Dublin: Gill. 8). 


Frets (C. H.) The life of Thomas iiar- 
rison, major-general in the army of the 
commonwealth of England. Pp. 77. 
Worcester, Mass. : Hamilton. 

Haunt (A.) Zur Geschichte der volks- 
wirthschaftlichen Ideen in England 
gegen Ausgang des Mittelalters. (El- 
ster’s Staatswissenschaftliche Studien. 
V, 2.) Jena: Fischer. 1°80 m. 

HistoricaL manuscripts commission. 
Thirteenth report. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office. 3d. 

Horr (R.C.) The legendary lore of the 
holy wells of England. Pp. 222, illustr. 
London: Stock. 7/6. 

Hourron (W. H.) The marquess Welles- 
ley. (Rulers of India.) Pp. 214. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Jacoss (J.) The Jews of Angevin Eng- 
land: documents and records from 
Latin and Hebrew sources, collected 
and transl. Pp. 425. London: Nutt. 
4). 

Joyce (P. W.) Ashort history of Ireland 
from the earliest times to 1608. Pp. 
565, map. London: Longmans. 10/6. 

Lopez (8.) Scrivelsby, the home of 
the champions ; with some account of 
the Marmion and Dymoke families. 
Pp. 200, illustr. London: Stock. 4to. 
10/6. 

Maueson (G. B.) Lord Clive. (Rulers of 
India.) Pp. 229, map. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press. 2/6. 

Nemovurs-Gopré (L.) 
sa vie, son ceuvre. 
Paris: Gautier. 6 f. 

Nretson (G.) Peel: its meaning and 
derivation. Pp. 33. Glasgow: Stra- 
thern & Freeman. 

Osmonp (J. R.) Notes of the proceedings 


Daniel O’Connell, 
Pp. 290, illustr. 
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in the first general assembly of the 
free church of Scotland [May 1843]. 
Pp. 44. Edinburgh: Macniven & 
Wallace. 1). 

Paton (J.) British history and papal 
claims, from the Norman conquest to 
the present day. 2 vol. Pp. 1080. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 21/. 

Rytey (G. B.) & McCanputsu (J. M.) 
Scotland’s free church: a historical 
retrospect and memorial of the disrup- 
tion. Pp. 406. London: Constable. 
4to. 10/6. 

Scortanp.—Rotuli scaccarii regum Sco- 
torum. The exchequer rolls of Scot- 
land, edited by G. Burnett and &. J. G. 
Mackay. XIV: 1513-1522. Pp. exciv, 
836. Edinburgh: H. M. General 
Register House. 15/. 

Sprorr (G. W.) The worship of the 
church of Scotland during the cove- 
nanting period [1638-1661]. (The Lee 
lecture, 1893.) Pp. 50. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 6d. 

Starutes, The. Second revised edition. 
VI: 7 K. Will. IV-5 & 6 Vict. 


[1837-1842]. London: 
tionery Office. 7/6. 

Temp ez (sir R.) James Thomason. (Rulers 
of India, supplementary vol.) Pp. 215, 
portr. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 3/6. 

Tour (T. F.) Edward the First. Pp. 
238. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Werr (P.) The invaders of Britain: an 
introduction to the study of British 
history. Pp. 184. Clifton: Baker. 

Wuire (P.) History of Clare and the 
Dalcassian clans of Tipperary, Lime- 
rick, and Galway. Pp. 390, map. Dub- 
lin: Gill. 

Wincuester.—Liber Vite: register and 
martyrology of New Minster and Hyde 
abbey, Winchester. Ed. by W. de G. 
Birch. Pp.420. Winchester: Warren. 15/. 

Yor«.—Index of wills in the York registry 
(1554-1568]. [By A. Gibbons.] (York- 
shire Archeological Society. Record 
series. XIV.) Pp. 212. S./.: Printed 
for the Society. 

Youne (R. M.) Ulster in 1798: episodes 
and anecdotes now first printed. Pp. 
94, illustr. Ward. 1/. 


H. M. Sta- 


D. ITALY 


Birsezio (V.) Il regno di Vittorio Ema- 
nuele II. VII. Turin. 

Benepetto (8.) di Conversano, Il chartu- 
larium del monastero di, pubblicato da 
D. Morea. I. Pp. lxxviii, 429, plates. 
Montecassino: tip. di Montecassino. 
Ato. 

Buancurni (E. G.) L’ assedio di Folano 
nel 1452, col testo genuino dei capitoli 
della resa. Pp. 31. Reggio-Emilia: 
tip. Artigianelli. 16mo. 

Branpr (B.) LL’ archivio storico del 
comune di Forli. Pp. 57. Rome: tip. 
Forzani. 

Carutti (D.) Storia della corte di Savoia 
durante la rivoluzione e l’impero fran- 
cese. 2 vol. Pp. 516, 466. Turin: 
Roux. 151. 

Contr (C.) La prima reggia di Cosimo I 
de’ Medici nel palazzo gid della si- 
gnoria di Firenze. Pp. 291, illustr. 
Florence: Pellas. 121. 

Favaro (A.) Nuovi documenti intorno 
all’ emigrazione di professori e dé 
scolari dallo studio di Bologna [1321]. 
Pp. 13. Bologna: tip. Fava e Gara- 


gnani. 
Ganpm (L. A.) 
degli arciduchi d’ Austria, conti del 


Sulla venuta in Italia 


Tirolo [1652]; studio storico corredato 
da documenti inediti. Pp. 67. Mo- 
dena: tip. Soliani. 16mo. 

Gesnart (E.) L’Italie mystique: his- 
toire de la renaissance religieuse au 
moyen fge. Pp.340. Paris: Hachette. 
l6mo. 3°50 f. 

Lasoto (G.) Indagini storico-politiche 
sulla vita e sulle opere di Dante Ali- 
ghieri. Pp. 211. Turin: Roux. 2°50 1. 

Luzto (A.) & Renrer (R.) Mantova e 
Urbino; Isabella d’ Este ed Elisabetta 


Gonzaga nelle relazioni famigliari e 
nelle vicende politiche. Pp. 333, illustr. 
Turin: Roux. ® 

Macerore-Pernt (F.) La popolazione di 
Sicilia e di Palermo del decimo al 
ottodecimo secolo. Pp. 619. Palermo: 
tip. Virzi. 51. 

Mancarpr (F.) Reminiscenze 
edite ed inedite documentate. 
Pp. 678. Turin: Roux. 101. 

Mitts (S.) Il governo della repubblica 
veneta nell’ isola di Cherso. Pp. 35. 
Maddaloni: Salafia. 

Nisco (N.) Storia civile del regno d’ Italia. 
V, VI. Pp. 583, 616. Naples. 

Paotuccr (G.) L.’ origine dei comuni di 
Milano e Roma [secolo XI e XII]. Pp. 
201. Palermo: Clausen. 1l6mo. 81. 

Patetta (F.) Sull’ introduzione del di- 
gesto a Bologna e sulla divisione bolo- 
gnese in quattro parti. Pp. 20. Rome: 
Loescher. 

PERuGI, aaa on citta di, edite 
da A. Fabretti. : (1517-1586). Pp. 
307. Turin: coi tik privati dell’ Au- 
tore. 

Prrravino (A.) L’ assedio di Pinerolo nel 
1693, con notizie sull’ eccidio di Cavour, 
&c. Pp. 31. Pinerolo: tip. Sociale. 

Sanest (G.) Amedeo VI di Savoia nei 
documenti dell’ archivio di Siena. Pp. 
29. Siena: Nava. 

Sreeatra (G.) Verona e Mantova nella 
cospirazione contro |’ Austria e nei pro- 
cessi politici del 1850 al 1853. Pp. lxiii, 
107. Verona: Apollonio. 

Sercampr (Giovanni). Le croniche, pub- 
blicate su manoscritti originali a cura 
di 8. Bonghi. III. Pp. 476. Lucca: 
tip. Giusti. 201. 

Trvaront (C.) LL’ 


storiche 
Bis 


Italia durante il 
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dominio austriaco. IL: L’ Italia cen- 
trale. Pp. 449. Turin: Roux. 16mo. 
3°50 1. 

Treviso, Il capitolare del fondaco delle 
farine in [1549], con notizie storiche 
relative. Pp. xxx, 18. Venice: tip. 
Battaggia. 

Viccut (L.) Les francais & Rome pen- 


E. OTHER 


Bane (A. C.) Dokumenter og Studier 
vedrgrende den lutherske Katekismus’ 
Historie i Nordens Kirker. I. Pp. 284. 
Christiania. (4°50 m.) 

Brenemann (F.) Werden und Wachsen 
einer deutschen Kolonie in Siid-Russ- 
land: Geschichte der evangelisch- 
lutherischen Gemeinde zu Odessa. 
Pp. 460. Odessa (Riga: Hoerschel- 
mann). 

BRECHERSHAUSERN (Jost von). 
(1598-1656). Ed. by W. F. von 
Miilinen. Pp. 32. Bern: Buch- 
druckerei des Berner Tagblatt. 75 c. 

Brevsgeer, Kancelliets, vedrgrende Dan- 
marks indre Forhold [1561-1565]. I. 
Pp. 240. Copenhagen. 3°75 m. 

Broexema (J.) Catalogus van de pam- 
fletten, tractaten, enz., aanwezig in 
de provinciale bibliotheek van Zeeland. 
1: [1568-1795]. Pp. 662. Middel- 
burg: Auer. 2°50 fi. 

Brumvis (C. W.) Over Alkmaarsche 
geschiedboeken en geschiedschrijvers. 
Pp. 73. Alkmaar: Coster. 

Cavcuie (A.) Notes sur quelques sources 
manuscrites de l’histoire belge 4 Rome. 
Pp. 48. Brussels: Hayez. 18mo. 2 f. 

Coxxcc1ix de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaiia por el marqués 
de la Fuensanta del Valle. CVI: 
Continuacién de la crénica de Espaiia 
del arzobispo D. Rodrigo Jiménez de 
Rada por el obispo D. Gonzalo de la 
Hinojosa, &c. Pp. 513. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Coumerro (M.) Reyes cristianos, desde 
Alonso VI hasta Alfonso XI, en Castilla, 
Aragon, Navarra, y Portugal. Pp. 436, 
plates. Madrid: tip. El Progreso. 4to. 
21-50 pes. 

Danviza y Conzapo (M.) Reinado de 
Carlos III. I. Pp. 439, plates. 
Madrid: tip. El Progreso editorial. 
4 to. 21°50 pes. 

Doorninck (P. N. van). Inventaris van 
het oud-archief der heerlijkheid en 
gemeente Bennebroek. Pp. 160. 
Haarlem: Van Brederode. 2°50 fl. 

Fryxent (A.)  Beriittelser ur svenska 
historien. Fortsatta af O. Sjégren. 
XLIX: Gustaf IV Adolf. Pp. 392. 
Stockholm, (5°25 m.) 

Garcia (J. C.) Castilla y Leén durante 
los reinados de Pedro I, Enrique II, 
Juan I, y EnriqueIII. I. Pp. xxxviii, 
505, plates. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 

Gémez ve Arrecue (J.) Reinado de 
Carlos IV. Pp. 516, plates. Madrid: 


Chronik 


dant la convention [1792-1795]. 
elxviiii, 182, plates. 
4to. 301. 

Vian (P.) I primi due secoli della 
storia di Firenze: ricerche. I. Pp. 
319. Florence: Sansoni. 51. 

ZpexaveER (L.) Sulle origini dello studio 
senese. Pp. 35. Siena: Nava. 


COUNTRIES 


tip. El 
21-50 pes. 
Leroy-Beaviiev (A.) The empire of the 
tsars and the Russians. Transl. by Z. 
A. Ragozin. I. Pp. 588,maps. Lon- 
don: Putnam. 12/6. 
NeETHERLANDS.—Repertorium der  ver- 
handelingen en bijdragen, betreffende 
de geschiedenis des vaderlands, in 
mengelwerken en tijdschriften tot op 
1890 verschenen. 3° supplement. Pp. 
251. Leyden: Brill. 2°75 fi. 
Miumen (W. F. von). Beitriige zur 
Geschichte der Einigungen der alten 
Eidgenossenschaft mit dem Auslande 
und des Verhaltens der Eidgenossen- 
schaft bei dem endgiiltigen Uebergang 
der Franche-Comté an Frankreich. Pp. 
64. Bern: Schmid, Francke, & Co. 
2 f. 
Muuuer Fz. (S.) Catalogus van het 
archief der stad Utrecht. I: 1122- 


Pp- 
Rome: Forzani. 


Progreso editorial. 4to. 


1577. Pp. 88, 98. Utrecht: Beijers. 
3 fi. 


Nunorr (D. C.) Staatkundige 
schiedenis van Nederland. II. 
506. Zutphen: Thieme. 4 fi. 

Prrenne (H.) Bibliographie de Vhistoire 
de Belgique: catalogue méthodique et 
chronologique des sources et des ou- 
vrages principaux relatifs 4 l’histoire 
de tous les Pays-Bas jusqu’en 1598 et & 
Vhistoire de Belgique jusqu’en 1830 
Pp. 231. Ghent: Engelcke. 4 f. 

Parets (Miguel). De los muchos sucesos 
dignos de memoria que han ocurrido en 
Barcelona y otros lugares de Cataluiia 
[1626-1660]. VI: {junio 1652~-febrero 
1660]. (Memorial histérico espaiol. 
XXV). Pp. 829. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 4°50 pes. 

Rerrsma (J.) Geschiedenis van de hervor- 
ming en de hervormde kerk der Neder- 
landen. Pp. 452. Groningen: Wolters. 
5°75 fi. 

Rreseek (Jan van). Dagverhaal. III: 
[1659-1662]. (Werken van het His- 
torisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht. N.S. LIX.) Pp. 756. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 8 fi. 

RorrerpaM, Bronnen voor de geschiedenis 
van. I: De regeering van Rotterdam 
[1328-1892], bewerkt door J. H. W. 
Unger. Pp. 110, 600, plates. Rotter- 
dam: P. van Waesberge. 4to. 10 fi. 

Vauiats.—Mémoires et documents publiés 
par la Société d’histoire de la Suisse 
romande. XXXVII. Documents relatifs 
& Vhistoire du Vallais recueillis par 


ge- 
Pp. 
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Vabbé J. Gremaud. VI: [1375-1402]. 
Pp. 632. Lausanne: Bridel. 8 f. 

Vinanova ¥ Prera (J.) & Rapa y DeLeapo 
(J.) Geologia y protohistoria ibérica. 
Pp. 652. Madrid: tip. El Progreso 
editorial. 4to. 21 pes. 

Vives x Escuprro (A.) Monedas de las 
dinastias arfbigo-espafiolas. Pp. xci, 
553. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 42 pes. 


Vos (chanoine). Le clergé dans le dio- 
cése de Tournai, depuis le concordat 
de 1801 jusqu’A nos jours. IV, V. 


Pp. 307, 315. Braine-le-Comte: Zech. 
bf 


Xenopot (A. D.) Istoria Romanilor din 
Dacia-Traiana. VI: Istoria contim- 
porana eu portretul autorului. Pp. 
666. Jassy. (14 m.) 


VI. AMERICAN AND COLONIAL HISTORY 


Bercuet (G.) Fonti italiane per la storia 
della scoperta del nuovo mondo. Pp. 
xlvii, 237. Rome: Forzani. fol. 

BisHor (C. F.) History of elections in 
the American colonies. (Columbia 
College Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. III, 1.) Pp. 297. 
New York: Columbia College. 

Carvasat (J. de). Relacién del descubri- 
miento del rio Apure hasta su ingreso. 
en el Orinoco. Pp. 444, plates. Madrid : 
Murillo. 4to. 7 pes. 

Curtiss (G. L.) Manual of methodist 
episcopal church history. (De Pauw 
University Series.) Pp. 378. New 
York: Hunt & Eaton. (8/6) 

GresweLL (W. P.) Outlines of British 
colonisation. Pp. 374. London: Per- 
cival. 6/. 

Herrman (F. B.) Historical register of 
officers of the continental army during 
the war of the revolution [April 1775- 
December 1783]. Pp. 532. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Lowdermilk. (25/) 

Jax‘ (John), first chief justice of the 
United States, The writings and corre- 
spondence of. Ed. by H. P. Johnston. 
IlI,IV. New York: Putnam. (25/) 

Kintzx (D.) The history, organisation, 
and influence of the independent 
treasury of the United States. Pp. 336. 
New York: Crowell. (7/6) 

Otrverra Martins (J. P. de). Les ex- 
plorations des Portugais antérieures a 





la découverte de l’Amérique. 
par A. Boutroue. 
Leroux. 

ProTENHAVER (J.) Die Missionen der 
Jesuiten in Paraguay. III. Pp. 384. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann. 5 m. 

Sates Ferrer (M.) El descubrimiento de 
América segun las ultimas investiga- 
ciones. Pp. 256. Seville. 

Santa (Inez Francisco de). Crénica 
de la provincia de San Gregorio Magno, 
escrita en 1670. II. (Biblioteca his- 
térica filipina. III.) Pp. 702. Manila: 
Chofre. 4to. 11 pes. 

Serrato (F.) Cristébal Colén: historia 
del descubrimiento de América. Pp. 
423. Madrid. 4to. 

SrepPHens (the late T.) Madoc: an essay 
on the discovery of America by Madoc 
ap Owen Gwynedd in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Pp. 249. London: Longmans. 
7/6. 

Srupart (G.) Notas para a historia do 
Ceara (segunda metade do seculoXVIIL.) 
Pp. 520. Lisbon: typographia do 
* Recreio.’ 

Youne (G.) The Columbus memorial, 
containing the first letter of Columbus 
descriptive of his voyage to the. 
world: the Latin letter to his royal 
patrons, and a narrative of the four 
voyages of Amerigo Vespucci. Pp. 173. 
Philadelphia: Jordan. (2/6) 


Trad. 
Pp.33,map. Paris: 





Contents of Pertodical Pubucations 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, viii. 3. July—The pre- 
liminaries of the treaty of Bardo; un 
published documents on the relations 
of France and Italy from 1878 to 1881 
{on the history of the Tunisian ques- 
tion].— D. Zoria: Variations in the 
rent and price of land in France during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
twries, continued [examining the causes 
of these variations under the three 
heads of wars and political distur- 
bances, taxation, and variations in the 
price of agricultural produce). 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, liv. 
8, 4. May-August—L. DucHEsne: 
The life of St. Geneviéve [discussing 
the relative value of the manuscripts ; 
maintaining, against B. Krusch, that 
the author shows no acquaintance with 
Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, or other 
later writers, but belongs (as he pro- 
fesses) to about the year 520}._—C. V. 
Lanewots ; Master Bernard (identifying 
the author of the ‘Summa dictami- 
num’ found in three manuscripts at 
Brussels, Bruges, and Vienna, with 
Bernard Silvester, and regarding the 
similar treatise entitled ‘Ars dictami- 
nis’ as an abridgement of it by Ber- 
nard of Orleans, canon of Meung. The 
writer further holds Bernard Silvester 
(against B. Hauréau) to be the same 
person with Bernard of Chartres, John 
of Salisbury’s master, and gives reasons 
for believing him to have taught at 
Tours and moreover to have been the 
author of an astronomical treatise, the 
‘Experimentarius,’ preserved in two 
Bodleian manuscripts, Digby 46 and 
Ashmole 304]._—P. Durriev: Manu- 
scripts in Spain noticeable for their 
miniatures and fineness of execution. 
——-H. Omonr prints the catalogue of 
the library of Bernard ITI, archbishop 
of St. James of Compostella [1226]. 
—H. F. Detasorpe: Geoffroy de 
Vaucouleurs {brother of Joinville], at 
the court of Henry III and Edward I. 
——H. Moranvitxe: A frontier dispute 


in the country of Verdun [1387-1389], 
with documents.—— L. Deuistx: Henry 
IV’s elephant [with notices of other 
elephants in France]. 


La Révolution Frangaise, xxiv. 6. June 


—F. A. Autarp: Danton as minister 
of justice (10 Aug.-2 Sept. 1792]. 
F. Tuénanp: The 29th June 1793 at 
Nantes._—E. Driavtt: A national 
agent at Alengon during the terror, con- 
cluded._ —S. Leroy: The assembly of 
the district of Sedan [1787- 1789].—— 
P. Rosiquet prints minutes of the direc- 
tory of the department of the Mayenne 
(Feb. 1791-July 1793].——xxv. 1. July 
—F. A. Autarp: Danton and the Sep- 
tember massacres [arguing that Dan- 
ton attempted to avert the massacres, 
but accepted the responsibility for 
them afterwards].——C. Canen: The 
capture of Montbéliard (1 Sept. 1792]. 
——T. Lemas prints a report of the 
operations against the Chouans in the 
department of  Iile-et-Vilaine.—— 
A. Brette prints a letter of the abbé 
Jallet to Necker [presenting a revised 
cahier of grievances on behalf of the 
clergy of Poitouv).——2. August— 
A. LicuTEnBERGER: Linguet as a 
socialist [a summary of the economic 
views expressed in ‘ La Théorie des Lois 
Civiles’ and‘ Les Annales Politiques, Ci- 
viles, et Littéraires du XVIII* Siécle’). 
-—F. A. Avtarp: Danton at the 
National Convention.——-J, Manvout : 
The Jacobin club at Carcassonne (com- 
piled mainly from the letters of national 
agents].—— The 18th Brumaire [an 
extract from a letter from Debret to 
M. Panckouke, 10 Nov. 1819]. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture, 1893. 28. 10 July—CieRmont- 
Ganneau: Bishop Rochechouart’s 
journey to Jerusalem (1461; on C. 
Coudere’s edition).——=33. 14 August 
—M. Barrovx: Ménorval’s history of 
Paris, ii——35. 28 August—S. Ret- 
nacH: Radet’s ‘ Lydie.’ 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vii. 3.— 


E. Puantet: Muley Ismael, emperor 
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of Morocco and the princess of Conti 
[describing the relations between 
France and Morocco during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, and an 
embassy sent by Muley Ismael to 
demand the hand of the princess of 
Conti, the daughter of Louis XIV and 
Louise de la Valliére, whose husband 
had left her a widow in 1685. Pont- 
chartrain did not encourage Muley’s 
hopes, and the Versailles world covered 
the proposal with ridicule]. Comrz 
DE BorstecomTe: Canning and the 
Bourbon intervention in Spain [an 
account of the views of Canning and 
his colleagues with regard to the deci- 
sions come to by the allies at the con- 
gress of Verona. The French inter- 
vention in Spain in 1823 was success- 
ful and Canning had to content himself 
with the recognition of the freedom of 
the South American republics]._—E. 
Rort: Instructions and despatches sent 
by Henry IV to Charles Paschal, his 
ambassador with the Grisons [1604-- 
1610], concluded. 

Revue des Etudes Juives, No.51. Januw- 
ary—T. Remacsu : ‘ Quid Judaeo cum 
Verre ?’ [on the passage concérning the 
Jews in Cicero]|.—D. Kaurmann : The 
family of Yehiel of Pisa.— Franco: 
The Jews in the Ottoman empire in the 
nineteenth century = 52. April— 
I. Livi: The Jews in Candia [1380- 
1485]._—-A. Livy: Notes on the his- 
tory of the Jews in Saxony, concluded. 
——M. Scuwas: An episode in the 
history of the Jews in Spain. 


-Revue Historique, lii.2. July—A. Car- 


TELLIERI: The accession of Philip 
Augustus [1179-1180].——M. Osrro- 
corsky: The origins of political asso- 
citations and party organisations in 
England [from the time of Wilkes 
downwards}. ——C. V. Lanenois: The 
English in the middle ages: a sketch 
from French sources.—-A. Drscio- 
zEAUX : Critical remarks on the ‘ Econo- 
mies Royales, U1: The war with 
Savoy ; concluded. 


Revue des Questions Historiques, liv. 1. 


July—C. Huyeue: The chronology of 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah [con- 
troverting Hoonacker’s theory that the 
former deals with Ezra’s return to 
Jerusalem not in 458 B.c. under Arta- 
xerxes I, but in 398 under Arta- 


xerxes IT]._—H. Detenayve: The life 
of St. Paul the Younger [t956; the 
life written c. 975) and the date of 
Symeon Metaphrastes [not settled by 
the notices in Psellus, but probably be- 
longing to the second half of the tenth 
century. The writer holds that there 
is no argument to support the attribu- 
tion to Metaphrastes of the life of St. 
Paul the Younger].——A. pr BorsuisLz : 
Paul Scarronand Francois d Aubigné 
(dealing with the birth and childhood 
of the future marquise de Maintenon, 
the family of Scarron, &c.], first article 
[down to their marriage in 1652].—— 
V. Fournet: Fabre d’Eglantine, the 
dramatist [put to death with Danton, 
5 April 1794).——C. pe Swept: 
Brune’s ‘ Ordre hospitalier du Saint- 
Esprit. ——T. pe Puymatcre: Toe- 
queville’s ‘ Souvenirs.’ ——R. LaMBE. In : 
The return from Elba (discussing recent 
works on the subject). 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xlii, 5. May—C. Reap: La- 
fayette and Washington in relation to 
the French protestants (1785-1787, 
dealing with some of the antecedents 
of the edict of toleration]._——N. 
Weiss: The trial and condemnation of 
Antoine Augereau, the printer of Mar- 
garet of Angouléme’s ‘ Miroir de l’dme 
pécheresse’ [1534].——H. Totuin: The 
foundation of the reformed church at 
Celle in Brunswick-Liineburg [1686- 
1699].——-C. Reap: Dr. Jean de 
Rostagny and his squibs against the 
protestants [1685], third article; con- 
cluded.=—=6. June—E. Rrrrer: 
Didier Rousseau [1550-1581], 
ancestor of Jean-Jacques.—— 8S. DE 
Mervat & E. Lesens : Jacques Moisant 
de Brieux [1611-1674], the founder of 
the academy at Caen.——F. Trissier 
prints depositions relative to alleged 
stores of arms held by the protestants 
[1755].——M. pe Ricnemonp describes 
documents 1559-1697] preserved 
among the archives of the French re- 
formed churches at La Rochelle—= 
7, 8 July, August—C. Reap: Ber- 
nard Palissy.—Papers concerning 
the history of the protestants at Saintes 
and Royan, in connexion with the 
annual meeting of the society. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften 
(Munich). Abhandlungen der histo- 
rischen Classe. xx. 2.—C. A. ConnELIUS: 
The foundation of the Calvinistic eccle- 
siastical organisation in Geneva (1541). 
——The late A. von Drorret: The 
mission of cardinal Sfondrato to the 
court of Charles V [1547-1548]. I: 


The breach between Charles V and 
Paul III; Sfondrato’s first p i 
and the agreement of Perugia [with 
five documents ].——F. Srieve : Letters 
of the house of Wittelsbach [1590-1610]. 
VI [printing fifty-two letters, 1595- 
1606, with other documents and an 
index}. 
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Sitzungsberichte der philos. - philol. 
und hist. Classe. 1893.1.—F.von ReBER : 
The portraits in the ducal Bavarian 
cabinet according to Fickler’s inven- 
tory [1598].——-2.—A. Dove: On the 
history of the name ‘ Deutsch’ (tracing 
the use of the word ‘ Theodiska’ to the 
influence of St. Boniface, and examin- 
ing the extension of its application 
from the speech to the race].——E. L. 
B. von Orrete: Royal and imperial 
charters of the church of Hichstddt 
[828-1055, recently brought to light in 
the Bavarian archives]. 

-Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Leipzig), ii. 1. 
—C. pe Boor: Roman imperial his- 
tory in a Byzantine shape, ¢»ntinued 
from vol. i. 1; second article [examin- 
ing the relations of the forms in which 
the same narratives appear in Georgius 
Monachus, Georgius Cedrenus, and Leo 
Grammaticus. Of Georgius Monachus 
there exist two chief recensions, an un- 
interpolated text in the codices Cois- 
liniani and an interpolated text in the 
Vatican MS. 153 and the Vienna MS. 
‘Gr. 40. The writer contends that 
Cedrenus and Leo Grammaticus used 
the former text but not the latter; and 
on the other hand that they had before 
them the actual sources from which 
those interpolations were derived]. 
——H. Geuzer: Unpublished and 
little known lists of bishops of the 
eastern church, second article. ——J. B. 
Bury: Notes on the text of Anna Com- 
nena. ——J. DRASEKE: The monastery 
of St. Dionysius on Mount Athos [giv- 
ing an account of a modern Greek his- 
tory of Athos by one of the monks, 
Manuel J. Gedeon, published at Con- 
‘stantinople in 1885, which is full of in- 
formation with regard to the earliest 
foundations of monasteries there]._— 
A. Rize: On the importance of a study 
of Coptic art (and the rich materials 
for such a study afforded by the old 
Coptic textile fabrics in oyr museums]. 
-——H. Braun: On the text of Proco- 
pius.——2, — H. von Lincentuan: Con- 
tributions to the history of Byzantine 
deeds.—_—G. Scutumpercer: The bas 
relief of the Campo Angaran at Venice 
representing a Byzantine emperor of 
the tenth century [a round medallion, 
measuring a métre across, built into a 
wall], with a photograph._—C. pe 
Boor: Roman imperial history in a 
Byzantine shape, third article [on the 
relation of the Salmasian excerpta to 
the Zvvopis ,pownh of Constantine 
Manasses].—-P. N. Papavzoraios: On 
the life of St. David of Thessalonica. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), ix. 2—C. A. 
Cornetivs: Calvin’s visit to the duch- 
ess Renata of Ferrara [(1536]._—A. 
Scnause: The beginnings of the office 
of consul of the sea [arguing against 


H. von Kap-heer’s theory of its Byzan- 
tin origin and denying the genuineness 
of the Trani statute of 1063 (probably 
dating from 1453); tracing back the 
two ‘ consules maris,’ the controllers of 
the ‘decatia’ or office of customs, at 
Pisa to 1184; and suggesting that the 
‘consules introitus maris’ at Genoa 
were derived from the Pisan institu- 
tion]: with a reply by H. von Kap-heer. 
——P. Karce: The Hungarian policy 
of the emperors Frederick III and 
Maximilian I and their relation to 
Moscow [1485-1506]. —— W. Brocx1ne : 
On the French policy of Leo IX {eriti- 
cising Brucker’s views in his ‘ L’ Alsace 
et la France au temps du pape Saint 
Léon IX’].._—H. Herre: Hermann 
Korner’s origin and wniversity life 
[tracing him from Liibeck and holding 
that as he graduated at Leipzig in 
1432 he cannot be the Korner who 
matriculated there in 1420}._— R. 
Koser prints a despatch of the French 
ambassador, Tyrconnell, to the marquis 
de Puyzieulx (Berlin, 29 Sept. 1750), 
and a ‘ portrait des principaux ministres 
des cours du nord et de V Allemagne’ 
sent to the duke de Nivernais in 1755. 
——KE. Dimmer & E. Kritcer dispute 
concerning the Carolingian descent of 
Henry I [the Saxon].-—_O. Masstow 
& G. Sommerretpt: Bibliography of 
German history (from 1648}. 


Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1893. 


13. 20 June—G. Kaweravu: Albert’s 
‘ Matthias Diring.’—-W. Oxcusii: 
Schweizer’s ‘Geschichte der schwei- 
zerischen Neutrilitat,’ i.-—_F. Kevur- 
GEN: Gothein’s ‘ Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
des Schwarzwaldes.’ 16. 1 Aug.— 
F. Frensporrr: ‘ Die Chroniken der 
schwibischen Stidte; Augsburg,’ iii. 
==17. 15 Aug—K. Scwavse: 
Kthne’s ‘ Hansgrafenamt.’ 


Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 


schaft (Munich), xiv. 3.—F. X. von 
Funk: The papal confirmation of the 
Jirst eight general synods [giving reasons 
for denying that the pope formally 
confirmed the acts of any one of them). 

-— N. Pautus: Dr. Konrad Braun, a 
Roman catholic lawyer of the sixteenth 
century [1491-1563].-—-J. Ussrnerr 
prints a brief autobiography of Nico- 
laus Cusanus [drawn up in 1449, when 
he was made a cardinal} and his will 
[1464].-—- Dr. Stemitrer: On the 
authorship of the tract ‘ De modis uni- 
endi ac reformandi ecclesiam’ [printed 
by H. von der Hardt, ‘ Concil. Con- 
stant.’ i. pt. v. 68 ff. The writer follows 
Schwab and Hartwig in believing the 
work to be not by Jean Gerson (as 
Hardt and Ellies du Pin held) nor by 
Dietrich von Niem (as Lenz and Finke), 
(but by Andreas of Escobar, otherwise 
known as Andreas of Randuph, a 
Benedictine abbat and professor at Bo- 
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logna, the author of the ‘ Gubernaculum 
conciliorum ’ (Hardt, vi. pt. iv. 139 ff.) ] 
——4J. P. Kmscu describes a Barberini 
manuscript containing a register of 
notes and one of supplications made by 
the English proctor, Andreas Sapiti, 
a Florentine, at the papal court under 
John XXII and Benedict XII, print- 
ing documents from it relating to 
Irish affairs [1325, &c.} and Edward 
IIl’s letter to the pope asking release 
from his renunciation of his claim 
to Scotland [no date is suggested; but 
the document must belong to 1333 or 
the beginning of 1334].——K. Evset: 
On the manuscripts of the chronicle 
ascribed to Jordanus of Osnabriick 
[really by Paulinus, bishop of Pozzuoli, 
concerning whom biographical notices 
are here collected from the Vatican 
archives}._—J. Wess prints the pro- 
posals for mediation between Sweden 
and Denmark presented by Meadow on 
behalf of Cromwell to the king of 
Denmark [13 Sept. 1651] [The king’s 
reply to this letter is printed in Thur- 
loe’s ‘ State Papers,’ vi. 515). 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), 1xx. 3. 
—P. Keur: The so-called Carolingian 
donation [contending that the account 
in the ‘ Vita Hadriani,’ the diplomatic 
correctness of which is insisted upon, 
is genuine and: uninterpolated, and 
that the. delimitation of boundaries 
there given indicates a partition of the 
old Lombard kingdom between Charles 
and the pope, naming the north line of 
the territories promised to the latter 
and securing to him besides not only 
the Exarchate with Venetia and Istria, 
but also the duchies of Spoleto and 
Benevento]. K. Heer replies to 
criticisms by O. Gierke and M. Pappen- 
heim of his ‘ Stédte und Gilden der ger- 
manischen Vilker’—-P. B. prints 
letters of Jean Debry [23 and 27 July 
1800] with a memorial to Napoleon 
{relating to his conduct during the 
congress of Rastatt].——F. MxErNeckE 
prints two letters of Friedrich von 
Roeder to count Gitzen (24 April and 
3 May 1809, relalative to the abandon- 


- 


ment of the proposed surprise of Glo- 


gau). 
Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiv. 3.—B. Kruscu: Two lives 
of saints by Jonas of Susa. I: The 
life of St. John of Reomaus [printing 
the text]; II: The older life of St. 
Vedast [in connexion with the Alaman 
war and the baptism of Chlodovech]. —— 
A. Dopscu: Contributions to the his- 
tory of the financial administration of 
Austria in the thirteenth century. 
F. Pumirer: J. F. Falke’s Corvey for- 
geries [giving specimens]. J. FIcKER: 
On the question of the origin of the 
Transylvanian Saxons [noting corre- 


spondence in their rules of inheritance 
with those of Flanders and Frisia. 
——R. F. Karnpi: On cardinal Fil- 
lastre’s diary of the council of Constance 
{supporting H. Finke’s attribution of 
its authorship]. 


Nachrichten von der Kén glichen Gesell- 


schaft der Wissenschaften, zuGéttingen. 
1893. 11. July — J. Weuunavusen: 
Marriage among the Arabs. 


Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 


Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xviii. 2.—E. Secxent: On the acts of 
the council of Tribur (895, printing a 
text of the canons from a previously 
unknown manuscript at Chiélons- 
sur - Marne, which he considers to 
represent one of the two sources 
from which Regino drew his copy, 
apparently a semi-official recension of 
the authentic acts shortened and sim- 
plified, perhaps by Hatto of Mainz). 
——V. Krause continues the discussion 
of the same subject [maintaining that 
the Chalons manuscript offers but a 
private unofficial collection of hetero- 
geneous elements grouped together 
under the name of canons of Tribur]}. 
——S. Baumer: On the authorship of 
the ‘ Micrologus de ecclesiasticis obser- 
vationibus’ (Migne, Patrol. Lat. cli.) 
[claiming it not for Ivo of Chartres but 
for Bernold of Constance who died in 
1100]._—J. Dmrericu: Paulinzell 
documents and the ‘ Vita Paulinae’ of 
Sigeboto [arguing that P. Mitzschke’s 
alterations in the chronology of the 
latter are founded upon documents 
which were forged by C. F. Paullini, a 
catalogue of whose forgeries, in his 
copy of the ‘ Annales Cellae Paullinae,’ 
and their sources is given; with further 
criticism of Mitzschke’s statements]. 
—-W. Warrensacu describes a late 
thirteenth - century manuscript at 
Rheims {including Latin verses, some 
of which are here printed]. —~B. 
Bretuoiz: The subscriptions in the 
Gallican councils of the sixth and 
seventh centuries.-—B. Kruscn de- 
scribes his researches in French libra- 
ries for manuscripis of lives of Mero- 
vingian saints [with notices of their 
contents, and extracts. Two hitherto 
unpublished portions of the earliest life 
of St. Praejectus are printed in full]. 
—W. Gunptacu: On some disputed 
pieces in the Epistolae Langobardicae 
collectae [particularly the letters of Gre- 
gory II (or III) to doge Ursus of Venice 
and the patriarch Antoninus of Grado}. 
-_—E. Sackxur: The letters of Godfrey 
of Viterbo [describing a rediscovered 
manuscript thereof in the Vatican Cod. 
Reg. 1. 59, and its contents, of import- 
ance for the chronology of Godfrey’s 
life]——W. Havrnarer prints his- 
torical notices from a Seckaw breviary 
{finished in 1388; now at Salzburg]. 
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——-E. Srernporrr prints a charter of 
Charles IV to count Walram of Span- 
heim [1361]._—J. Seemitter: Reich- 
art Strein’s quotations from Ottokar’s 
Reimchronik [made in 1595].——W. 
Aurmann: On Eberhart Windecke 
{finding evidence for the existence of a 
(lost) ‘ Sigismund-Buch ’ distinct from 
the chronicle of his time}.——-P. 
JOACHIMSOHN prints satirical verses on 
the supporters of the policy of neutrality 
at the cowncil of Basel [1444-1446]. 


Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische Geschichte 


und Altertumskunde (Dresden), xiv. 
1, 2.—B. Stitpet: The early history of 
the university of Leipzig [1409-1555]. 
-—_—P. Vetter: The mission of Mat- 
thias von Wallenrod from the electoral 
court to France (1540). ——-G. Wor: 
The elector Augustus and the begin- 
nings of the revolt in the Netherlands 
[to 1568]._—A. von Wetck: Swiss 
mercenaries in the electoral service 
{1701-1815].- —-H. A. Lier: Obituary 
notice of Richard Steche [+ 3 January). 
——WM. von Enrentuat : The marshal’s 
staff of the elector Augustus [with a 
note on his costume at the diet of 
Augsburg, 1566}. E. HeypENREICH : 
On the history of the gymnasium at 
Freiberg in the eighteenth century. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen). 


Theologische 


lxxv. 3.—Dr. Beuser: The date of 
composition of the synoptic Gospels and 
of the Acts of ‘the Apostles.-——Dr. 
MERKLE: The synod of Toledo of 447 
and the clause ‘ Filioque’ {misplaced 
among the acts of the synod of 400). 
——P. Kerrier: The site of Gethse- 
mane.——F. X. von Funk: On the Acts 
of St. Ignatius {maintaining anew 
their spuriousness ]. 

Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1893. 4.—F. Gorres: Church 
and state in the West Gothic kingdom 
from Euric to Leovigild (466-567-9). 
——D. PutvermacHer prints three 
letters of Sebastian Miinster [1539- 


1547]. 
Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvii. 3.—J. Svopopa: 
The diet of Prague in 1575. I: The 
ecclesiastical parties and their plans. 
II: The Bohemian confession and 
Maximilian II. ——J. Fiscner: Déllin- 
ger’s ‘ Kaiserthum Karls des Grossen’ 
pointing out errors]. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 


schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlvii. 1. 
—T. NéupeKe: Notes on the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Sendscherli.— M. J. 
DE Gorse: On the imam As-Sdafi.— 
R. G. Buanparkar: The history of 
child-marriage. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 195.—F. 
Haverrietp: Some notable Romano- 
British inscriptions [at Colchester and 
Chester, a milestone of Victorinus, the 
‘matres ollototae’ at Binchester, the 
‘patera’ of Barochan].—BvuNnNELL 
Lewis: The antiquities of Pola and 
Aquileia..—E. Venastes: On a 
Roman villa discovered in the Greet- 
well Fields near Lincoln.—tThe 
bishop of Perersoroves :, The fenland 
(on its historic characteristics }.——E. 
Peacock: Borough English.—J. A. 
Gotcn: Audley End.— —196.—J. T. 
MicxietHwatte: On the indoor games 
of schoolboys in the middle ages.——J. 
C. Cox: Field names and their value, 
with a proposal for their systematic 
investigation. B. Lewis: Pola and 
Aquileia, continued. 

Charch Quarterly Review, No. 72. 
July—Dorothy Sidney [‘Sacharissa ’). 
——St. Paul in Asia Minor [in con- 
nexion with W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ The 
Church and the Roman Empire ’].——- 
The ‘ Gospel of Peter..——John Keble. 
——The beginnings of congregation- 
alism. 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 7. 
July—C. Butter: Bishop Lightfoot 
and the early Roman see.—— Miss F. 
Peacock: Early English crosses. — 


Edinburgh Review, No. 


H. Lucas: The early Gallican liturgy, 
first article. —-Miss J. M. Stone: 
Queen Elizabeth’s intrigues with the 
Huguenots [1558-1563].——L. Rrvrne- 
ton: The primitive saints and the see 
of Rome. 

365. July— 
The Tell Amarna tablets. ——The Isle 
of Man [its government and history). 
——The Caesars of the Julian and 
Claudian houses [in connexion with 
8S. Baring Gould’s ‘Tragedy of the 
Caesars ’).—Sir Henry Maine as a 
jurist.——The empress Catherine II 
{on K. Waliszewski’s work]. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 20. July 


—M. ApiER: ihe emperor Julian and 
the Jews._—A. Nevupaver: The Jews 
in Poland. 


Law Quarterly Review, No. 35. July— 


F. W. Marruann: The survival of 
archaic communities. II: The Aston 
case [throwing doubt on the antiquity 
of the system apparently peculiar to 
this hamlet of Bampton-in-the-Bush, 
Oxon. ; pointing out the scanty evidence 
for the existence anywhere of a ‘ town- 
ship-moot,’ the only known instances 
being at Wenlock and Chertsey; sug- 
gesting that it was chiefly within the 
cities and boroughs that such an 
assembly was to be found, except where 
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@ manorial court bore that name; 
arguing that the ‘vestry’ has no 
original connexion with the township, 
but only with the parish; and examin- 
ing the peculiar tenancy of the warden 
of the Fleet].——M. J. Farnretiy: The 
basis of private international law.— 
Sir F. Potnocx: Archaism in modern 


law. 

Quarterly Review, No. 353. July—The 
discovery of America.—The life of 
Robert Lowe, viscount Sherbrooke.—— 
The battle of Hastings [chiefly in cri- 
ticism of T. A. Archer’s article in the 
‘Contemporary Review’ for March]. 
—-The privy council under the 
Tudors. The fall of the Ancien 
Régime.—_— Political spies [in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries]. 

Scottish Review, No. 43. July—T. G. 


Law: The Spanish blanks and Roman 
catholic earls (1592-1594, discussing. 
the conduct of James VI with regard 
to the intrigues with Spain, carried on, 
by means chiefly of Jesuit fathers, 
for an invasion of England; and 
arguing from a paper drawn up by 
the king in the latter year (‘ Calendar 
of Manuscripts of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury,’ iv. 214) that his object was in no 
sense the restoration of Roman catho- 
licism in Scotland, but the securing of 
the crown of England]._—J. R. Mac- 
ponaLp: Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun 
{1653-1716].——J. Beppor: The an- 
thropological history of Europe, con- 
tinued._———J. Frreusson: Galloway 
and her feudal sheriffs [on sir A.. 
Agnew’s book]. 


IV. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
Series. xi. 2.—C. Destmon1: The four- 
teenth century map of the Holy Land 
in the Florentine archives [compared 
with those of Marino Sanuto and 
Pietro Visconte, c. 1320]._—G. Para- 
LEONI prints accounts of the charges of 
executions at Trent under bishop Gio- 
vanni IV [1466-1486].——C. Paour & 
E. Casanova: Cosimo I de’ Medici and 
the outlaws of 1537 [printing despatches 
from the envoys of the republic of 
Siena, January 1537-April 1538].—— 
D. Marzi: The question of the reform 
of the calendar in the fifth Lateran 
council [1513-1517]._F. D1: The 
Gianni-Mannucci ( formerly Leonetti) 
muniments, now in the Florentine 
archives.—D. CanTexacct prints three 
land-charters of the fourteenth century 
{illustrating modes of tenure and culti- 
vation (mezzeria)).——L. Srarrertt 
prints a letter of Francesco Guicciar- 
dini in praise of Bologna [1534].—— 
D. Castenu prints a brief of Clement 
VII (1524, confirming the ordinances 
of the Jews at Rome]. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xx. 
2. June—L. Gavvt: Calendar of. do- 
cuments illustrating the history of 
legislation relating to trade, and of in- 
dustrial and commercial activity, in 
Lombardy ; first. article [1068-1398]. 
——L. A. Ferrat prints a fragmentary 
poem, * Vicecomitum et Turrianorum 
Bella duce Maphaeo Vicecomite et 
natis,’ by Pace dal Friuli [written 
1302-1304].——L. Fratr: The con- 
spiracy against Giovanni da Oleggio at 
Bologna [1356], with two documents. 
—— M. Borsa: Pier Candido Decembri 
and the history of humanism in Lom- 
bardy, second article [printing twenty- 
one letters and poems). G. Carorti: 
Antiquities added to the archeological 
museum at Milan in 1892. 





Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xviii. 2.—E. Nunzmante: The first 
years of Ferdinand of Aragon and the 
invasion of John of Anjou, fifth ar- 
ticle [August 1458-January 1459].—— 
M. Scurpa: The duchy of Naples, sixth 
article [898-968].——E. Coccnta: The 
scene of the banquet in the ‘ Satyricon’ 
of Petronius Arbiter [placing it at 
Naples].--—B. Capasso: The topography 
of Naples in the eleventh century ; sixth 
article: The suburbs, concluded.—— A. 
Samson describes unpublished coins of 
Charles III of Durazzo and a gold 
stater of Posidonia._—N. ARNONE: 
The royal tombs in the cathedral of 
Cosenza. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano (Palermo). 


New Series, xviii. 1.—M. prt Martino: 
The defeat of the Athenians at the 
Assinaros [identifying the river with 
the Laufi]——R. Srarraspa: The 
charters of foundation of the cathedral 
churches in Sicily [Troina, Messina, 
Girgenti, Mazzara, Syracuse, Catania, 
1082-1093: all, except that for Syra- 
cuse, preserved only in sixteenth-cen- 
tury copies and of doubtful authen- 
ticity], with remarks on the ‘ Liber 
praelatiarum huius Siciliae regni’ and 
the ‘Liber regiae monarchiae’ [in 
which they are found].——G. M. 
Conumpa: On the history of the Chal- 
cidian colonies in the west.-— 8. 
Satomone-Marino: Arenaprimo’s ‘ La 
Sicilia nella battaglia di Lepanto.’ 


Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano 


(Rome), xiii.—A. TennERonr describes 
an unknown abridgement of Giovanni 
Villani’s chronicle [in a Manzoni 
manuscript written by Domenico di 
Giovanni del Terosi, a Florentine shoe- 
maker, c. 1400].——G. Monticoto: On 
the earliest capitularies of the Arts at 
Venice [1219-1330], a dissertation pre- 
liminary to an edition of them.—- C. 
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MerKEL prints with notes three 
Milanese inventories fof household 
goods] of the fifteenth century. 

Nuovo Archivio Veneto, v. 2.—G. Coao: 
The career of Brunoro della Scala [his 
connexion with Sigismund and the 
Hungarian invasion of the Veneto in 
1411 and attempt to recover Verona). 
——C. Guwier: The Banco Giro of 
Venice.——J. Rauuicu: On the date of 
the acquisition of Vicenza. —~V.Rosst: 
The poem of J. d’ Albizzotto Guidi upon 
Venice and her territory (a rhyming 
guide in 4800 lines written by a Flo- 
rentine settler (1442) in gratitude for 


Venetian hospitality].__——- A. Mepin 
prints and illustrates a Latin poem by 
Fra Antonio of Padua (writien after the 
Turkish invasion of the Friuli in 1472]. 
——G. Papateont: The adventures of 
Achille di Lodrone [great-grandson of 
Colleoni] and his death at the hands of 
the people of Bagolino [1554].——E. 
Cetani: Chapters from the manuscript 
history of the Frangipani by Panvino 
[relating to their descendants, the 
Venetian Micheli].——C. Cas TELLANI 
A letter of Pinelli to Pierre Dupuy 
(1575], and of Scaliger to Pinelli 
[1601]. 


V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrim) 


Istoricheski Viestnik.—June —N. Octo- 
Brin: The invasion {illustrating life in 
South Russia at the close of the 
eighteenth century from the Moscow 
archives]. D. Evarnitsx1: Old Cos- 
sack churches.——K. GazENWINKEL ;: D, 
Chicherin the governor of Siberia. —= 
July —S. Bratovsxr: The hetman 
Kupchinski [illustrating the reign of 
the empress Anne].--—-A. Petrov: 
Charles XII and Peter the Great.—— 
N. Surrayvev: Historical monuments 
at Tsarskoe Selo.—=August — V. 
Tertov: Count John Capodistria, 
the first president of Greece.——D. 
Korsakov: The memoirs of count 
Miinich. 

Russkaia Starina.—June—V. Brupasov: 
Catherine II and Grimm, Ii. 
-——T. Yeuenev: Finland [in answer 
to the works of Danielson and Meche- 
lin].——General Toptesen: The emi- 
gration of the Tatars from the Crimea 
in 1860.——June-July—M. OusHev- 
ski: The Caucasus from 1841 to 1866, 
chaps. i-iii——July —G. Sinner- 
BERG: Extracts from the memoirs of 
John Albert Erenstrim [important as 
illustrating the relations between Gus- 
tavus III and Russia].—V. Kum: 
Extracts from the papers of an old 


inhabitant of Vilna [illustrating the 
insurrection of 1861].——August— 
F. Vrrsere: Contemporary foreign 

inions on the great northern war 
[between Charles XII and Peter the 
Great; extracts from contemporary 
letters]._—N. Scurmuper: Memoirs of 
A. Mikhailovski-Danilevski in the 
year 1829 [continued ; an account of the 
Turkish campaign]. —— Correspond- 
ence between cownt Nesselrode and the 
emperor Nicholas. 





Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia.—June—M. Diaxonov: Con- 
tributions to the history of serfdom [a 
review of the various opinions on its 
origin].——S.Brartovsx1: Contributions 
to the biography of Theophan Prokopo- 
vich [one of Peter the Great’s fellow- 
workers].——July—G. Forsten: The 
Baltic question in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, continued. 
T. Leontrev: Sketches of the history 
of Lithuano-Russian law, continued. 
—L. Tauioczt: The history of north- 
eastern Europe and the latest Hun- 
garian historians [chiefly dealing with 
Transylvania and George Rakoczi].—= 
August—Prince IMERETINSKI: 

nobility of the government of Volhynia. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His. 
toria, xxii. 5. May—C. P. Pastor: 
Documents relating to the royal chroni- 
clers, Sepiilveda, Oviedo, Busto, and 
Mejia._—F. Frra: Two letters of 
Ignatius Loyola._—F. Frra: Docu- 
ments containing the proofs of the 


noble birth of St. Francis Xavier.— 
6. June—A. M. Fanie: The duchess of 
Alwa’s ‘ Autégrafos de Cristébal Colon 
y papeles de América’ [a polemical 
article]._—F. Fira: Docwments con- 
taining the proofs of the noble birth of 
St. Francis Xavier, continued. 


Vil. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 
(Bern), 1893. 3.—Dr. Wanner: On 
certain names on a road marked in 


Peutinger’s Table between Windisch 
and Rottweil.—-H. Ze.ier-Werp- 
miter: Notes on the pedigree of the 
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counts of Rapperswil.—R. THomMEN 
prints a docwment concerning bond- 
men at Winterthur and Frauenfeld 
[c. 1350-1360].———4.—R. Hopprener: 
The mayors of Simplon.m—vV. van 
Bercoem: The cost of an imperial 
diploma in the fourteenth century. 
J. StrickteR: The date of Zwingli’s 
state paper concerning a league with 
Constance, Lindau, and Strassburg 
[not 1527 but 1529].——E. pE Muratr: 
An account by a Vevaisan of the Vill- 
mergen war [1712).——Supplement.— 
H. Tiruzr: Inventory of the town 
archives at Biel.—OQ. HENNE aM 
Ruyn: Inventory of the cantonal 
archives of St. Gall. 


Jahrbuch fiir Schweizerische Geschichte 


(Ziirich), xviii—A. Scuunre: Gilg 
Tschudi and the documentary history 
of Glarus and Sdckingen [examining 
the documents forged by Tschudi, as it 
is argued, with the object of magnify- 
ing the early position of his family ; 
printing rolls and other materials for 
the history of Sickingen, and investi- 
gating the early history of the territory 
of Glarus and of the convent of Siick- 
ingen].—F. Gunpiaco: Johannes 
von Miiller at the court of the land- 
grave of Hesse and of the king of West- 
phalia at Cassel [1781-1809).—T. 
von Liepenav: The Lucerne peasants’ 
war of 1653, first article. 


VIII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science (Balti- 
more), xi. 7, 8.—A. F. Bentuzy: The 


condition of the western farmer as 
illustrated by the economic history of a 
Nebraska township [since 1872). 
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Errata in No. 31. July 


Page 472, line 18: for ‘adopt’ read ‘ adapt.’ 
Page 494, the reference to note 110 should be placed in line 24, after ‘ sixpence.’ 
ee » note 110, for ‘ eceli’ read ‘ ccclii.’ 
» 495, note 113, for ‘p. 81’ read ‘81. 
Page 549, line 20: for ‘ notably the parliamentary grievances of 1297 and the royal 
proclamation of the same year’ read ‘ the royal proclamation of 1297,’ only. 
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